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GOSSIP ABOUT GREECE. 


BY J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A. 
Of Dublin University. 


II. 
HISTORY. 

In the last paper I spoke about the external appearances 
of religion in Greece, about the convents and church servi- 
ces of the Greek church. But as we know a great many na- 
tions not strictly Greek, or not at all Greek (like the Rus- 
sians) have adopted that form of the Christian faith, the 
reader may like to hear from me what other evidence there is 
besides religion, and the country they inhabit, that our mod- 
ern Greeks are the veritable lineal descendants of the famous 
people who ever since have dominated over the imagination 
of the civilized world. There are plenty of people ready to 
exclaim that it is impossible. For the modern Greeks, 
though possessing many high qualities, as I shall show in 
the course of these discourses, are wofully come down from 
the splendid position which their ancestors once possessed. 
And not only do modern critics rudely depreciate the new 
Hellenes in this comparison, they greatly exaggerate 
the beauty, the splendor, and the position of the ancient 
Hellenes. 

I have spent a whole volume (my ‘Social Life in Greece’’) 
in showing that the old Greeks, with all their splendid tal- 
ents, had many grave faults. They were always looked 
down upon in many respects, not only by the Romans, 
but by the Macedonian nobles, and even by the Persian no- 
bles, with whom they came in contact in their best days. 
They were by no means as handsome as their sculptors made 
them, they were not so courageous as other nations, and 
they were always disposed to sacrifice truth and loyalty for 
immediate advantages. All this you will see set forth in the 
book referred to, and therefore I will here content myself 
with the mere reference. So on the other hand the modern 
Greeks are a highly intelligent, bold, and free people, living 
in profound peace, with great frugality, wherever they are 
removed, in the heart of their country, from foreign influences. 
(This statement is intended to exclude the Levantine Greek of 
the coast cities.) I have wandered without escort, without 
arms, and without fear or danger through the wilds of Phocis 
{about Mt. Parnassus) and through the Alps of Arcadia, 
when there was not a policeman or a soldier within miles of 


the party ; I have entered remote villages at midnight, with 
more money upon me than was owned by the whole popula- 
tion, and yet for a generation back the real heart of Greece 
(I did not say the frontier) is as safe as the heart of England. 
Sometimes I saw types of beauty not inferior to those which 
sat as models for Phidias; I saw manners and customs 
handed down from classical times, and had I known, or 
rather had I been well practiced in the right way of pro- 
nouncing it, I may say the same thing of the language. 

The Greek of to-day is undoubtedly the lineal descendant 
of old Greek ; the people are probably as like their ancestors 
in name as any accredited race in Europe is. 

What doubt is there then about the parentage of the 
Greeks? They live in the country of their ancestors, they 
are reasonably like them (on this point I may refer to my 
‘Rambles and Studies in Greece,’’ pp. 357-59), they speak 
practically the same language. Is that not enough? For 
you and me, perhaps, but not for the minute pedants who 
have taken the Greeks under their patronage, and write vol- 
umes of polemics on every conceivable point on which they 
can display their ingenuity. And so the Greeks are becloud- 
ed by the one, bespattered by the other, and there is nothing 
so plain that either will not set you puzzles about it, and try 
to argue you out of the plain facts. I know it well, for I 
have ‘had it out’ with some of them, and if I had not gone 
and examined the whole country for myself, I, too, might 
have been carried away with their dissimulation. There was 
a man called Failmerayert who set himself to prove that the 
old race was extinct, that it had perished in the terrible in- 
vasions of the barbarians, and that it had been replaced bya 
mixed population of Slavonians and other savages who came 
down from the north and occupied the empty land. There 
are many old chronicles speaking of wars and devastations 
in Greece ; we know that when under the earlier Roman do- 
minion, the towns had shriveled up to villages, the farm- 
houses to shepherd’s huts; and we know that there were 
great inroads from the north, notably and last of all those of 
the Albanians, who still inhabit tracts of Greece, in which they 
speak their own language, while Albanian costume has act- 
ually replaced the old Greek dress all through the country. 
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The adoption of a new costume is, unfortunately, too com- 
mon an occurrence to prove anything more than good or bad 
taste. In the case of the Greeks, the so-called Palicar cos- 
tume, with its white kilt (called fustanella), embroidered 
jacket, and gaiters, and belt full of weapons, is a splendid 
dress ; and whoever has seen a market day in a Greek coun- 
try town, or the king’s guard on parade, will not regret this 
fashion. But only think of the lovely national costumes 
which are disappearing all over Europe—nay worn now in 
Greece—to make way for the hideousness of the cloth coat 
and trousers, surmounted by a pot hat ! 

As regards the Albanian language, the fact that it is still 
distinct, and holds its own among Albanian settlements, 
even in Attica, proves that strange people coming in did not 
adopt Greek, and that therefore Slavonic hordes ought to 
have left stronger traces than a few stray words, like the 
Turkish words which have remained in Greek as tokens of 
the domination of that foreign people. 

The whole problem was taken up against Fallmerayer by 
two able men of the same kind, Ellissen? and Hope’, who have 
written with equal dryness and voluminousness on the right 
side, and have proved clearly that in the main the Greek 
title of the present day is an honest title to antiquity, and 
that the new nation is justified in assuming the heredity of 
the ancient Hellenes. Nobody can deny that there were many 
influxes and infusions of foreigners, but it is one of the 
peculiarities of an old and well ingrained civilization to as- 
similate these strange elements and make them part of itself. 
The Slavs or other invaders became Greek, not vice versa. 
Thus, as I need hardly remind Americans, all sorts of for- 
eigners are year by year welded into the great imperial 
republic of the United States. They begin by learning the 
language and obeying the laws of their new mother. Pres- 
ently the feeling of a new loyalty springs up ; then follows 
a new patriotism, and ajust national pride, which makes 
them genuine Americans, whatever is their origin. This 
was the way in which the Greeks of the early post-Christian 
centuries, not in their depopulation and decay, affected the 
ruder and younger races that crossed the Alps of the Balkan 
and came wondering as well as plundering into the old set- 
tlements of the Greeks, gazing upon their temples and for- 
tresses, their Byzantine churches, their settled habits, and 
traditions of old established order. For when the Roman 
empire separated into East and West, Greece followed (as 
it had always tended to do) the fortunes of the East, and 
became a part of the Byzantine empire. To the present day 
this Eastern tendency is visible in Greece. The whole 
country, the commerce, the habits of the inhabitants seem 
rather Asiatic (in no evil sense) than European ; and this is 
not all to be explained by the long Turkish occupation, but 
from the bonds and links of two thousand years, ever since 
the poems of Homer show the Greeks intimate with Asia 
Minor, and perfect strangers in the West. 

(As I am writing about modern Greece I think it 
right to make my starting point from the Byzantine 
period, seeing that the religion and the art then estab- 
lished have never ceased to be the religion and the art of 
Greece, and therefore mark the new departure, the 
track of the ancient, the classical, the pagan, into the 
medieval, the Christian, the modern. I may do this with 
all the more contentedness as I have not left my reader with- 
out material to study the older time. In addition to my 
‘Social Life,” which reaches down to the days of Alexan- 
der the Great, there is my ‘Greek Life and Thought,” 
which brings down the spiritual history of the people into 
Roman times, and explains what changes took place on the 
establishment of that power as the dominant power over 


Greek lands. There is still, I know, a gap—I mean an ac. 
count of Greek life under the Roman empire, and down to 
the separation which is the starting point assumed in the 
text, and this gap, if I live a few years, I hope to fill with 
an additional volume in the series. My American reader 
will pardon this personal note, but there is perhaps some in- 
terest in hearing this much from the writer with whom you 
have undertaken to spend so muchtime. I will only add 
that if he wants to study the literature of the Greeks he will 
find in my ‘‘ History of Greek Literature’’ (Longman: 
London) all that I was able to gather about it in years of 
study. But the subject is so large that it was impossible to 
handle it in the midst of social questions. Still it is a nec- 
essary part of education in Greek to make a distinct study of 
their greatest books.) 

It was during the centuries of Byzantine rule, from the 
fifth to the end of the twelfth century A. D., that the relig- 
ion of the people passed from their old paganism into that 
of the Greek church, not, as I have already said, without a 
great many survivals of old Hellenic worship. The virgin 
goddess Athene, who had her great temple on the Acropolis 
of Athens, was transformed into the Virgin Mother of Christ, 
and the Parthenon became her church. This kind of thing 
happened to most of the old temples, and but for the Moham- 
medan conquest, and the wars with Venice, these great build- 
ings would have been preserved to us by this transference of 
sanctity. 

The Byzantine period of Greece is perhaps its most ob- 
scure time. It was, so to speak, an outlying dependency, 
and though it furnished the distant capital some remarkable 
characters, both men and women, we leave that portion of its 
modern history, and hurry on to the moment when the cap- 
ture of Constantinople by the Crusaders and Venetians 
(1204) brought a new set of rulers, and a new civilization 
into Greece. Most fortunately we still possess the old 
French chronicle of Villehardouin‘, on this capture of Con- 
stantinople ; and he tells us how relatives of his own settled 
at Kalamata and at Mistra, right over the old Sparta, others, 
in Elis, where the great tower of the castle of Clarentza still 
stands, others, such as Hugo de Brienne in the eagle’s nest 
of Karytena in north Arcadia, and others, again, at Thebes. 
So Greece fell under the hands of feudal barons who kept 
courts famous for courtesy and chivalry, and were the de- 
light of the Frankish Crusaders as they passed to and from 
the Holy Land. . 

We hear Greece then spoken of as the model land of 
chivalry, whether it be that among foreigners the society 
of the Frankish castles was peculiarly select and free 
from lower strata, or (more likely) that we always find the 
ideal home of chivalry placed some where else by any chron- 
icler who discusses the subject. It consisted in constructing 
and maintaining illusions—this ideal of chivalry—and was, 
therefore, always removed from every day experience. The 
castles, however, remain a clear mark of the importance of 
the Frankish occupation of Greece. It is not easy now to 
tell exactly how much belongs to the knights, and how much 
to the Venetians and Turks, who in their turn fortified and 
maintained most of them. But the great square towers 
and frowning bastions occupy many a height in the wildest 
mountains of the interior, so much so that we wonder how 
knights clad iri mail could possibly have ridden in and out 
of these castles. This is peculiarly the case with Karytena, 
which is a rock over two thousand feet high, and most pre- 
cipitous, commanding a view of all central Arcadia. There 
are still fine fortifications of the same kind at Kalamata, 
Koron, Chalcis, and other places besides those already men- 
tioned. The fort and city of Mistra is probably the most 
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picturesque, and contains within it a whole epitome of the 
medizeval history of Greece. Moreover since a great earth- 
quake some thirty years ago, it has been well-nigh deserted 
for the modern Sparta, which is rebuilt down in the valley 
of the Eurotas, upon the classical site ; and so the ruins of 
Mistra have only the disintegrating forces of nature to deal 
with, they are not despoiled by the hand of man. The old 
arches and bastions drop now and then a stone, a monu- 
mental tear, as it were, for their departed greatness ; lizards 
and serpents people the nook of the hot chambers, when the 
glowing sun of Greece darts its penetrating rays through 
the dismantled roofs. As you look down into the valley 
you see groves of ancient olives, of mulberries, of great 
plane trees, and, above all, orchards of oranges and lemons 
glowing with their fruit. You see peasants going down to 
Sparta with their produce—tall fair people from Mt. Tayge- 
tus, that remind you of Homer’s ‘‘ yellow-haired Menelaus,”’ 
and when you turn west to the snowy peaks of the mount- 
ain, you find the fortress separated from it by a deep ravine, 
with a sounding stream hurrying to the valley. 

Here, when you study the buildings, you can trace many of 
the fortunes of the owners. William of Villehardouin, who 
had settled at Kalamata, chose this impregnable site, as he 
thought it, to be mistress (maitresse, old French mistra) of 
the country in 1247. The Greeks, who could not pronounce it, 
made it into mzsithra,which means in new Greek cream cheese! 
But Villehardouin was taken prisoner by the restored Byzan- 
tine emperor, Palzealogus, in 1263, and was obliged to cede 
his fortress as the price of his ransom. It was then made 
the seat of an archbishop, with a metropolitan church, of 
which there are still most interesting remains. It was re- 
modeled by the Greeks after their conquest of the country 
about 1460, and they added the baths and fountains, which 
were always foreign to modern Greek habits. The Vene- 
tians took their turn at it about 1700 ; and so you find Byzan- 
tine Greek, old French Latin, Venetian, and Turkish, not 
only in the style of the various ruins, but even in actual in- 
scriptions. In fact, it takes quite a savant in medizeval history 
to thread his way through this labyrinth of stone records. 

But I think this medizeval history well worth some con- 
sideration here, because it is a part of Greek history gener- 
ally omitted from our education, and the gap is sometimes 
serious. Thus when Shakspere in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’’ introduces Theseus, Duke of Athens, the classically 
trained boy or girl thinks, O dear, what an absurd anach- 
ronism, a duke at Athens, and Theseus, too, a regular pre- 
historical personage! But though the poet chose a classical 
name, quite strange to the Frankish occupiers of the Morea, 
he knew rightly that the term duke had a historical basis. 


In fact the dukes of Athens were quite a recent and well- 
known medieval. fact in his day. The first of them was 
Otho de la Roche, a knight of Champagne in France. There 
was; even a family of Florentine bankers, the Ajaccinoli, who 
succeeded to the dukedom, and so combined chivalry with 
the ideas of modern business. Thebes, too, the other eve of 
northern Greece, became the seat of knightly splendor, and 
no baronial castle was more renowned for splendor and re- 
finement than that erected by Nicholas de Saint Omer upon 
the ancient Cadmeia, a citadel of Thebes. But a new set of 
marauders, the Grand Catalan Company, who came origin- 
ally as mercenaries to fight for the Byzantine emperor, and 
then proceeded to conquer and plunder for themselves, de- 
stroyed the Frankish chivalry in a great battle in the marshes 
of Orchomenos, when the heavy armed horses sank, and the 
mail-clad knights were butchered by the knives of the Span- 
ish infantry. These people destroyed the famous phalanx 
of Thebes, as we may read in the zazve and cynical journal 
of their chronicler, the famous Ramon Muntaner’. So then 
the power of the Frankish invaders was broken up and dis- 
sipated, before the calamity of the capture of Constantinople, 
in 1452, put a new face on all European history. On 
the whole the native population of Greece did not fare well 
under the Frankish invaders. 

It transpires from letters written by the great Pope 
Innocent III. to the abbots of the Latin monasteries 
founded in the Morea and in the duchy of Athens by 
the Crusaders, that the zeal of these monks exceeded 
their discretion ; for the pope, who saw clearly the danger 
to Christendom of destroying its Eastern bulwark, the 
Byzantine empire, counsels moderation and benevolence 
to the Greeks, in order that they may be led back rather 
by affection than violence into the true fold. Of these 
Frankish abbeys there are few remains beyond those of 
Daphne and Mistra, for no doubt the Latin church in Mistra 
had its monastery close to it. The abbots of Daphne laid 
claim to perfect independence from the dukes, and their 
quarrels came before the sovereign pontiff. Nevertheless the 
dukes were laid to rest under the shelter of the monastery, 
where their rude stone coffins without ornament or inscrip- 
tion, have been found in recent days. One only bears the 
blazon of Guy II. de la Roche, third Duke of Athens—‘‘a 
brave knight,’’ says the chronicler, ‘‘ beloved of all, who at- 
tained great glory in every kingdom of the world.”’ A dis- 
tant power ruling through a deputy did not cost so much in 
labor and taxes as a number of local oppressors, building 
great fortresses, and devastating each others’ districts with 
continual raids. But of all this we hear little, as usual in 
feudal times, the lords are everything, and the people nothing. 
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GREEK BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.—II. 

A little more than a century after Solon’s birth, and near 
the time of the death of Pisistratus, about 527 B. C., Themis- 
tocles was born. His family was one of the ancient nobility 
at Athens, but had neither wealth nor prominence. Of his 
youth we know little, except that he was fond of practicing 
in argument, and did not care for poetry and music, which 
were the chief elements in a young Athenian’s mental 
training. He said that he could not tune a lyre nor sing a 
Song to it, but he knew how to give importance and strength 
toa small and insignificant city. 


In his youth the contrast between Greeks and barbarians 
(foreigners) was becoming strongly marked. At first, the 
outposts of Greek civilization, the colonies on the shores of 
the Mediterranean and the Biack Sea, met with no organized 
resistance ; they were established after brief conflicts with 
the native tribes. But at the beginning of the fifth century 
B. C., two powerful nations were resisting all Greek en- 
croachments. The Phcenicians, led now by their daughter- 
city Carthage, desired Sicily, Italy, and Cyrene. But the 
chief danger to Greece came from the great Persian empire 
which was extending its dominions on every side. About. 
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550, Cyrus, king of Asia, began his career of conquest. 
He overcame Media, Assyria, and Mesopotamia; he ad- 
vanced to Asia Minor and captured Croesus in Sardis, and 
brought under his sway the Greek cities of the coast. He 
returned to the interior and took Babylon, 539, without re- 
sistance. He was monarch of Asia. His son Cambyses 
subdued Egypt. The next Persian king, Darius, following 
in the footsteps of his predecessors, prepared to conquer 
Europe. He commanded more men and more wealth than 
any monarch of the world before him. Nothing seemed able 
to resist the Persian power. 

Meanwhile, the Greek states were arrayed against each 
other, and the citizens of each state were divided in factions. 

The Ionian Greeks of Miletus in Asia Minor revolted from 
Persia, in 500. They appealed in vain to Sparta for aid. 
Athens and Eretria sent a few ships. The Ionians and 
Athenians burned Sardis, the Persian capital of Asia 
Minor, but the Lydians turned against them, and the 
Athenians soon went home. The insurrection was quelled 
slowly, and if Athens had given a little further aid, the issue 
might have been very different. After putting down this 
rebellion, the Persian forces advanced at once toward Greece. 
Among the Greeks near the Hellespont, who were driven 
from their homes at this time, was Miltiades, who twenty 
years before had sought the destruction of Darius’ expedi- 
tion into Scythia, and had boldly sustained the Ionian re- 
volt. He barely escaped to Athens with his life. 

Mardonius, the youthful son-in-law of Darius, led the expe- 
dition by land and sea against Greece and Europe, in 493 or 
492. But as it reached Thrace in the autumn, the land force 


was distressed by attacks of the Thracians, and the fleet met 


with disaster off Mt. Athos. The expedition, however, was 
not an entire failure: Thrace and Macedonia paid tribute to 
Persia. Macedonian coins of this period have been found in 
the bed of the Tigris. 

In this year, 493, the young Themistocles was chief mag- 
istrate at Athens, and began the execution of the plans 
which were to change the character of thecity. Hesaw that 
Persia would attack Greece by sea, and he urged a gradual 
increase of the fleet which would end their conflict with 
gina (then mistress of the sea), and give safety to Athe- 
nian commerce. He persuaded the people to equip and fortify 
the harbors of the Pirzeus (three harbors clustering around 
acommanding height about five miles from Athens), and 
thus secure one of the best harbors of the Mediterranean. 

The Persian attack was only postponed by the failure of 
Mardonius. Inorder to avoid the dangers of Mt. Athos, the 
next expedition was to sail through the Cyclades islands. 
The former Athenian tyrant, Hippias, son of Pisistratus,was 
.at the Persian court. He could give counsel, and his friends 
at Athens were expected to give material aid. If the Per- 
-sians once gained a foothold in Attica, they could soon bring 
ail Greece into their power. Persian heralds were sent to 
demand earth and water, the usual tokens of subjection. 
The islands, including Athens’ neighbor Ajgina, and many 
countries on the main-land yielded. 

In 490, about seventy thousand Medes and Persians assem- 
bled near Tarsus in Cilicia, and set out with six hundred 
ships, besides transports, under command of the Mede Datis. 
Naxos was ravaged. Eretria in Eubcea,which had sent help 
to the revolting Ionians, ten years before, was burned ; its 
inhabitants were killed or enslaved. Thence the Persians 
crossed to Marathon, where shortly the most glorious battle 
of Greece was fought. 

The barbarians were thrown into confusion and at last 
were driven to their ships. More than six thousand of them 
were slain. The Athenians lost but one hundred nine- 
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ty-two men ; probably five times this number were wound. 
ed. The glory of the leadership of this battle belongs to 
Miltiades. 

The Persians had learned to respect Greek armies, 
But they were far from being utterly destroyed at Mara- 
thon ; they set sail for Athens, whither the Athenians also 
hastened. The Spartans arrived that same evening, having 
lost their share in the glory of the conflict. The bar- 
barians had no time to besiege Athens ; they did not want 
to encounter the autumn storms which had been so dis- 
astrous to them three years before, so sailed at once for Persia. 

King Darius gave orders for a larger and stronger expedi- 
tion against Greece. But while he was in the midst of the 
preparations for this, Egypt revolted, 486. Efforts were re- 
doubled ; armies were to be sent against both countries. 
Then Darius died, 485, at the age of sixty-four, after a reign 
of thirty-six years. He was succeeded by his son Xerxes, 
thirty-five years old. 

The Greeks made no systematic preparations to resist the 
further attacks of Persia. Three years after the battle of Mara- 
thon,a war broke out between Athensand A¢gina which threat- 
ened Greek unity, but finally saved Greece. It stimulated 
the perfection of the plans of Themistocles for enlarging the 
fleet and improving the harbors of Athens. The reduction 
of Aigina was the more important since that island seemed 
ready to aid Persia if opportunity offered. 

The silver mines at Laurium which had been so conven- 
ient for Solon’s reform, belonged to the state, and were at 
this time profitable. The expenses of the Athenian govern- 
ment were small, since public officials received no pay for 
their services. The treasury contained a surplus of one hun- 
dred talents, equal to about one million dollars now ; this 
was about to be distributed to the peopie, when Themistocles 
proposed that this money should be used in building one 
hundred ships of war, or triremes, and carried his point. He 
now had the largest fleet in Greece in readiness for any ser- 
vice. 

In 483, his rival Aristides was ostracised from Athens for 
ten years, and Xanthippus (father of Pericles) suffered the 
same fate not much later,—ostracism being a device to free 
the country from men whose influence was dangerous though 
they broke no law. This gave free play to Themistocles. 
He had one hundred ships built, assigning each to a rich 
man whose spirit of rivalry he roused, so that it became a 
point of honor to furnish the best equipped boat with the 
best disciplined crew. 

The members of the lowest division in Solon’s classifica- 
tion of the citizens had had no military obligations,—they 
were now compelled to serve on the fleet ; and the rich 
traders, whose wealth had not before raised them to the level 
of landed proprietors, were now called to equip triremes. 

After the Egyptian revolt was quelled, 483, Xerxes was 
determined to follow the exampleof his predecessors and ex- 
tend the boundaries of his empire ; he entered upon the con- 
quest of Europe—the only world left for him to conquer. 

The resistance of the Ionians in Asia Minor and of the 
Athenians at Marathon gave warning that a strong force was 
needed for the subjugation of Greece, and no ‘efforts were 
spared to give strength and magnificence to this first expe- 
dition of the new ruler. In order to avoid the failure of 
Mardonius, in 493, the army was to set out from Asia Minor 
at the opening of spring, that they might not be overtaken 
in Thrace by the storms of autumn; and acanal one hun- 
dred feet wide was dug through the isthmus of Mt. Athos, 
that the fleet might not be exposed to the dangers of that 
rocky promontory. The failure of Datis, in 490, brought back 
the original plan of a union of land and sea forces. ‘The 
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numbers which Herodotus gives are doubtless exaggerated, 
but Xerxes must have brought nearly a million of men into 
Greece. The fleet numbered twelve hundred triremes, of 
which a third were from the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 
The Hellespont was fettered by two pontoon bridges, about 
thirty feet wide and more than a mile long, each requiring 
about three hundred fifty ships. Provisions were stored 
at important places along the route of march ; Greek cities 
received orders to prepare food for the army. 

Athens took the initiative in rousing the Greeks and 
forming a leagueagainst the Persians. A national assembly 
was called to meet at Corinth, at which Themistocles repre- 
sented his city. The Greeks generally did not respond 
heartily to the call. Argos, moved by hatred for Sparta, 
and Thebes moved by hatred for Athens, refused to co-oper- 
ate with the patriots. The Greeks of Sicily were occupied 
with a conflict of their own with the Carthaginians under 
Hamilcar'. The Corcyreeans with their large fleet awaited 
the issue of the war. The Peloponnesians generally were 
inclined to attempt the defense only of Peloponnesus. The 
Pythian? oracle at Delphi was cowardly and recommended 
submission. 

Themistocles urged the defense of the narrow pass of 
Tempe in northern Greece, between Mt. Olympus and Mt. 
Ossa ; and a force went thither with him in command of the 
Athenians. But only he thought of meeting the Persian 
fleet on the open sea, and the position could not be defended 
without their ships; the Greek forces soon withdrew to 
Corinth. Again, on his proposition, a second line of defense 
was established at Thermopylz? and Artemisium, at the 
northern end of Eubcea. There alone the Greek fleet and 
army could be in communication, each meeting the enemy 
at the mouth of a pass or strait. The Spartan king Leoni- 
das led three hundred Spartans and three or four thousand 
allies to Thermopyle ; the Athenian fleet, which was neces- 
sary for the defense of the pass, with a few other ships went 
to Artemisium. This fleet was commanded by a Spartar, 
though Athens furnished one hundred ninety-seven 
shipsand Sparta only ten! The Aiginetans were unwilling 
to follow an Athenian leader; and in the interest of the 
common cause, Themistocles, the Athenian admiral, yielded 
and persuaded his countrymen to yield. 

In August, 480, the Persians came to Thermopyle and 
Artemisium. After three days’ conflict on land and sea 
Leonidas fell and the land pass was lost. This necessitated 
the retreat of the fleet. The second line of defense had to be 
abandoned. The army went at once to the isthmus of Cor- 
inth, where a wall formed for the Greeks the last line of 
defense on which their hopes rested. The fleet stopped at 
Salamis. The Athenians ma”e a most bitter sacrifice ; they 
left their homes and temples, and conveyed their families to 
Salamis or the nearest shore of Peloponnesus. On Themis- 
tocles’ motion, his exiled rivals, Aristides and Xanthippus, 
were recalled, and Aristides was put in command of the 
army. Only afew people remained in Athens. The Pythian 
oracle urged them to flee, but promised safety to the 
‘wooden walls.’’ Most interpreted this to mean that they 
were to find safety through flight in the ‘‘ wooden walls’’ of 
their boats; but Themistocles taught them that the wooden 
walls of safety were their ships of war—that the priestess 
promised them victory by sea. 

In September the barbarian army entered Attica and 
burned Athens. 

The Greek commanders were eager to proceed to Corinth, 
although Salamis was the best position for the defense of the 
isthmus since they commanded the strait, the pass, while 
at Corinth they would have been in the open sea where the 


advantage is on the side of the larger numbers. Themisto- 
cles sent secretly a trusty slave to Xerxes, to inform him 
that the Greeks were on the point of running away ; now the 
king had the opportunity of capturing them all. The mes- 
sage was believed. ‘The way of retreat was blocked. The 
Greeks were compelled by the wise Athenian’s stratagem to 
fight at Salamis. They had nearly four hundred ships to 
meet more than twice as many in the opposing fleet. Even 
here a Spartan commanded the Greeks, and the Spartans 
held the right wing, the place of honor. The Athenians be- 
gan the battle; the morning breeze favored them, as The- 
mistocles had planned that it should. The great numbers 
of the Persian fleet proved a source of confusion, since those 
in the rear who pressed forward to the fray interfered with 
their friends in the van. At last the barbarians fled in 
tumult. 

The Persian fleet was far from annihilated ; it was proba- 
bly still stronger than that of the Greeks. The Greeks ex- 
pected a renewal of the conflict, but their enemies were de- 
moralized. The end of September had come; the autumn 
storms were feared. Xerxes ordered a general retreat, but 
left Mardonius with three hundred thousand men to com- 
plete the conquest of Greece in the following summer. 

The Greeks gathered at the isthmus. Each general voted 
that he himself deserved the first prize for his services to his 
country, but all agreed that Themistocles deserved the sec- 
ond prize. The Athenian leader visited Sparta and received 
more and higher honors than had been given to any other 
foreigner. 

In the spring elections of 479, however, Themistocles was 
not retained in power, but his old rivals, Aristides and 
Xanthippus, gained control of the city. Why he was super- 
seded, is hard to say. Perhaps he was held responsible for 
the destruction of the city ; he had recommended the aban- 
donment of the land and the enlargement of the fleet. It was 
said that Themistocles had taken the spear and shield from 
the citizens and had given them the oar instead. 

But after the army of Mardonius had met defeat at Platza, 
August, 497, and the remnant of the Persian fleet was anni- 
hilated a few days later, at Mycale, and the Athenians set to 
work to rebuild their ruined city, in the spring of 478, The- 


. mistocles again came into power. He did not want Athens 


to be a mere vassal of Sparta, and saw that fortifications 
were needed to insure her independence, but he desired to 
avoid open battle. A trick was necessary. The jealous 
neighbors of Athens disliked the thought of her fortifica- 
tions, and called Sparta to interfere. At his suggestion 
Themistocles was appointed one of three embassadors to 
Sparta, and set out at once, directing that his associates 
should follow as soon as the wall was high enough for de- 
fense. Hedid not present himself to the authorities in 
Sparta, saying that he expected his associates every day ; 
in the meantime the Athenians were at work on the wall 
with all their might. When reports that could not be disre- 
garded were brought with definite information of the fortifi- 
cation of Athens, he urged the Spartans to send trusty men 
of their own number, to see with their owneyes. These em- 
bassadors, by his arrangement, were kept at Athens until 
he returned thither with his associates. The wallsof Athens 
were completed, and long walls later connected closely and 
securely the city with its harbors, the Piraeus and Phaleron. 

In 476, Themistocles received an ovation at the Olympic 
games which repaid him, he said, for all his efforts for the 
freedom of Greece. But soon after this his influence began 
to wane. The conservative party with Aristides at its head 
was strongly opposed to him. The growth of the fleet had 
caused great political changes. The people had saved 
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Athens ; full participation in political offices could no longer 
be denied them. They were admitted tothe archonship and 
the senate. On another point Themistocles differed from 
Aristides. He foresaw the inevitable conflict between Athens 
and Sparta, and desired to settle the quarrel as soon as pos- 
sible ; while Aristides desired peace and alliance with Spar- 
ta, expecting thus to secure the greatest harmony among 
the Greeks. He had made himself unpopular by frequent 
references to his public services, and in 471 or 470 a coalition 
was formed against him, he was ostracised, and withdrew 
to Argos. The Spartans thought him particularly danger- 
ous tothem there, when the Helots had revolted,‘and all Pelo- 
ponnesus was in a ferment and only needed a leader to over- 
throw the Spartan government. They accused him of com- 
plicity with Pausanias, the Spartan commander at Platzea, 
who had aspired and conspired to be the Persian satrap of 
Greece. They wanted to prove the Athenian leader as false 
as their own. 

In his absence Themistocles was sentenced to death and 
his property was confiscated, in 466. No one dared to shel- 
ter him, and after many dangers he fled to Persia in the 
spring of 465. Xerxes was about to resume the offensive 
against Greece, but was assassinated that summer. The 
reports as to the exact course of Themistocles in Asia are 
conflicting. But he was admitted to an audience with king 
Artaxerxes. He spoke frankly of the harm which he had 
done to the Persian empire, and claimed that he could ren- 
der still greater services. He asked time to learn the Per- 
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sian language before he should unfold his plans. The king 
assigned to him Magnesia as his residence, with a revenue 
of fifty talents. There he lived as a prince, and coined silver, 
of which two pieces have been found. 

In 459, just when a Greek fleet appeared before Cyprus, 
and the Persian king needed his counsel, Themistocles died. 
His family held influence for centuries in Magnesia, and 
soon regained their homein Attica. Whether, if he had lived, 
he would actually have aided the king against the Greeks, 
is uncertain. He was justly embittered by the treatment 
which he had received from his countrymen, but would have 
been unwilling to tear down the structure which he had 
himself reared. 

The glory for the victory of the Greeks over the barbarians 
unquestionably belongs to Athens. That city alone of all 
Greece pursued a dignified, straightforward course. If 
Athens had yielded, Greece and Greek civilization, Europe, 
the world—all would have been orientalized. Greek sculpt- 
ure, poetry, oratory, science, and philosophy would have 
been impossible. The course of Athens was due largely to 
the foresight and energy of Themistocles. He gave Athens 
her ships, and her ships saved Greece. He made the alli- 
ance with Sparta, and secured a league of the Greeks. He 
persuaded Athens to resign the leadership in the interest of 
harmony, kept the fleet together, and conducted the battles 
at Salamis. Finally, it was he who gave Athens her 
walls, and thus laid the foundation of the great Athenian 
empire. 
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BY JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. 


SECOND PAPER. 
VI. 

What is this earth, and by whom are its affairs controlled 
and regulated? What is the sea, and by what power are its 
waters restrained within their limits? By whom is the blue 
sky-dome held in its place as a protecting canopy above the 
earth? What is the sun that it should every day shed its 
light and heat upon land and sea, and who guides it along 
its appointed path through the heavens ? 

These were some of the questions which naturally sug- 
gested themselves to the inquiring minds of the Greeks. 
Earnestly seeking to discover the truth, they reasoned from 
the known to the unknown, from the seen to the unseen. To 
them, the supernatural was but a higher form and a mysteri- 
ous manifestation of the natural. Endeavoring to account 
for the origin of visible phenomena, they were led to consider 
the existence of invisible forces and influences, each of which 
was wielded by some superior intelligence. And thus, 
through successive inventions and fanciful suppositions, the 
story of the origin of the world and the birth of the gods took 
shape and became the introduction to their system of my- 
thology and the basis of their religious creed. 

VII. 

In the beginning there were neither gods nor heroes, 
neither men nor beasts, neither the blue vault of heaven nor 
the broad-breasted earth. Chaos reigned alone over the vast- 
ness of space, and besides him there was nothing. A shapeless 
void, silent, inconceivable, boundless—that was all. Then, 
in the fullness of time, Earth, the great mother, came into 
being, and lifted her face in that lone universe of nothingness. 
The darkness fled from before her, and gloomy Tartaros, 
child of Chaos, took shape and filled the depths beneath her. 
Then mysterious Love was warmed into life and came to 


dwell with her; and forthwith order began to spring out of 
confusion, and the elements of good and evil took somewhat of 
form, and arrayed themselves the one against the other. 
Jealous of Earth’s encroachment upon his kingdom, old 
Chaos brought two offspring into existence—Erebos the 
cheerless, and Night the sunless ; and to these two were born 
strange progeny—strange because so unlike their parents— 


joyous Day and blithesome ther. 


After this, Earth, to separate herself from Chaos, produced 
the blue Heaven, Uranos the protector ; and then the Mount- 
ains were brought forth, and the mighty Sea. The World 
was now complete,—Tartaros below, Uranos above, and smil- 
ing Earth in the midst, while howling Chaos reigned alone 
without. But of the great powers which control the phe- 
nomena of sea and air and sky, none save Eros (love) had 
yet existence. 

In the course of time twelve children, the mighty Titans, 
were born to Earth and Uranos. Of these there were six 
sons, Oceanus (ocean), Coeos, Crios, Hyperion (light), Iapetos, 
and Chronos (time); and six daughters, Theia, Rhea, Themis, 
Mnemosyne, Phoebe, and Tethys. Besides these, there were 
other strange and powerful beings born to Earth and Heaven. 
Such were the three Cyclopes,—Brontes, Steropes, and Arges 
(thunder, lightning, and brightness). Such also were the 
three Hundred-handed,—Cottos, Gyes, and Briareus (hail, 
rain, and snow). 

But these children found little favor in the sight of their 
father, old Uranos, ruler of Heaven and lord of Earth. He 
thrust the Cyclopes and the Hundred-handed into doleful 
caverns and dungeons dismal as Tartaros, and denied them 
the freedom of the upper air. Then the Earth was moved 
with pity for her suffering children, and she sought the means 
whereby they might gain their liberty. She persuaded the 
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Titans to rebel against the authority of Uranos, and out of 
the rocks she fashioned for them a mighty weapon—a sickle 
ofhoary steel. But when these earth-giants looked up and 
saw their father in all his dread majesty, their courage failed 
them, all, save Chronos the youngest of the sons, hesitated 
and shrunk back in fear. Then with the sickle which his 
mother had given him, Chronos boldly attacked old Uranos, 
and drove him, mutilated, from the throne where he had for 
so many ages held undisputed sway. 

The drops which fell from the wounds of Uranos were 
transformed into wondrous living beings. From some sprang 
the three Erinnyes,—the swift-footed Furies, the dread pun- 
ishers of evil-doers. From others came the Giants—beings 
of monstrous size, the progenitors of the savage wild tribes of 
the earth. From still others were born the Melian nymphs, 
who were the first growers of the fig and the olive, and the 
first tamers of cattle. And from the drops which fell into 
the sea, so some of the poets tell us, sprang care-dissolving 
Aphrodite, goddess of love and beauty. 

Uranos being thus deprived of his kingdom, the Titans 
with Chronos as their chief, assumed control of the world. 
To them was born a wonderful progeny of gods and god- 
desses, nymphs, and other deathless beings,—the guardians 
and rulers of land and sea, of air and sky, and of all living 
things upon the earth. The children of Chronos and Rhea 
were six in number,—three sons, Hades, Poseidon, and Zeus, 
and three daughters, Hestia, Demeter, and Hera. The chil- 
dren of Oceanus and Tethys were very numerous, including 
all the rivers on the earth, and three thousand ocean- 
nymphs. To Hyperion and Theia were born three children 
of light, Helios, Selene, and Eos,—the Sun, the Moon, and 
the Dawn. To Kceos and Pheebe, two daughters were born, 
sable-vested Leto, and star-bright Asteria. Krios married 
Eurybia, a daughter of the Sea ; and he became father of As- 
treeos the starry, Perses the bright, and Pallas the shaker. 
Iapetos became the husband of Clymene, a daughter of 
Oceanus, and to him four sons were born: Atlas the patient 
endurer ‘‘who knows the depths of every sea, and himself 
upholds the tall pillars which keep earth and sky asunder ’’; 
Mencetios the impetuous and haughty who gloried not in his 
kinship to the gods but in the strength of his manhood ; 
Prometheus the prudent, the friend and benefactor of the 
human race ; and Epimetheus the imprudent, through whose 
folly all ills were let loose upon the earth. 

In the meanwhile to Earth and Sea were born five chil- 
dren: Nereus the justice-loving elder of the sea; Thaumas 
the wonder; Phorcys the ruler of the sea; Ceto the fair- 
cheeked daughter of the deep ; and Eurybia who as we have 
already seen, became the wife of the Titan Krios. From 
Nereus sprang the Nereides, fifty sea-nymphs, strangely 
beautiful in form and feature. To Thaumas were born fleet- 
winged Iris, the rainbow, and the storm-bearing Harpies, 
swift as birds on the wing or as the blasts of the winter wind. 
The offspring of -Phorcys and Ceto were the three Gray 
Maidens and the Gorgon sisters upon whom ‘‘ no mortal that 
gazes and gazing can breathe on’’; and, some say that the 
Sirens who bloom with the flowers of spring and who still the 
winds of heaven with their songs were also their daughters. 

The last of all the children born to Mother Earth was 
Typhceus, a hundred-headed giant whoseeyes overlooked the 
stars and whose arms reached across the whole extent of the 
earth’sround disk. From his mouth shot flames of fire, and 
from his eyes the lightnings flashed ; he hurled the mountains 
against the skies, and the thunder of his voice made the foun- 
dations of the earth to tremble. He was the spirit of the 
hurricane and the dread earthquake, and had not the immor- 
tals seized him ere yet his strength was mature, and bound 


him in the lowest depths of Tartaros, all the world would 
have been upturned and destroyed by his mad fury. 

Thus were the sky, the land, and the sea peopled with im- 
mortal beings ; and thusthe twelve Titans and their offspring 
assumed control of all things animate or inanimate, and of 
whatever there was of force or power upon the earth ; and 
for countless ages Chronos, the spirit and personification of 
Time, ruled over them in peace. 

VIII. 

The poets tell us that during the reign of Chronos, men 
lived upon the earth in a state of happy innocence, ignorant 
of evil and free from every perplexing care. Prometheus had 
not yet filled the minds of men with unrest and never-satis- 
fied ambition ; Epimetheus had not yet let loose among them 
the ills which make life miserable. They possessed neither 
the spirit of forethought nor of improvidence. As Hesiod says: 

“They lived like gods, with minds devoid of care, 
Away from toils and misery : there was not 

Timid old age, but aye in feet and hands 

Equally strong the banquet they enjoyed, 

From every ill remote. They died as if 

O’ercome with sleep ; and all good things were theirs. 
The bounteous earth did of herself bring forth 

Fruit much and plenteous, and in quietness 

Their works midst numerous blessings they pursued.’’ 

Chaucer, in his quaint old English style, thus describes 
that age of innocent content : 

‘‘A blisful life, a peseable and so swete, 
Leddyn the peplis in the former age : 


The lambisshe pepyl, voyd of alle vice, 

Hadden noo fantasye to debate, 

But eche of hem woid oder well cheriche. 

No pride, none envie, none avarice, 

No lord, no taylage by no tyrannye, 

Humblesse, and pease, good fayth the emprise.”’ 
IX. 

But such a state of blissful existence could not endure for- 
ever. Discord must, at length, come in—first among the gods, 
and then among men—and destroy the peace, the ‘‘ hum- 
blesse and good fayth’’ which had so long blessed the 
world. The reign of Chronos was to be only for a time. 

Heaven and Earth had repeatedly warned Chronos that, since 
he had obtained his kingdom by forcibly driving his father 
from the throne, asa just punishment, he should lose his 
power through the rebellion of his own sons. In order to 
prevent any such catastrophe, he had swallowed all his older 
children as soon as they were born. But when Zeus, the 
sixth child, was brought into the world, Rhea, the mother, 
concealed him in a cave in the island of Crete, and gave to 
cruel Chronos a stone, wrapped in swaddling clothes, which 
he, without examining, swallowed. The old Titan, unused 
to diet of this sort, becamie very sick, and finally threw up 
not only the indigestible stone but the five children whom 
he had previously swallowed. Strange to say, they were alive 
and well; and Chronos in his astonishment resolved to do 
them no further harm, but allow them to live in peace. 

Such is the story related by some of the later poets, al- 
though Homer nowhere refers to such a legend, but speaks 
of Zeus as the eldest of the sons of Chronos. The whole was 
probably at first simply a poetic allegory, relating how Time 
finaliy swallows up or destroys those things which itself has 
brought into existence. 

In the meanwhile, Zeus was nurtured by the Melian 
nymphs on the island of Crete. Adrasteia, a goddess of na- 
ture, rocked him in her cradle; and he was fed with milk and 
honey, with ambrosia brought by pigeons from old Ocean’s 
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stream, and with nectar drawn from a rock and carried to 
him by an eagle. And all the time the Curetes danced about 
him and clashed their arms together with a great noise, in 
order that Chronos might not hear the cries of the babe. 

In the course of time Zeus grew up and acquired that strength 
of which he afterward boasted to his fellows, saying : ‘‘ Go to, 
now, ye gods, make trial that ye all may know how far I am 
the mightiest of all. Fasten ye a rope of gold from heaven, 
and all ye gods lay hold thereof and all goddesses ; yet ye 
could not drag from heaven to earth, Zeus the supreme coun- 
selor, not though ye toiled sore. But were I minded to pull 
with all my strength, then should I draw you up with very 
earth and sea withal. Thereafter would I bind the rope about 
a pinnacle of Olympus, and so should all these things be hung 
in air. By so much am I beyond gods and beyond men !’ 

Feeling thus his superiority, Zeus persuaded the other 
children of Chronos to join him in making war upon their 
father and his brothers, the Titans. A conflict, fierce and 
terrible, was accordingly begun. Zeus and his forces fought 
from the summit of Mount Olympus in Thessaly ; Chronos 
and the Titans waged war from the top of Mount Othrys. 
For ten whole years the battle raged, nor ever for one mo- 
ment did its fury cease. The thunders rolled, the lightnings 
flashed most dreadfully, rocks were hurled from peak to peak, 
forests were overthrown and the trees uprooted, the very 
earth shook to its center with the din of the conflict. At 


length, Zeus inquired of Mother Earth to know the means 
whereby he might obtain the victory over the Titans. 
‘*Behold,”’ replied she, ‘‘there are my children, Briareus, 
Cottos, and Gyes, the hundred-handed three, still imprisoned 
in the caverns and rocky clefts where Uranos their father 


long time ago confined them. They are the powers that 
can give you the victory. Set them free, and make them 
your helpers.”’ 

Forthwith, by the command of Zeus, the hundred-handed 
three were released from their prison-house. The battle with 
the Titans was renewed ; and that which Zeus and his breth- 
ren unaided were not able to perform, was, with the help of 
Briareus, Cottos, and Gyes, finally accomplished. For what 
other powers of nature can withstand the resistless strength 
of rain, hail, and snow? The Titans were defeated, and all, 
except old Oceanus, were banished to ‘‘misty Tartaros, right 
far away, where is the deepest gulf beneath the earth.’’ And 
the ever-watchful hundred-handed three were set over them as 
guards. They were not doomed, however, to perpetual punish- 
ment; for, in the later time, they were released from the prison- 
house of iron, and Chronos permitted to reign over the shades of 
the departed heroes in the summery islands of the western sea. 

As for Zeus, he seated himself upon the ancient throne of 
Uranos and Chronos, and divided with his two brothers the 
dominion of the world. ‘‘In three lots were all things di- 
vided, and each drewa domain of his own. To Poseidon fell 
the hoary sea, to be his habitation forever ; to Hades, the 
murky darkness where dwell the shades of the dead ; to Zeus, 
the wide heaven, in clear air and clouds. But the earth and 
high Olympus were left to be held in common by all.’’ 

> Fi 

The court of Zeus, the supreme, was now established on 
the summits of Olympus. This, in the earlier ages, was un- 
derstood to be the mountain of that name in Thessaly, the 
highest peak of which the Greeks then had any knowledge. 
But at a later period the poets described another Olympus, 
more aérial, more wonderful than the Thessalian mount, be- 
cause situated, not on earth, but in the high heaven. Upon 
this aérial height were built the halls and dwelling-places 
of the immortals. These were wrought of copper and brass, 
and framed with many a cunning device by the famed 
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craftsman Hephaistos, the son of Zeus and Hera his queen. 

As there had been twelve Titans who exercised godlike 
power during the reign of Chronos, so now there were twelve 
Olympians, six gods and six goddesses, who held places of 
honor at the court of Zeus. The gods were Zeus and. his 
brother Poseidon, and Ares, Hephaistos, Apollo, and Hermes, 
the four sons of Zeus. The goddesses were Hera, the wife of 
and sister of Zeus, Demeter and Hestia his sisters, Athena 
and Artemis his daughters, and Aphrodite. Besides these 
twelve there were other dwellers on Olympus : Leto, the moth- 
er of Apollo and Artemis ; Hebe, the cup-bearer at the feasts: 
Iris, the fleet-winged messenger of Zeus ; Themis, the Titan- 
ess, goddess of justice; Paieon, the surgeon of the Olym- 
pians ; the Seasons, the Graces, the Muses, and many others, 

In the Iliad of Homer you may read a description of one of 
the councils of the gods, held in the halls of ‘‘ many-folded 
Olympus.’’ Themis, by order of Zeus, had called the immor- 
tals to the meeting. ‘‘ She ranged all about, and bade them 
to the house of Zeus. No river failed to come up, save only 
Ocean ; nor was any nymph absent of all those that haunt 
fair thickets and springs of rivers and grassy water-meadows. 
When they reached the house of Zeus, the gatherer of clouds, 
they sat them down on shining thrones by the side of pol- 
ished columns which Hephaistos in the cunning of his heart 
had wrought for his father Zeus.’’ 

Elsewhere in the same poem you may read an account of a 
feast in the banquet-hall of the gods. Hephaistos bears the 
wine to the immortal guests, but serves his mother first. 
‘* Hera, the white-shouldered, smiled, and smiling took the 
cup that her son had brought. Then he poured wine to all 
the other gods, beginning first with those at his right hand, 
and ladling the sweet nectar from a jar. And laughter un- 
quenchable arose among the gods at sight of the lame crafts- 
man bustling about the palace ; and thus they feasted all day 
long till the setting of the sun ; nor did any stand aloof from 
that fair banquet, or from the sound of the beauteous lyre 
which Apollo touched, or from the sweet voices of the Muses 
as they sang each inher turn. But when the bright light of 
the sun was set, each of the deathless ones betook himself to 
his own house to sleep. And Zeus the Olympian thunderer 
went also to his couch where he was wont of old to take his 
rest whenever sweet sleep came upon him.”’ 

According to the popular conception of the Greeks concern- 
ing these mighty dwellers on Olympus, they were but little 
superior, save in strength and magnitude, to the puny race 
of men who worshiped them. They differed from human 
beings in their freedom from many of the irksome limitations, 
physical and moral, to which mortals are subject. Some of 
them surpassed mankind in wisdom and in the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge ; and yet they were often short-sighted 
in their designs, unable to carry out their dearest plans, jeal- 
ous of the success of others, quarrelsome, revengeful. Al- 
though gifted with immortal life they were subject to hunger, 
thirst, and weariness, and even sometimes suffered from the 
infliction of physical injuries. They were not restrained or 
guided by any general regard for the rules of justice and 
right doing, but each acted in accordance with the peculiar 
laws of his own nature. Through their influence men were 
prompted to noble deeds and virtuous lives, and by them also 
they were moved to the commission of unworthy and wicked 
acts. Yet the pious Greek regarded them with a sincere de- 
votion ; to him they were beings of ‘‘loftier majesty, honor, 
and might’’ than man, and hence worthy of reverence and 
faithful homage. They were the rulers of earth, sea, and 
sky, the beings by whom the varied phenomena of nature 
were modified and controlled, and hence were to be feared, 
worshiped, and appeased with prayers and sacrifices. 
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SUNDAY READINGS. 


SELECTED BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 


[Movember 4.] 
—— Sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 
That very near about us lies 
The realm of spiritual mysteries. 
The sphere of the supernal powers 
Impinges on this world of ours. 
The low and dark horizon lifts, 
To light the scenic terror shifts ; 
The breath of a diviner air 
Blows down the answer of a prayer :— 
That all our sorrow, pain, and doubt 
A great compassion clasps about, 
And law and goodness, love and force, 
Are wedded fast beyond divorce. 
Then duty leaves to love its task, 
The beggar Self forgets to ask ; 
With smile of trust and folded hands, | 
The passive soul in waiting stands 
To feel, as flowers the sun and dew, 
The One true Life its own renew. 


So, to the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught, 
The mystery dimly understood, 
That love of God is love of good, 
And, chiefly, its divinest trace 
In Him, of Nazareth’s holy face ; 
That to be saved is only this,— 
Salvation from our selfishness, 
From more than elemental fire, 
The soul’s unsanctified desire, 
From sin itself, and not the pain 
That warns us of its chafing chain ; 
That worship’s deeper meaning lies 
In mercy, and not sacrifice, 
Not proud humilities of sense 
And posturing of penitence, 
But love’s unforced obedience ; 
That Book and Church and Day are given 
For man, not God,—for earth, not heaven,— 
The blesséd means to holiest ends, 
Not masters, but benignant friends. 
—From Whittier’s ‘‘The Meeting.’’ 
In the middle of the last century there came such a re- 
newal of the church’s life. State Churchman and Dissenter, 
Calvanist and Arminian, alike shared in its blessings. 
Though its results are gathered into organized form in one 
ecclesiastical communion, it was limited to no one. Its first 
effect was, through increase of catholicity, to weaken the 
binding power of separative dogmas. I may be allowed, I 
trust, in this presence, to quote one of the leaders of the 
Evangelical movement, John Wesley. In a letter to a friend 
he writes : ‘‘ You have admirably expressed what I mean by 
an opinion, as contradistinguished from an essential doc- 
trine. Whatever is compatible with love to Christ and a 
work of grace is an opinion.’’ (Journal, May 16, 1765.) 
And again: ‘I am sick of opinions. I am weary to bear 
them. My soul loathes this frothy food. Give me solid and 
Substantial religion. Give me an humble, gentle lover of 


God and man, a man full of mercy and good fruits, without. 
partiality and without hypocrisy ; a man laying himself out 
in the work of faith, the patience of hope, and the labor of 
love. Let my soul be with these Christians, wheresoever 
they are, and whatsoever opinion they are of.”” (‘‘ A Further 
Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion,’’ sec. iv., par. 14.) 
Thus we may say that one of the early fruits of the Evan- 
gelical revival was a discrimination between the essential 
and the unessential in dogma ; between the credenda and the 
cogitanda', between those facts of the creed which minister 
more directly to the life, and those which, whether deter- 
mined in one way or another, leave the life untouched.—Dr. 
George R. Crooks.* 


[November r1.] 
The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, 
the hills, and the plains— 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him 
who reigns? 


Earth, these solid stars, this weight of 
body and limb, 

Are they not sign and symbol of thy di- 
vision from Him ? 


Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit 
with Spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer 
than hands and feet. 


God is law, say the wise; O Soul, and let 
us rejoice. 

For if He thunder by law the thunder is. 
yet His voice. 


Law is God, say some: no God at all, says: 
the fool ; 

For all we have power to see is a straight 
staff bent in a pool; 


And the ear of man cannot hear, and the 
eye of man cannot see; 
But if we could see and hear, this Vision— 
were it not He? 
—From Tennyson's ‘‘The Higher Pantheism.’” 
In the springtide men say to one another, as the showers: 
fall and the sunshine gleams, we can almost see the hedges 
and the trees growing ; the growth is so quick as to be al- 
most measurable by the eye whilst the observer stands and 
looks upon the green beauty. So in the springtide of the 
soul, when we are made aright by the action of the Holy 
Spirit, as we read the inspired Book, we seem to see it ex- 
pand, enlarge, beautify, and we exclaim, ‘‘ Thy testimonies 
are wonderful’’: they touch the imagination at its highest 
point ; they give satisfaction to the keenest hunger; they 
leave no aspiration of the soul without its appropriate reply. 
‘‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, anda light unto my 
path’’ (cxix. 105). It isnot only an astronomical wonder 
far up among the dark clouds, only to be searched out by 
telescopes ; it is a lamp unto the feet anda light unto the 
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particular path which the pilgrim travels. So to say, the 
Bible accommodates itself to personal and domestic uses, it 
can be just what we need it to be,—a light along a dark 
country lane, a lamp gleaming upon a forest path to show 
us our course through all the entanglement and labyrinth 
of the thick wood ; or it can blaze as the sun never shone 
even when it shined in its strength. 

The Psalmists never hesitated to say that the Bible, as they 
had it, met all life’s deepest necessities: ‘‘ This is my com- 
fort in my affliction: for thy word hath quickened me”’ 
{cxix. 50); ‘‘ 1 remembered thy judgments of old, O Lord ; and 
have comforted myself’’ (cxix. 52); ‘‘ Unless thy law had been 
my delight, I should then have perished in my affliction ”’ 
{cxix. 92); ‘‘ Trouble and anguish have taken hold on me: 
yet thy commandments are my delight”’ (cxix. 143). A 
Book of which all this can be said the world will not willing- 
ly let die. Whatever is held by the heart is held longest. 
The friend that will sit up all night when we are in pain and 
weariness is nota friend we can easily cast off. Manya 
summer-holiday acquaintance we can well dismiss, but the 
friend that knows us, that sticketh closer than a brother, 
that is the same in winter and in summer, that is tenderer 
in affliction even than in joy, is a friend whose name will 
stand at the top, and will survive the going away of many 
whose affection was superficial, and whose relation to us, 
though ostentatious, was flimsy. 

If the Psalmists could say all this, what can we say? If 
the dawn was so beautiful, what of the midday? If the 
spring were sorich, what of the harvest ?—Dr. Joseph Parkers 


[November 78. ] 

For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 

And hope and fear,—believe the aged friend,— 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love, 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is ; 
And that we hold thenceforth to the uttermost 
Such prize despite the envy of the world, 

And, having gained truth, keep truth: that is all. 


Helpful was the light, 
And warmth was cherishing, and food was choice 
To every man’s flesh, thousand years ago, 
As now to yours and mine ; the body sprang 
At once to the height and stayed ; but the soul,—no ! 
Since sages who, this noontide, meditate 
In Rome or Athens, may descry some point 
Of the eternal power, hid yester eve ; 
And as thereby the power’s whole mass extends, 
So much extends the ether floating o’er 
The love that tops the might, the Christ in God. 


I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 
—From Browning's ‘‘A Death in the Desert.’’s 
There is in growth, no previous whole, no miniature parts, 
nothing in that from which the growth starts, to indicate 


what the outcome is to be. Is it said that the chicken is in 
the egg potentially ? Yes, but only as the ship is in the trees 
of the forest and in the iron unwrought. The material from 
which the chicken is to be formed is there, but the bones and 
the bill and the muscles and the tendons are not there. 
There is nothing there but the material out of which the ani- 
mal is to be formed and the unknown something which we 
call life. Nor is thereany one center from which the growth 
of the animal starts in such a way as to indicate what may 
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be called development from a center. Each bone starts from 
a center of its own and pushes out toward the other bones, 
and becomes joined to them, not organically but mechanic- 
ally, by sutures and ligaments, so that the putting together 
of the skeleton is singularly like the putting together of any 
piece of machinery in a mechanical way. The process is 
totally unlike any other. Even in the egg, where the whole 
material for the formation of the animal is given, the only 
similarity between that and a proper development is, that 
the process is carried on by an agency that is not discerned 
as separate from the material. But how if we takea bunch of 
grapes? Here the whole process is carried on through a stem 
not the tenth of an inch in diameter ; and by an agency and 
with a skill of which man knows nothing the minor stems 
are formed, the delicate covering, the pulp, and the seed for 
growth of other grapes, while the material for the whole is 
gathered, not atall from the seed from which the vine sprang, 
nor from the vine itself except as an instrument, but from 
the earth and the air and the ocean. This being so, what 
significance is there to the word development, or evolution, 
when applied to such a process? No, it is growth by which 
word a process is indicated, the antecedents and conditions 
ot which we know, but of the cause and method of which we 
know nothing, absolutely xofhing, and we may as well say 
so.—Dr. Mark Hopkins’. 


[Movember 25.] 
What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell ; 
And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible. 
We who in Christ believe 
That he for us hath died, 
We all his unknown peace receive, 
And feel his blood applied. 
Exults our rising soul, ° 
Disburdened of her load, 
And swells unutterably full 
Of glory and of God. 
His love, surpassing far 
The love of all beneath, 
We find within our hearts, and dare 
The pointless darts of death. 
Stronger than death or hell 
The sacred power we prove ; 
And, conquerors of the world, we dwell 
In heaven, who dwell in love. 
—Charles Wesley. 
The best commentary upon the Bible is experience. The 
man who can stand up and say :I have been in affliction, sor- 
row, darkness, weakness, poverty, and the Bible has proved it- 
self to be counselor, and light, and guide, and friend, is one of 
the best annotators the Bible ever had. As for those who 
wish to understand the Book, let me say, begin where you 
can : begin at a parable, begin at a beatitude, begin at any ac- 
cessible point, and work your way from the known to the 
unknown, not fitfully and spasmodically, but steadily, con- 
stantly, patiently. Blessed Book, bright as heaven when 
the sun has dissolved the clouds ; beautiful as earth when 
the summer‘has clothed it with flowers ; wondrous book,— 
now all music, now all judgment,—a fountain in the wilder- 
ness, a shade as of a great rock in a weary land,—an infinite 
provision for the soul’s infinite hunger,—not a man-made 
Book at all, but quite full of God, throbbing with God, 
burning with God, awful, solemn, sublime with God. Other 
books come and go, but this Book stands forever, because 
the world forever needs it.—Dr. Joseph Parker. 
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CIRCLE OF THE 


SCIENCES. 


BY PROF. A. P. COLEMAN, Ph.D. 
Of Victoria University, Coburg, Ontario. 


PART SECOND. 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Our deepest soundings in the ocean of the universe bring 
to light everywhere matter in motion. In fact, nothing but 
motion is directly made known to us by our senses. Matter 
itself is something of which we know absolutely nothing. 
No man ever saw, heard, or felt it, or can ever redch it with 
his organs of sense ; he can only say that he is aware of cer- 
tain kinds of motion, one affecting his eyes as light, another, 
his ears as sound, others, his sense of feeling as heat or hard- 
ness ; and he infers that something moves, that something 
underlies all these properties, and this unknown something 
he names matter. 

Perhaps some reader doubts that all these properties are 
motions and thinks he can directly grasp matter itself. A 
very little thought will show how incorrect this is. Look at 
a glowing coal on the grate. It is red and hot and hard and 
has a definite shape. Now, how are we aware of all these 


facts? The light and heat come to us through space, and so 
must be motions. The form, too, is impressed on our eye 
by motions coming from different parts of its surface. Again, 
if we proceed to crush it with the tongs, we find that it re- 
sists ; the particles strike back and keep the two parts of the 
tongs from closing. If there were no motion in resistance, 
the tongs would snap together as if there were absolutely 


nothing between them. A little inquiry will show that every 
item of information that reaches us comes in the form of 
motion and can come in no other way. 

The science that treats of matter and motion, or energy, 
as modern authorities prefer to say, is generally called 
Physics, and is, of course, the widest in range and the most 
fundamental of all the sciences. Physics must not be con- 
founded with physic, or medicine. In primitive times all 
learning that did not treat of morals or of mind was called 
physics, the healing art being included with the rest ; but in 
these modern days of specialism the physicist and the 
physician in methods and in subjects of study stand almost 
as far apart as the poles. Physics is sometimes called 
Natural Philosophy in distinction from mental and moral 
philosophy, but the term seems to be going out of use. 

Physics has been referred to as treating of matter and mo- 
tion, or energy. Matter we cannot define except by its 
properties, i. e. its motions. The word motion needs no defi- 
nition ; but energy, a favorite term with physicists, should 
be discussed for a moment. It usually implies matter in 
motion and may be described as ‘‘ the power of doing work.”’ 
The words energy and work, however, are not taken in quite 
the ordinary sense in physics. An illustration or two will 
make this clear. A ball just shot from a cannon possesses 
energy by virtue of its motion and does work when it strikes 
the wall of a fort. A different sort of energy is contained in 
abent bow. The bow as a whole may not be in motion, but 
its particles are in a state of tension and, when set free, tend 
to fly back to their normal position, thus driving the arrow 
toward its mark. This kind of energy, depending on rela- 
tive position, often is said to be “‘ potential,” though some 
think it rather unreasonable to call it energy at all. Another 
word constantly turning up in physical sciences is force. It 
is rather a vague word and may be defined as ‘‘the ultimate 
pa of motion.’’ There isa strong tendency at the present 
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day to get rid of the notion of force and to reduce all things to 
matter and motion. Therearesome very important phenome- 
na, however, which hardly can be explained by any form of 
motion ; gravitation, for instance, that strange attraction, ex- 
erted by every body on all other bodies, has never been sat- 
isfactorily explained in terms of matter and motion ; nor can 
elasticity be accounted for, unless by supposing a force of 
repulsion between the ultimate particles of a body which 
makes them rebound when crowded too close together. 

All science is founded on assumptions that are beyond ex- 
planation, but there isa strong desire to reduce these assump- 
tions to the smallest possible number, and hence the wish to 
replace force by energy in following out the phenomena of 
the universe. 

Whatever matter may be, it is a settled doctrine of physics 
that it is indestructible ; and this conclusion is reached by 
experience. Even where matter disappears and seems to 
have been destroyed, it is easy to prove that it has only 
changed its form. The coal burned in our stoves vanishes as 
a gas, but is not annihilated. It would be no easy matter to 
collect all the carbonic acid gas formed and deprive it of oxy- 
gen, but if this were done every particle of carbon burnt 
would be restored again. Innumerable experiments reach 
the same conclusion ; and relying on the uniformity of nat- 
ure we say that matter isindestructible. This does not mean 
that matter is eternal, is uncreated and cannot perish, but 
simply that according to our experience it does not come 
into or go out of existence. It isa curious thought that if 
matter should come to absolute rest and lose that inertia by 
which it resists a change of state, it would practically be an- 
nihilated for mankind, since but for its motions we should 
never become aware of matter at all. 

A similar doctrine is held as regards energy, and is 
generally called ‘‘the law of the conservation of energy.”’ 
This law has given a new insight into phenomena and forms 
a secure foundation for large parts of physics. Togainan 
idea of it, let us take an illustration. The water ofa riverabove 
a fall has potential energy from its position. Set it free and 
it sinks to a lower level, losing it advantage of position, but 
turning a water-wheel, which again keeps a dynamo in rev- 
olution. Here the motion of the water is turned into a to- 
tally different kind of energy, electricity. Carry this by 
wires to all parts of a city, and it may be changed into an- 
other form of energy, light. Now in all these changes no 
energy is lost ; no doubt some of it is wasted in friction, and 
streams off as heat, but if at the end of the process, we add 
up all the different kinds of energy, the sum is exactly the 
same as we set out with in the beginning. If we make this 
general, we can say with the physicist that the whole amount 
of energy in the universe is constant ; and from this, far- 
reaching conclusions both in theory and in practice may be 
drawn. 

Of course the statements made about matter and energy 
can be exact only if our measurements have been accurate ; 
and on this account physicists bestow great care on the deter- 
mination of some fundamental points, such as the mass, or 
amount of matter contained in bodies experimented with, the 
space filled or traversed by them, and the /ime required for 
any change. The advance of any branch of physics depends 
very closely on the perfection of measuring instruments and 
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of the mathematical treatment of the problems attached. 
Physics is so largely the groundwork of all science that we 
have spent some time in trying to give clear ideas of some 
of its foundation stones. 

There are many departments of physics, some that have 
been studied for centuries and others that are among the 
newest of the sciences ; while the new conceptions that have 
come in are rapidly changing our point of view, so that a 
classification of the sciences included in physics is very hard 
to carry out. Taking mechanics first, we may look on it as 
a mathematical treatment of the laws governing bodies in 
motion. Some parts of it were known to the ancients, and 
its treatment has grown more and more exact up to the pres- 
ent day. On its practical side it provides the ‘mathematics 
for engineering and the building of machinery. The ground 
covered by mechanics is sometimes divided into two parts, 
Statics, where conflicting forces or energies balance one an- 
other and the body remains at rest, and Dynamics, where 
one or more forces overpower the others and motion takes 
place. Matter is, however, not always solid, but sometimes 
liquid or gaseous, and the two latter states may be taken 
up separately, liquids under Hydrostatics and Hydro- 
dynamics, and gases under Pneumatics. 

Perhaps here a word should be said regarding Molecular 
Physics, in which great advances have been made lately ; but 
first we must understand what is meant by a molecule. Let us 
suppose a body before us which we cut into halves. Each 
half may be cut in twoagain, andso on. Shall we ever reach a 
point where another subdivision is impossible without chang- 
ing the character of the substance? Physicists hold that 
there is such a point ; and the smallest particle that can be 
imagined is called a molecule, from the Latin word for a little 
mass. Molecules are far too small to be seen by man even 
with the help ofthe strongest microscope. Crooks represents 
the number of molecules included in a cubic inch of matter 
by sixteen followed by twenty-one ciphers, a quantity so 
vast that the mind can form no real conception of it at all. 
Small as molecules are, some inferences have been drawn as 
to their properties and behavior toward one another under 
changing circumstances ; and on these inferences and as- 
sumptions men of science are trying to lay the foundations 
for all real knowledge of nature. If we could only thoroughly 
understand the motions and forces belonging to molecules, 
nature would no longer have any mysteries for us, since all 
things around us are but groups of molecules, and the prop- 
erties of bodies simply result from the properties of the mole- 
cules out of which they are built. Unhappily a satisfactory 
knowledge of molecules is still far distant,and present theories 
bristle with difficulties and even contradictions. What shall 
we say of an infinitesimal point of matter endowed at the same 
time with attraction and its opposite, repulsion? Strangeas 
such assumptions are, molecular theories have thrown a flood 
of light on several important parts of physics. 

Molecules may have several kinds of motions, each the 
subject of a special science. When a bell or tuning-fork is 
struck, it sends out waves of rarer and denser air which im- 
press our ears as sound. These vibrations run in the line of 
propagation and are studied as Acoustics, a science very 
fully worked out, so that very little advance is now being 
made init. Its bearing on music and musical instruments is 
evident. There is another set of wave motions that our 
senses translate as heat and light. They are almost infinite- 
ly smaller than those of sound, and in this case the molecules 
vibrate at right angles to the line of propagation. These 
wave motions are studied in Optics, and like acoustics the 
science seems to have been very thoroughly worked out. On 
the practical side, optics gives the laws to be followed in 


making and using the telescopes and microscopes which have 
revealed such new worlds to us. 

Another very important variety of molecular motion is. 
studied under the name of Electricity and its kindred subject 
magnetism ; but we have no organ of sense that reveals it to. 
us, so that we have very imperfect ideas as to just the kind 
of motion implied in electricity. If it could not be transformed 
into light or heat we never should have been aware of its ex- 
istence, and the brilliant applications of electricity at the pres- 
ent day would never have been discovered. Probably this 
branch of physics is now the most eagerly studied and most 
rapidly advancing of all, notwithstanding our ignorance of 
what the motion really is. May not equally potent forms of 
energy surround us like an atmosphere, waiting until we 
find means of discovering them and putting them to use, 
and might not new organs of sense open up new worlds 
hitherto undreamed of ? 

The sciences just referred to are of comparatively small 
extent, but a much more important offshoot of physics re- 
mains to be considered, that is, Chemistry, a science so vast 
in itself that it is rapidly falling into several subordinate 
sciences, each wide enough to occupy a life-time without be- 
ing exhausted. It will be remembered that physics proper 
occupies itself with the general phenomena connected with 
matter and motion, and goes no further in its analysis than 
the molecule—from the physical point of view each molecule 
being like all others, or at least not distinguished fundamen- 
tally from others. Chemistry, however, is not satisfied with 
this, but subdivides the molecules themselves into still sim- 
pler elements which it calls atoms, from a Greek word mean- 
ing indivisible. These atoms are not all alike, and chemistry 
investigates the differences between them, their affinities for 
one another, and the compounds formed by their combina- 
tion. The action of what is called ‘‘chemical affinity’ is 
very different from that of any of the forces or energies dis- 
cussed in physics proper, since it implies that atoms of dif- 
ferent kinds have a certain selective power, and choose out 
favorites with which to unite and form molecules. Physical 
changes do not destroy the identity of a body, but chemical 
ones do. A piece of steel which is turned into a magnet is 
none the less steel, though it now has a new property, that 
of attracting iron. But if the piece of steel is dropped into. 
sulphuric acid it disappears entirely after’a while and a totally 
new substance is formed, sulphate of iron. This is a pale 
green, unpleasantly inky tasting salt, very brittle and easi- 
ly dissolved in water, having hardly a property in com- 
mon with iron or steel. This may serve as an example of a 
chemical change. 

In the course of years more than seventy kinds of elements. 
have been discovered by chemists, each distinct from the 
others, though often closely related to some of them. The 
atoms, or smallest particles of the elements, differ greatly in 
weight and other properties. The heaviest atom of the 
seventy elements weighs two hundred forty times. as. much 
as the lightest, and if we arrange them in the order of their 
weight, from the lightest to the heaviest, they fall into. 
natural groups, as though the weight of the atom deter- 
mined its properties. This hints perhaps that the atoms them- 
selves are really compound and consist of various amounts. 
of a still unknown ultimate substance. Looked at from the 
atomic side, chemistry is very closely related to molecular 
physics and may be considered even more fundamental than 
that branch of science, since the properties.of the atoms im- 
ply those of the molecules which they combine to. form. 

The chemical elements differ much in their activity and 
their powers of combining with other elements, so.that by 
their inter-action a vast number of different compounds may: 
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be formed. One element, carbon, well known to us under 
the three forms of coal, graphite, and diamond, is so remark- 
able in this respect that its combinations with hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen probably outnumber all the known 
compounds of the other elements. For convenience the 
chemistry of the carbon compounds is set off as a distinct 
branch, which has been named Organic Chemistry from the 
fact that many of these compounds are found in the organs 
of plants and animals ; and it was at first mistakenly sup- 
posed that they could not be prepared artificially. ll the 
elements and all the compounds except those of carbon are 
treated under Inorganic Chemistry. A distinction is some- 
times made between the chemistry of the metals, such as 
gold, copper, and iron, and that of the non-metals, including 
oxygen, chlorine, sulphur, ete. On the practical side of the 
science we have Qualitative Analysis which finds out what 
elements make up a given substance; and Quantitative Analy- 
sis which determines the amount by weight of each element 
in a given weight of substance. Blow-pipe Analysis and As- 
saying are simply methods of analysis based on the use of 
intense heat instead of solutions causing the necessary reac- 
tions. Metallurgy is the practical application of such 
methods on the large scale in separating metals from their 
ores. The applications of chemistry are of immense impor- 
tance in life as the foundation of great industries, such as dye- 
ing, bleaching, and soda-making. Fire, which is the result 
of the intense chemical affinity of carbon for oxygen, forms 
the basis of civilization and is our most important source of 
energy for manufacturing purposes. 

Mineralogy occupies a sort of border land between physics 
and chemistry. It deals with the elements and compounds 
which occur in nature as minerals. The form, luster, hard- 
ness, and other properties of a mineral may be studied by the 
physicist, while the determination of the elements composing 
it belongs to the chemist. Crystallography treats of the 
crystalline forms of minerals and borrows its methods largely 
from solid geometry, a branch of mathematics. 

There are two other important sciences that might be in- 
cluded under physics, Meteorology and Astronomy. Meteor- 
ology treats of weather and climate, drawing on pneumatics, 
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optics, and other parts of general physics for its principles. 
Every one is more or less interested in the practical effects of 
winds and rains and changes of temperature, whether on his 
own account or on that of the farmer. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the causes of the weather are so wide- 
spread and complex as to make predictions difficult, so that 
meteorology is the least exact of the physical sciences. 

Astronomy applies the laws of motion, gravitation, etc., 
to the study of the suns, planets, comets, and nebulz of the 
universe, including our earth itself as one of the planets. 
The part of astronomy that investigates the motions of the 
heavenly bodies gives scope for high mathematical powers 
and is, perhaps, the most exact of all branches of physics. 
In strong contrast with meteorology it does not hesitate to 
declare the past or foretell the future, following the mazy 
dance of the worlds, confidently stating the position of each 
at any moment during thousands of years of the past, and 
quite as confidently looking forward into the future to pre- 
dict conjunctions and eclipses ofages yet to come. Its prophe- 
cies of the future are among the most daring and successful 
instances of man’s reliance on the uniformity of nature. One 
half hour’s failure of the law of gravitation would falsify the 
astronomer’s predictions and wreck the solar system. 

Another rapidly progressing side of astronomy may be 
called Stellar Chemistry. It is of quite modern birth, but 
with the prisms of its spectroscopes it has already put light 
itself upon the rack and compelled it to reveal many of the 
secrets of the stars, so that we actually know more of the 
chemical constitution and physical condition of twinkling 
points numberless millions of miles away than of the interior 
of our little earth. The work of the astronomers is abso- 
lutely dependent on the modes of motion which we know as 
light, heat, and the chemically active rays, by means of 
which star photographs are made. There may, however, be 
dark bodies in the universe which can send us no message 
and of whose very existence we are unaware. 

The practical side of astronomy, the preparation of alma- 
nacs, the guidance of the sailor on the ocean, and the de- 
termination of boundaries on land, hardly need be mentioned 
here. 





ECONOMIC USES OF THE 


TELEGRAPH AND THE TELEPHONE. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


It is forty-four years since I was one of a large crowd of 
excited persons who waited in the street, in the city of Wash- 
ington, for election news from Baltimore which was arriving 
over the telegraphic wires. The telegraph then used was 
one built by the authority and at the expense of the United 
States Government. The office was alittle room near the office 
of the National /ntelligencer newspaper; and, on this day, for 
the first time, important news was being received in two 
hours less time than it could have been received by mail. 

It is an interesting thing to notice that, while Morse had 
made the invention of the telegraphic alphabet, which was 
all he ever did invent, nine years before, this establishment 
ofa telegraph led the way to the whole practical use of the 
telegraph, and since that of the telephone, in the business 
affairs of men. The truth is that, when Mr. Morse made the 
first suggestion of the telegraph, as other persons did about 
the same time, it was simply a philosophical toy. It was 
not until the invention by Daniell of what were called sus- 
taining batteries, that the current of electricity could be re- 
lied upon for permanent and steady work. Before that time, 


the ingenious inventor was subject to every sort of provok- 
ing disappointment. He would have a committee ready to 
see the telegraph ; it would work perfectly well in his pre- 
liminary experiments ; and then, when the committee came, 
it would not work at all. He would have to say that ‘the 
principle remained the same, although the experiment had 
failed.’’ With the invention of the sustaining battery, all 
this was changed. Electricity was now fairly harnessed, 
and could not kick inthe traces. There are such changes as 
rainy weather and dry weather make, but one can rely on a 
current sufficiently steady to do the work of a man. And 
young readers will find it an interesting inquiry which shall 
show them how largely the work of the world is already 
changed by the various inventions which have led to this 
great result. 

I was sitting last week in the office of a large bank, talk- 
ing with the cashier. The call of the telephone sounded, 
and he excused himself for a moment, while he conducted a 
conversation with a gentleman who was, I suppose, half a 
mile away. He gave his direction about the transfer of a 
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very large sum of money which was to be made that morn- 
ing, and then turned back to continue his conversation with 
me. I said, what I have said above, that the telegraphic 
change in social life had come in wholly since he was born, 
and he answered that the business of to-day would be im- 
possible without the telephone. It is easy from that single 
instance to see how, in less than a minute, arrangements can 
be made which would otherwise require two or three notes 
backward and forward, or perhaps a visit from one party to 
another. This saving of time is made in the lives of two, 
and possibly many more, very busy men, precisely in those 
moments when time is of most value. It is easy to see how the 
use of the telephone may set forward, ina few minutes, 
business which would otherwise have required many days. 
It enables a man, indeed, to ‘‘ catch the forelock of time’’ as 
he passes, when otherwise the opportunity might be entirely 
lost. 

Mr. Prescott, who was then the accomplished superintend- 
ent of the Western Union Telegraph, invited me, one Mon- 
day morning, to see the first use in daily work of the system, 
then new, of quadruplex writing over the same wire. To 
an unskilled person, it seems impossible that, at the same 
moment, various vibrations should be traversing the same 
wire, and yet that the different messages shall be severally 
understood as they are sent. In truth, this is no more curi- 
ous than that a robin can sing on an apple tree while a little 
girl is talking below it, and that the same air shall commu- 
nicate the vibrations of the robin’s song and of the child’s 
words to the same listener. 

It is fair to say that no young people understand the diffi- 
culties in which the Americans of the first half of the cen- 
tury lived and worked from the variation of currency in dif- 
ferent states. Very often a bill of an Illinois bank would 
not circulate in New England. You had to take it to a broker, 
and pay, perhaps, ten per cent of its value, in exchange for 
bills which would circulate. This difficulty was removed, 
when in the first year of the Civil War, Mr. Chase, with the 
authority of Congress, introduced a national bank system. 
Nobody cares now whether his greenback is issued in IIli- 
nois, or in Oregon, or in New York. What young readers 
may not have noticed, is that bank bills are much less used 
than they were of necessity in those days, and, indeed, that 
money, as a medium of trade, is less handled than it was 
then. The change comes from the telegraph. And the il- 
lustration which I take from the experience of our own 
states, applies precisely to the commerce of the world. 

If atraveler went from Boston to Illinois in the year 1835, 
perhaps to buy wool in Ohio, in Indiana, or in Illinois, he 
would have taken, perhaps, a belt containing silver dollars, 
to the full amount which he wanted to use. Perhaps he 
would take New England bank bills. The New England 
banks had invented asystem of mutual exchange which gave 
their bills a somewhat national reputation. If he could get 
them he would take the bills of the United States bank in 
Philadelphia. But this bank and all other banks in the 
country failed in the year 1837. For some time, then, it was 
a most difficult thing to remit money or ‘‘ value’’ from one 
part of the nation to another. Indeed, that difficulty alone, 
showed that it was not yet a “ nation.”’ 

You can imagine the anxiety, the real danger, and the dif- 
ficulty connected with carrying so much money, which could 
be stolen at any time of day or of night. 

All this is now changed. Leta purchaser travel, North, 
East, South, or West, if he take fifty dollars with him he is 
amply provided for a journey of whatever length, or for pur- 
chases however large. He has simply to carry with him 
some letters by which, in any large town in the country, he 


may identify himself. Suppose he arrives at Duluth and 
makes a purchase. He wishes to pay at once. He goes to 
some banker in Duluth, gives his name, and shows a letter 
of introduction from a banker in Boston. This letter has on 
it his own-autograph. If he is an entire stranger, he veri- 
fies himself by reproducing this autograph for the Duluth 
banker. He offers to the Duluth banker his own check on a 
Boston bank. The Duluth man then asks the Boston bank 
if this check is ‘‘ good,’’ that is, whether they will honor it. 
They say that it is, and the traveler has his money. If they 
say it is not, he is arrested for fraud and sent to prison. 
What the telegraph gives is the opportunity to any man to 
travel or to do business with as little actual money as he 
needs for personal purposes from day to day. 

You will find that as any country increases in civilization, 
most of all as its telegraphs and telephones increase, it needs 
less and less money for circulation. 

Beginning now with this simple illustration, it is easy to 
see how the telegraph affects all the movements of life, by 
making them simpler. A manufacturer who once had to 
live near his workshops can now place them at any point 
with which he can converse by telephone. He has his count- 
ing room in a central place easily accessible. Suppose acus- 
tomer comes in, who says, ‘‘ Mr. Turner, I want to change 
my order for spools. We should like to have a quarter part 
of the spools red, and not black.”’ 

Two years ago, it would have been necessary to send an 
errand-boy to the workshop, and to bid him hurry and not 
stop by the way to play marbles, so that before the black 
spools were made, the order might be changed. Now the 
manufactory is, perhaps, forty miles off. But, on the instant, 
the merchant calls to the foreman there, and, if the black 
spools are not made, the order is changed. 

Compare this with poor Sindbad' the sailor’s experience. 
When he arrived at any port, he was sure to find that the 
ship for Bassora had sailed the day before, and he always had 
to wait eleven months and twenty-eight days for another. 
For in those times ships only sailed once a year. In the 
spool factory at Bassora many spools would have been made, 
before he could change his order. 

Even if the reader be unused to mercantile transactions, he 
can easily see how the telegraph shall make them simpler. 
In old times, when a merchant sent his ship to the Pacific, 
to the north-west coast of America, for instance, he might, 
perhaps, have no news of her until she returned to port, per- 
haps after two years’ absence. Now he knows where she is, 
as soon.as she arrives at a port where there is a telegraph 
station. Suppose that she has taken ice from Boston to Cal- 
cutta. Suppose that when she has been at sea three months, 
the Boston merchant knows that other firms have sent ice to 
Calcutta, but that the ship which took ice to Singapore has 
been lost, and all the ice melted in the Indian Ocean. If he 
has directed his captain to stop at Ceylon for news, the cap- 
tain learns there, where the ice is needed. He takes it to the 
right place instead of the wrong place ; and the work of the 
world which is the making of happy homes, goes on so much 
the easier. 

Now carry this a little further, and you will understand 
how the business of what is called ‘‘exchange”’ is simplified 
by the telegraph. Suppose I send an invoice of cheese to Lon- 
don, enough to sell for ten thousand dollars. In the sim- 
plest stage of commerce, after money had been invented, the 
London merchant would send me ten thousand dollars in 
gold or silver. Suppose that the very same day when my 
cheese started, he sent me ten thousand dollars worth of cut- 
lery, and that, to pay him, I send him ten thousand dollars 
in money. You see there would be twenty thousand dollars 
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at sea at the same time. There would be a certain risk of its 
being sunk at sea ; and it would be true that for the time of 
the passage all that money would be of no use to any one. 
You see, also, that if the London merchant could know that 
the cheese had started, and I could know that the jack-knives 
had started, neither of us need provide any money at all. 
He would be satisfied with the cheese to pay for the jack- 
knives. 

In practice, this confidence and satisfaction are expressed 
by what are called ‘‘bills of exchange.’ After I have sent 
my cheese off, and have insured it at an insurance office I 
may writemy London correspondenta letter asking him to pay 
ten thousand dollars to any person who holds the letter. This 
is called a ‘‘bill of exchange.’’ He may do just the same 
when he sends the jack-knives. In practice this is what is 
done. And so far as it is done, the necessity of sending the 
silver and gold back and forward is avoided. 

Now that it is possible to send a telegraphic message in- 
stantly, to say, ‘‘ The cheese has gone, and there is ten thou- 
sand dollars worth,”’ or to say, ‘‘ The jack-knives have gone, 
and there are ten thousand dollars worth,’’ you can see that 
bills of exchange can be made to be of exactly the value of 
the cargoes against which, as the phrase is, they are drawn. 
There is, therefore, far less necessity than there was for ship- 
ping coin from one side of the world to another. 

There is one class of uses of the telegraph which no one 
foresaw when it was first put in use, but which is nowa 
matter of daily convenience. I think it was Benjamin Frank- 
lin who first observed that a north-eastern storm, on the At- 
lantic Coast, does not begin at the north-east of the country 
as you would think, and go to the south-west, but that 
it is first felt at the south-west and moves toward the 
north-east. It is like a man rowing in a boat, who 
faces one way, but moves the other. I suppose Franklin 
noticed this because he lived in Philadelphia, and had cor- 
respondents in Boston, who were accurate in writing about 
the matter. After he had once noticed that some one north- 
east storm began in Philadelphia a day or two before it be- 
gan in Boston, he directed his attention to the matter, and 
found that they all did. 

We know now that all weather—excepting the results 
of thunder-storms and typhoons—advances in the same way, 
roughly speaking, from the Rocky Mountains westward with 
adrift toward the north. Mr. Wade, now a distinguished 
banker in Cleveland, first applied the telegraph as a matter 
of public convenience to stating the results of this law. He 
had direction of the Michigan lines, and he found that he 
could tell the Detroit people what the weather was in Chica- 
go, and thus they knew, twenty or more hours in advance, 
when they should need umbrellas and India rubber shoes. 
These observations of Franklin’s and Mr. Wade’s, and other 
intelligent observers have enlarged into what we know as the 
Weather Bureau. It is, as yet, of no use to people on the 
Pacific Coast. But it is of great use to the central states of 
America, and of the greatest to the north-eastern states, be- 
cause they can tell quite well in advance, what their weather 
is going to be. 

Thus, if a heavy storm is about to strike Long Island 
Sound or Massachusetts Bay, the Weather Bureau announ- 
ces it with great certainty. Hundreds, not to say thou- 
sands of fishermen and coasting vessels make a harbor as 
soon as the announcement is made. So soon as the tele- 


graph announces that the storm is over, they set out on their 
voyage. They save the time, the discomfort, and the dangers 
of a storm on the coast. 

The great manufacturers who use water-power, find it 
necessary to store water for use in great reservoirs, which 
are often far above them, on the rivers, the fall of which 
drives their machinery. In old times the manufacturer had 
to send a letter to the man who had charge of the reservoir, 
to bid him raise the dam and send down water on such and 
such a day. Perhaps while the letter was going, the weather 
changed, and a heavy rain came on. All the same the 
reservoir man lifted the sluice at his dam, and the water 
went down to be wasted. Now. all this is changed. First, 
the manufacturer is told twice a day by the Weather Bureau 
what is the weather over the whole country. When he sees 
what it is two hundred fifty miles south-west of him, he will 
guess that that weather will be on him twenty-four hours 
after. He also has the guess of the Weather Bureau people. 
Now if there is a hard rain coming on, he will know that this 
rain will fill up his river, without any water from the reser- 
voir. Also, if a sudden thunder storm fills up his own 
mill-pond or the river near him, he will not need any from 
far up in the hills ; and he can send directly to the man at 
the reservoir, and order just as much water as he will need 
from day today. The facilities of the telegraph, therefore, 
add very much to the steadiness of power in all manufac- 
tories which rely on water-power. First, because the manu- 
facturer knows very nearly whether rain is coming in a few 
days or not ; second, because he can wait till the last mo- 
ment before he gives instructions to his reservoir man. 

I know of a London merchant who might be said to own 
an island. Practically he owned it, for all its commerce 
passed through his hands. Hesent to theisland all it need- 
ed from the outside world. The island sent to him all it 
had to sell to that world. His ships, directed by his captains 
and sailed by his sailors, carried these things to and fro. He 
said with a mock air of displeasure, when the cable was laid 
to the East Indies, that his life was made wretched by it. 
He said that before this, he sent off his little fleet in the 
spring, and then did what he chose till they came back. It 
was really all much like the commerce described in the 
‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ ‘‘ But now, said this poor rich man, 
‘‘now I cannot be shooting grouse up in the Scotch High- 
lands, but a little collie comes riding up to me ona pony, 
and hands me a bit of paper, and says, ‘Cable, sir,’ and 
there is a message from one of my captains on the other side 
of the world.’’ This unfortunate rich man pretended that he 
was going to give up business because he could not have his 
shooting in his vacation without interruption. 

But he really enjoyed the control of his own affairs, I think, 
and the story is a good one to close with; for it shows, 
very clearly, how the telegraph saves to men at least half 
their time, and it would not be hard to show that it directly 
doubles the power of any community in which it is intro- 
duced. Indirectly, of course, it increases that power ina 
much larger ratio; for twice two is four, and twice four is 
eight. Ifthe errand-boy can do twice as much for the clerk, 
and the clerk twice as much for the superintendent, and the 
superintendent twice as much for the manufacturer, and the 
manufacturer twice as much for the customer, all because of 
the telegraph,—who shall estimate the addition which it has 
made to the working forces of the world ? 
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BY MRS. J. SHAW LOWELL. 


The ‘‘ organization of charity’’ is a phrase which is used 
to describe a very important movement in modern life. It 
signifies, broadly speaking, the attempt to lift into the light 
of intelligence and accurate knowledge the efforts to help 
that part of the community which appeals to the rest for sub- 
sistence, efforts which have generally been considered to be- 
long exclusively to the realm of feeling. This movement is 
simply the last step which has as yet been taken in the de- 
velopment of human sympathy for suffering. 

For centuries alms-giving was widely practiced by indi- 
viduals and religious communities, independently of each 
other, and without any consideration of its effect on the 
beggars themselves, who swarmed over the land and were 
regarded by many as bearing almost a sacred character, 
partly because of the connection of poverty with religious 
asceticism, and partly, probably, because they afforded the 
opportunity of alms-giving, which was considered essential 
to personal salvation. 

Gradually, however, as this view of begging and beggars 
began to be supplanted by a recognition of the degrading char- 
acter of their life, many good people finding that individual 
effort seemed to accomplish little and that poverty, suffer- 
ing, and vice still presented unfathomable depths of woe, 
felt that definite agencies of greater efficiency must be es- 
tablished to deal with them, and society after society, asso- 
ciation after association arose, the objects of which were to 
relieve distress, to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and 
supply the many wants which human nature feels. 

One distinctive feature of almost all these various societies 
(which in this country scarcely date before the beginning 
of the century) seems to have been their patient acquies- 
cence in the existence of wide-spread suffering and degrada- 
tion, which they accepted as a natural and even divinely 
appointed order of things, the consequences of which they 
sought to mitigate, but deemed it almost sacrilegious to 
question the possibility of any fundamental change. 

Running parallel with all this ‘‘ private charity’’ was the 
‘public relief,’ which also sought only to relieve and alle- 
viate such suffering as existed, but never to find and re- 
move the causes of the suffering. 

Toward the end of the last and the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, however, there were a few wise men (notably 
the much misunderstood and often misquoted Dr. Malthus’) 
who did recognize that, in great measure, the causes of ex- 
treme poverty and degradation are moral ; and one man, at 
least, sought to train the characters, instead of feeding the 
bodies, of the degraded poor. 

Dr. Thomas Chalmers, a minister of the Established 
church in Glasgow, whose parish, comprising ten thousand 
three hundred four persons, was the poorest in the city, 
instituted in 1819, when he took charge of it, for the care of 
the parish poor, a system, of which the distinguishing feat- 
ures were ‘‘the strict investigation of the applicant’s situa- 
tion, and the treating of the case according to its circum- 
stances.’’ The administration of the system was placed in 
the hands of twenty-five deacons, men who volunteered 
their services, and the rule of whose conduct was kindness 
and frmness. UHandin hand with this, Dr. Chalmers car- 
ried on parochial schools for the children of the poor, and 
the success of his method, in diminishing the number of 
paupers, and in improving the general condition of his par- 


ish was such as to attract attention, not only in England 
and Scotland but even in this country. 

In Boston, Mass., Dr. Joseph Tuckerman established a 
‘Ministry at Large,’ in which he sought to follow the foot- 
steps of Dr. Chalmers. While in England, in certain places, 
where the truth was partially recognized, ‘‘Anti-Mendicity 
Societies,’’ and others of like character were formed, the aim 
being to counteract the evils of indiscriminate alms-giving. 

In 1843, inthe city of New York, a number of public 
spirited gentlemen published a statement, which well set 
forth not only the actual condition of things as regarded the 
state of the poor in that city but also the principal causes of 
that condition. The following were the chief points: 

While every class of the indigent appeared to be provided 
for, the streets were still filled with mendicants, the benevo- 
lent harassed with applications, and importunate impostors 
constantly obtaining the aid which was designed only for 
the needy and deserving. The causes of this state of affairs 
they believed to be the want of discrimination in giving re- 
lief ; the societies acting independently of each other ; no 
adequate provisions for personal intercourse with the recipi- 
ents of alms at their dwellings, nor for such sympathy and 
council as would tend to encourage industrious and virtuous 
habits, and foster among them a spirit of self-dependence. 
The inquiries of the committee also embraced the legal pro- 
vision for the poor, which resulted in the conviction, that no 
form of public charity which has not reference to the removal 
of the causes of pauperism, can fail to increase its amount. 

Still, the various relief societies and the tender-hearted 
people all over the civilized world continued patiently and 
devotedly, each one, to struggle independently and alone 
with the great mass of hunger, nakedness, vice, and misery 
which presented a constantly widening and deepening 
‘*slough of despond’’; and the remedy was not found until, 
in 1869, in London, the attempt was made to put into prac- 
tice the idea which had been suggested twenty-six years be- 
fore by the New York gentlemen, the idea of the co-opera- 
tion with each other of all the hundreds of societies, of all 
the thousands of individuals whose object it was to help the 
suffering, and the first ‘‘Society for the Organization of 
Charity ’’ was founded. 

The last twenty years have seen this idea accepted rapidly 
and widely both in England and inthis country. In 1877 
the first society of the kind established in the United States, 
was started in Buffalo, and now there are more than sixty 
kindred societies here, and fifty or more in England. 

They cannot be regarded as new societies established for 
new purposes. They are rather associations of representa- 
tives of the old societies, of those who were already engaged 
in searching for the best way to help the weak and suffering, 
who join themselves together in order that they may aid 
each other in this work—that they may each profit by the 
wisdom of all, and that by joint action they may accom- 
plish what has proved an impossible task for each alone. 

But, in one direction, these societies have taken a new de- 
parture,—tired with the hopelessness of always superficially 
treating effects, they have devoted themselves to the search 
for causes, and to their destruction. 

‘‘Cure, and not alleviation of distress,”’ is their watfch- 
word ; but they cannot cure unless they know what the £vil 
to be cured is, and, therefore, inquiry, thorough knowledge of 
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the facts, before action, is an essential condition of their 
work. The cure of distress in individuals and (through this 
jndividual work) in the community is the great end of the 
organization of charity. 

The London society, established as I have said in 18609, 
has numbered among its active members, or at least among 
its sympathizers, most of the great philanthropists and re- 
formers of that city. Inits reports are to be found, year 
after year, the names of Earl Shaftesbury, Mr. Gladstone, 
Thomas Hughes, Octavia Hill, W. E. Forster, the Rev. S. 
A. Barnett, Cardinal Manning, Prince Leopold, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, John Ruskin, Jas. Stansfeld, and scores of others. 

In the London society, which is the parent of all kindred 
societies in the United States and in England, is to be found 
a good example both of the methods and objects of this now 
wide-spread movement, although some of the societies es- 
tablished in our own country have already made certain 
great advances upon its practice. 

The following short extracts, the first from Charity Organ- 
ization Paper No. 1, the second from Fourth Annual Report, 
1873, some of the earlier publications of the London society, 
will show the spirit in which it was established : 

“The general object of this society is to give a definite 
aim to, and to direct into the most effectual channels, the 
large amount of benevolent force at work in England, and 
particularly in London.”’ 

“Tt has long been evident that it is not want of money, 
nor want of relief, which produces so much distress and pau- 
perism in London, and the Charity Organization Society was 
formed not to raise a fresh relief fund, but to attack the 
causes of want and pauperism in a systematic manner.”’ 

The London society established a central office, the head- 
quarters of the society, and divided the city into districts 
(these districts now number forty-two and cover the whole 
city), in each of which, as fast as was possible, it established 
an office, with a local committee and an agent, to be respon- 
sible for the care of such suffering people as might be found 
in that district and to serveas a rallying point forall persons 
in that district who were trying to help these people. 

In order to explain the objects of the society, and to attract 
workers to its district committees, many short papers and cir- 
culars have from time to time been published. From ‘‘ District 
Committee’s Manual,’’ 1875, the following extract is made : 

“To benefit the poor of London permanently, thought and 
personal exertion are, above all things, required. Thecom- 
mittees desire to bring a// who are interested in the condi- 
tion of their poorer neighbors into council. They desire in 
every way to promote personal intercourse between different 
classes, as they believe the absence of this to be one of the 
greatest evils of city life, and they invite all willing to assist 
them by visiting, or in other ways, to send in their names 
to the office of their district. They earnestly deprecate the 
supposition that the committees, even if supplied with 
money, will be able to do all the work of individual charity. 
They wish to make their offices centers of local information, 
to encourage judicious work of all kinds amongst the poor, 
and to get many more persons to assist in doing it.’’ 

Asin London, soin other cities, there are two distinct 
branches of work in all societies established for the purpose 
of organizing the charitable work of the community, that of 
the central office, which is under the immediate control of 
the governing body of the society, and that of the district 
offices, in the charge of subordinate local committees. 

Besides the general oversight of the whole work of the 
society, the especial function of the central office is the col- 
lecting and distributing of information. In different places 
this is accomplished in different ways. To take New York 


City as an example, there the attempt is made, and to a de- 
gree succeeds, to obtain from all the various associations 
and societies which give ‘‘relief’’ in the city, the name and 
address, and such further facts as to character and circum- 
stances as are accessible, of all persons applying to them for 
aid, and like information is also received from all the district 
offices of the society in regard to persons under their charge. 

To any society or church sending in the name of a person 
who has made an application, all the information on hand 
concerning that person is at once sent in order that the re- 
lieving society may be able to act with knowledge. 

Inquiries are often received concerning those of whom 
there is no record on file, in which case, provided that the 
inquirer has a “‘ legitimate interest’’ in asking the question, 
the required information is at once sought, and so soon as 
possible, forwarded to the inquirer. 

At the central office also is to be found information con- 
cerning charitable enterprises, new and old, and persons so- 
licited to contribute to such, often seek it there and govern 
themselves according to the report received, while on the 
other hand persons who desire to put into practice some new 
plan for helping the unfortunate, not infrequently come to 
the central office for information and advice, and learn there 
the results of the experience of others in the same or similar 
fields in this country and Europe. 

The work of the district committees is directly with indi- 
viduals, both those who need help and those who wish to 
help them. Each committee has a special field (the district) 
beyond which its work does not extend ; every person ap- 
plying to the society for help is referred to the office in his 
own district ; every person who lives in that district, and 
who wishes to join in active efforts to help the unfortunate, 
is asked to work with or under that committee. 

In each district office is an agent and an assistant agent 
(usually women), all of whose working hours are given to 
office work and investigation. The committees and sub- 
committees oversee and direct the work of the agents, hold 
meetings once or twice a week, or oftener, consult as to the 
best measures for helping the persons whose condition is 
reported to them by the agents, and not infrequently them- 
selves carry out these measures. 

Besides the committees, the agents, and assistant agents, 
there remains yet to mention almost the most important 
persons connected with the work of the district office, that is 
the Friendly Visitors. These are the men and women to 
whom is confided the personal care of the families in distress. 
When immediate physical relief is required, that is, when 
there is want of food or fuel, such wants are provided for by 
the committee through some existing agency other than the 
society itself. This immediate need being thus provided for, 
the character and condition of the family having been learn- 
ed more or less thoroughly, and the committee having form- 
ed some plan of action whereby if possible the causes of the 
distress may be removed, so that the suffering may not 
again recur, then comes the time when a friend is needed to 
carry out this plan, a friend who will bring to bear intelli- 
gence, knowledge, and character to supplement the deficien- 
cies and weaknesses which have brought about the suffering, 
and this friend the committee seeks to find for every unfor- 
tunate. It seeks to find ‘‘individuals who will sacrifice 
themselves for individuals.’’ It seeks to teach the benevolent 
how they may be dJeneficent also. It seeks to interest busy 
and intelligent men and women in the welfare of their less 
fortunate neighbors. It seeks to make the unhappy leisure 
of the idle rich of use in destroying the unhappy leisure of 
the idle poor, and thus to convert both into workers. 

Some of the societies for organizing charity have accepted 
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relief giving as part of their function, others have kept them- 
selves entirely clear of it, believing that it is better to rely 
upon other societies whose object it is to give relief, and 
upon individuals, for all that is required, and to devote 
themselves exclusively to their own work, not exposing 
themselves to the temptation of resting in temporary expe- 
dients for the alleviation of distress, but forcing themselves 
always to carry out their principle of seeking for the causes 
and aiming at the cure of these. 

Whether these societies themselves give physical relief or 
not, they recognize, however, that relief receiving is bad; and 
they seek to reduce it to its lowest possible limits. What 
those limits are, of course, must be a matter of opinion, 
and in each case, this must be decided independently. 

As this view, that relief receiving is bad, is not generally 
accepted by those who have not studied the question, it 
seems well to explain upon what grounds it rests. It rests 
upon experience, historical and personal. It has been found 
that, as a rule, where much relief is to be given, there are also 
many persons to receive it; that those who have once had 
relief, seldom fail to seek it again and again ; and that not 
only they, but their relations, their neighbors, and in time 
their children and their grandchildren seek it. In a word, 
it has been found everywhere, all over the world, in all 
times that pauperism—hereditary pauperism—is the result 
of relief receiving, and, therefore, those who have given 
most time and thought to the study of the questions con- 
nected with pauperism and its causes, have declared that re- 
lief giving is an evil, even though under some circumstances 
it may be a necessary evil. 

This conclusion, that relief giving makes pauperism, 
seems to involve a paradox. It seems unreasonable to say 
that feeding some people who are hungry, not only makes 
them more hungry, but actually doubles and trebles the hun- 
gry people in the world, that clothing some people who are 
naked, not only makes them more naked, but strips of their 
clothing many, many more, and yet it is not unreasonable ; 
it is the statement of a fact, and a fact easily accounted for. 
There is no man or woman in the world, who, except for the 
moral barriers to such action, would refuse to accept at the 
hands of another the necessaries of life; no one who would 
insist on working for his living, could it be supplied to him 
without any loss of self-respect. There are very many who, 
were they relieved from all necessity of work, would gladly 
live in idleness, while others would welcome the leisure to 
pursue ends which are higher than the struggle for mere ex- 
istence. But there is little doubt that work, the exertion of 
the faculties of mind and body, is one of the first essentials 
for the formation of character, and that to relieve a man of 
the necessity of exertion is usually to weaken and degrade 
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his character. This, then, is what happens when the neces- 
saries of life are supplied without an equivalent exertion, 
when ‘‘relief’’ is given. 7he character is degraded. The 
first sign of this degradation is the willingness to accept re- 
lief ; the moral barriers are broken down ; then the habit of 
exertion is destroyed by disuse, and finally the power of 
exertion also is lost, and the man is a dependent, a pauper, 
a parasite. This would be pitiful and horrible enough were 
he the only sufferer, but the contagion spreads to his rela- 
tions and neighbors, who, tempted by the ease with which 
his wants are supplied, likewise seek the relief, not foresce- 
ing the moral results, thinking only that here is an easy 
way to supplement their hard-earned wages, or driven by need 
in time of sickness ; and then the children naturally accept 
the income which they have seen their parents receive, as 
one of their regular sources of livelihood, and sink lower 
and lower with the years. Thus unconsidered relief giving, 
to meet a temporary need, has actually destroyed the power 
of self-support not only in one generation but in many, and 
has thus increased even the physical misery it sought to alle- 
viate, because, after all, most fortunately, what is given in 
relief does not, in the long run, equal what a man can earn 
for himself, although many benevolent persons who save 
money out of the wages they pay, in order to ‘give to the 
poor,’’ do their best to make the fate of the pauper more de- 
sirable than that of the man who makes his own living. 

It is sometimes objected to this argument, that to feed and 
clothe rich people without exertion on their part does not 
produce the evil effects described; and the answer to this 
statement is that in very many instances it doés produce 
exactly the same weakening of character and incapacity for 
self-support to be found inthe pauper, and that the further 
personal degradation does not follow simply because the sup- 
port afforded is ample to keep up refined surroundings, 
which no one proposes should be done for the pauper. 

The principles underlying the movement for the organi- 
zation of charity, are applicable alike to cities, towns, and 
villages, but the methods of putting them into operation 
must vary with the varying circumstances. The societies 
already established? are always more than ready to give 
practical advice and suggestions to any one desiring to in- 
troduce the system into his neighborhood. 

Far more important, however, than any question of detail 
or method is the spirit in which the work is entered upon. 
It is essential for its success that those undertaking it 
should be willing to be all things to all men, to be the serv- 
ant of all, to put aside all prejudice of class, of creed, of na- 
tionality, and to recognize only the brotherhood of man; 
seeking to save that which is lost, and to bring light to those 
who sit in darkness. P : 
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How far is this belief of Skobeleff’s justifiable? 

A half of England has long been resting on the belief that 
the place to defend India was on the frontiers of India. This 
was the oft-quoted view of Lord Wellington’ and Lord Law- 
rence’, and perhaps of other great military authorities a 
generation ago in the Indian service. But their view was 
founded on the belief that Afghanistan was practically an 
impassible barrier. When they gave their opinions, the 
only road to India from Russian possessions was supposed 
to be over a mountain range from fifteen to twenty thousand 


feet in height, through which there were believed to be only 
two or three passes that might be used by an army. This 
impression has been confirmed by the repeated disasters of 
British troops in the region south of Cabul. For half acentury 
it has been held that an invading army could be effectually 
held back by simply taking possession of two or three pass- 
es in the near vicinity of India. Moreover, the ease with 
which these passes could be made an effectual barrier against 
invasion increased the danger to an English army which 
should pass beyond them. The reasoning seemed plausible, 
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and was indeed effectual in determining the English policy. 

Those who favored a close watch on Candahar and Herat 
were regarded as jingoes and madcaps. 

But unfortunately for the Wellington-Lawrence theory, 
two things have happened. In the first place, the mountains 
have been surveyed, and there have been found two hundred 
eighty-nine passes, every one of which may be traversed 
without difficulty with a train of camels. In the second 
place, Skobeleff’s opening the road by the way of the Caspian 
has made it easy to reach India without approaching the high 
mountain ranges at all. The hypotheses, therefore, on which 
the old theory was built, have been found to have no 
foundation whatever. But even admitting all this, we may 
still ask, Why attach so much importance to Herat? Why 
not wait for the advance at the India border? Why, in other 
words, is Herat regarded as the gate of India? 

One of the geographers says that its geographical signifi- 
cance may be expressed by saying that it stands at the head 
of along lane stretching on to the south. It is in the most 
fertile districts of Central Asia. The region extending seven- 
ty miles west to Persia, one hundred miles south to Furrah, 
‘and one hundred twenty miles north to the Sarakhs, is de- 
scribed as forming a district as fertile as any part of England. 
It has also very great mineral resources. In a word, an im- 
mense army stationed there could be supplied abundantly at 
the least possible cost. These are the characteristics which 
have given to Herat its importance for a full thousand 
years. 

Six hundred fifty years ago it was said to have twelve thou- 
sand retail shops, six thousand public baths, three hundred 
fifty schools and monastic institutions. Malleson, the histo- 
rian of the city, says, ‘‘ From time immemorial the city was 
regarded as an outlying bulwark, the possession of which 
was necessary prior to attempting the conquest of India. It 
was so regarded by Alexander, by Mahmud, by Chingiz 
Kahn, by Tamerlane, by Nadir Shah, and by Mohammed 
Shah,3 the Persian prince who attacked it in 1837. In all 
cases but the last,’’ continues Malleson, ‘‘the conquest of 
Herat led to the conquest of India. In the last case the de- 
fense of the city was entrusted to the command of an En- 
glish officer and was successful. Herat,’’ continues the same 
historian, ‘‘is called the gate of India because through it, and 
through it alone, the valleys can be entered which lead to the 
only vulnerable part of India.”’ 

These, then, are the reasons which make Herat of so much 
importance. Concerning the strength of the position there 
seems to be no difference of opinion. In 1882 Skobeleff said 
that if Russia were to occupy Herat with a strong force, ‘‘the 
English army without having fired a shot would consider 
itself half beaten.”” Gen. Sir Edward Hamsley, in a lecture 
at the Royal Institution in 1878, pointed out the immense 
strategic importance of the place, and ended by declaring 
that if England were to hold the western approach to India by 
Herat, she need not troubie herself about the one at the East. 

On the same occasion Sir Henry Rawlinson, in answer to 
a question by Lord Elcho, said, that ‘‘rather than allow the 
occupation of Herat by Russia, he would venture the whole 
might of British India.”’ 

But can Russia collect a large army on the Afghan front- 
ier? After all is not the region so remote as to make invasion 
in that direction impracticable? If Russia had Herat would 
she still have force enough to make her threat against India 
at all serious? 

A few words will be sufficient answer. A glance at the 
map will show that the Caspian is not so far from the heart 
of Russia as is the Bosphorus. It is vastly more accessible. 

The great river on the north is to Russia what the Missis- 


sippi is to the United States. Few of us, I imagine, realize 
the importance of that magnificent water-way. The traffic 
on the river amounts to more than ten millions of tons an- 
nually. There are six hundred fifty cargo steamers and 
three thousand barges regularly employed. Many of them are 
represented as huge vessels as large as ocean steamers, with 
acapacity of from five thousand to eight thousand tons. 

The navigable waters are within a few hours’ ride of St. 
Petersburg, and are reached by a canal that has locks for boats 
carrying several hundred tons. Thus the river and its tribu- 
taries drain all the best parts of European Russia. But that is 
not all. The railway system touches the river at four points, 
adding greatly, of course, to its capacity for carrying troops 
and supplies. Within a few years the Caspian has become a 
wonderful center of a busy commerce. The petroleum trade 
alone now employs fifty large steamers and hundreds of sail- 
ing vessels. A few years ago Baku had only five thousand 
inhabitants ; it now has fifty thousand, with wharfage accom- 
modations for one hundred steamers at one time. Seven 
thousand vessels entered and left that port in 1882. From 
Baku to Michaelovsk, on the eastern side of the Caspian, is 
one day’s sail. In 1877 Russia sent about half a million of 
men to the borders of Turkey. It is a stupendous fact that 
with less difficulty, and probably in less time, she could 
place a similar army on the railroad leading from the Cas- 
pian to the Sarakhs and far beyond. Most important of all, 
perhaps, is the fact that these lines of communication are 
sheltered absolutely from all danger of foreign interference. 

By no possibility could England interfere with any one of 
them. 

Now, having pointed out the conditions which make the 
route by way of Herat so important, let us see what has re- 
cently been done to turn this route to account. 

We left the Russian army, immediately after Skobeleff had 
broken the Turcoman barrier, at Geok-Tepé. At the end of 
the massacre, for it could be called nothing less, the Russians 
had an available force of only two thousand men. With this 
contingent Skobeleff thought it not worth while to remain, 
and he therefore returned to Europe. This fact tended to allay 
English apprehensions. But the cause was left in the hands 
of two energetic lieutenants, both of whose names soon be- 
came familiar to foreign ears. Gen. Komeroff was made 
governor of the new district, with headquarters at Askabad ; 
and associated with him was the hair-brained subaltern Alika- 
noff. To appreciate the situation it must be remembered 
that as yet there had been no connection established between 
this newly conquered territory and that of Khiva and Samar- 
cand on the north. Such a union was indispensable, but it 
could only be brought about by the conquest of Merv. The 
accomplishment of this work was undertaken by Alikanoff. 
This officer had seen some years of service, and had receiv- 
ed rapid promotion for his daring and successful exploits. But 
he was always turbulent to the point of insubordination. 

In the Turkish war he quarreled with his superior, 
challenged him to a duel, was court-martialed, was reduced 
to the ranks, and was deprived of his decorations. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the Russian army these could only be re- 
stored as a reward for some very distinguished service. His 
opportunity had now come. But great difficulties were in the 
way. England had pushed her diplomacy with Russia to 
the point of forcing her to declare her purposes. And so 
again and again Russia disavowed an intention of interfer- 
ing with Merv. What was to be done, therefore, had to be 
done in direct contravention of Russian diplomatic avowals. 
That the Russian government knew what was going on 
must, in view of the proofs that have since been brought 
together, be regarded as absolutely certain. 
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While the army was collecting, Alikanoff disguised him- 
self as a trader and went to Merv to make a survey of the 
fortifications. He made acareful inspection not only of the 
city but of the surrounding country and of the approaches. 
He poisoned the minds of such as he could, by creating 
discontent with their present government, and by instill- 
ing a longing for a better rule. His work completed, he 
returned to Askabad. Here he soon found a sufficient army 
for his purpose. He associated with him a few men whom 
he could trust, and returned to Merv, the army a day or two 
in his rear. Pretending that his mission was a peaceful one, 
he was admitted without opposition. He then called togeth- 
er the chiefs and the principal men. The substance of what 
he told them was this: An army will be here to-morrow 
which you cannot resist. They will take the city. You 
know what is likely to happen if you resist. If you do not 
tesist, there will simply be appointed a governor, your local 
interests will go on all the same, and you will all be 
protected. It will be far better for you to ask the protection 
of Russia. 

An answer was demanded on the spot. Great turbulence 
ensued, and for a time there seemed to be danger that Alika- 
noff and his fellows would be cut to pieces. But at length a 
few were induced to petition. It was enough. Alikanoff 
graciously granted their request, and the army marched in. 
Word was sent everywhere that Merv had petitioned to be 
annexed to Russia. How could a magnanimous govern- 
ment refuse such a request? Alikanoff was restored to his 
old rank, his decorations were returned, and he was made 
governor of Merv. The whole business was a coup de mains 
absolutely unprovoked, and in direct violation of the most 
solemn and positive assurances to England. And yet it was 


approved and rewarded, and possibly even planned, by the 


government at St. Petersburg. Komeroff received the order 
of the White Eagle, his district was raised to a province, and 
he was made governor-general. Merv fell in February of 
1884. Russia now had control of all the territory north of 
Afghanistan. But where was the boundary line? It was in 
answer to this question that Russia was now to make her 
next great advance. 

On every map published before 1874, the line was marked 
as running from the Sarakhs, far to the north of Penjdeh, 
to the Oxus. By Russia and Afghanistan alike that was 
regarded as the boundary. It wasso marked on the war-map 
used by Skobeleff himself. All of the towns south of that 
line have acknowledged Afghan supremacy from time im- 
memorial, and have paid tribute accordingly. 

But in 1870 one of Skobeleff’s officers, Gen. Petrusevich, 
made a somewhat careful exploration of northern Afghan- 
istan. In his report he called attention to the military and 
strategic character of the region lying just south of the old 
line. This description and the comments upon it created no 
very general alarm, but they were enough to reveal the fact 
that Russian ambition was not yet satisfied. A further ad- 
vance might be expected as soon as events were propitious. 

No very long delay was necessary. As soon as the hands 
of England were tied in the Soudan, Russia set up her claim 
to all the territory of strategic importance between the Sar- 

(The 
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akhs and Herat. England refused the demand, but could do 
no more than to insist that the matter should be left to a 
joint commission. The commissioners were appointed, but 
at every step the English were overreached. An agreement 
was signed that until the boundary should be agreed upon, 
no military advance should be made from either side. But 
in this agreement a clause was admitted which furnished an 
easy passage to the Russian army. The Russians were not 
to advance, ‘‘unless in case of some extraordinary accident 
such as a disturbance in Penjdeh.’’ That Mr. Gladstone 
should have assented to such a clause was more creditable 
to his political morality than to his sagacity. The heroes 
of Merv were in command of the line, and might well be 
left by the Russian government to discover the ‘‘extraordi- 
nary accident’’ necessary. It was just fourteen days after the 
signing of the agreement that the Russian army advanced, 
and, after overwhelming the Afghan force, took posses- 
sion of the great stronghold of the territory in dispute. 

This high-handed procedure was not without its effect. 
Public opinion in England began at length to perceive the 
significance ofthe situation. Parliament, with unprecedented 
unanimity, granted the government a credit of eleven million 
pounds. Offers of support from the colonies revealed the same 
unanimous sentiment, even in the remotest parts of the em- 
pire. An agreement between the viceroy of India and the 
ameer of Afghanistan showed that a defection in India would 
be difficult, if not impossible. The evident purpose of the 
English to withdraw from the Soudan was enough to blast 
the Russian hope of dividing the English military forces. 
All of these causes united were enough to lead Russia to call 
ahalt. Nowthat England was to be ready, the part for Russia 
to play was postponement and delay. Russian policy always 
has been not to force events, but to take advantage of them. 
When the commission was finally brought to its work, of 
course Russia would not consent to give up any of the terri- 
tory in its possession. Accordingly, by the agreement of 
the commission, and the subsequent treaty of 1887, the line 
was fixed a few miles north of Herat. Within the past year 
the Russians have completed the railroad along the whole 
distance of the border line ; and thus, while they have pushed 
out the frontier a thousand miles, they have kept it within 
easy reach of all their military forces. 

Does Russia want India? Probably not. It is safe to pre- 
sume that her whole Eastern policy was expressed in the 
pithy saying of Skobeleff: ‘‘Russia does not want India ; she 
wants the Bosphorus.’’ But how is she to further her chan- 
ces for the Bosphorus by advancing upon India? 

In the last forty years she has made two desperate efforts 
to secure her ends by a direct advance upon Constantinople. 
In both cases she has found England immovably across her 
path. Germany she might perhaps buy off with Poland. 
Austria she might possibly satisfy with provinces on the 
Danube; but for England she has no adequate bribe. Eng- 
land must therefore first be beaten: England’s most vulner- 
able point is India, and India can only be reached by way of 
Afghanistan. Ever since the Russo-Turkish war, probably 
ever since the Crimean war, the plan has been to make India 
one of the objective points. 


end.) 


End of Required Reading for November. 
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BECALMED. 


BY DR. F. W. 


‘O’er the burning hills and the new mown vales 
Came the land breeze warm, and it filled our sails ; 
Then it blew so softly against each shroud, 

It seemed like the touch of a rainless cloud ; 

As if tired with fire in the woods away, 

It would rest itself on the quiet bay. 


Thus wafted away by its breath we went , 

’Till the burdened sails by the breeze were bent, 
And the air was full of the sweet perfume 

Of the new mown hay; and we caught the tune 
Which the bathers sang as they caught the spray 
Near the gleaming coast three miles away. 


We had reached the Point, and had turned the sail 
To our home again, while we told the tale 

Of the Gurnet Light with its eyes of flame, 

Of the cannon there, and the English shame, 
When their lips spake fire, and the tide ran high, 
And the new-born nation refused to die. 
‘“Why so slow are we on this glassy bay ?”’ 

“‘ Ah, we have no wind,’’ did the skipper say ; 
‘‘There’s a breeze just yonder, another there ; 
But look at the sheets—not a breath of air ! 
We're becalmed, sure enough ; three miles at sea. 
If we had that breeze, we’d be runnin’ free.’’ 


We sat and we stood in wait for a breeze, 
Away to the northward it moved through the trees ; 
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Away to the southward it dappled the main. 
We looked, hoisted sail, and then watched all in vain. 


‘“We must wait for the wind,”’ said the skipper so true. 
And the calm grew intense and the sea looked so blue. 
While the sun was unfolding his banners of fire 

And was mounting aloft in the heavens still higher. 


Becalmed in the light of a splendid day ; 

And helpless our craft on a stormless bay ! 
Ashore, I forget not that motionless mast, 
And here with the danger of calm overpast, 

I know more of men and my life problem now ; 
I learned as I musingly sat on that bow. 


O there be souls blown afar to the sea, 

By land breezes rich with humanity, 

Who wait through long years and sigh to return, 
Watch the still sea, while the sun’s glories burn. 


They lie and. believe that all heroes brave 

Must conquer some storm or ride some fierce wave, 
Till in the silence which longs for a gale 

Comes from that soul all-heroic the tale :— 


‘*T am becalmed ’twixt the winds of my fate. 
Life there to gain while in patience I wait 
Light, touch, yes, grasp of that far rarer palm 
Grown ’twixt sweet winds in a pitiless calm.’’ 





THE 
BY BISHOP JOHN 


The road from Dresden to Herrnhut, the Mecca of the 
Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian church, winds through many 
of the historic German battle fields. Both to the right and 
the left the founders of the Saxon monarchy struggled for 
empire, and finally won, and moved their home from this 
obscure castle of Meissen for a stately and permanent palace 
higher up the Elbe, at beautiful and cheerful Dresden. 
Then, again, you look out of the car window upon some of 
the great Frederick’s hottest fields, where he gained those 
victories along the Saxon and Austrian line by which he 
angered Maria Theresa into a heroine for all time, but an- 
nexed Silesia, and made possible all the triumphs of Bis- 
marck a century later. 

Besides, as the guard tips his blue cap to you, and calls 
for your ticket, you know that you are gliding over some of 
the battle grounds of Napoleon the First. The hills along 
the Elbe echoed back and forth the thunder of his cannon, 
and all Germany shook with the march of his soldiers over 
those very fields where the sweet clover is just now blossom- 
ing in all its wealth of beauty and fragrance. The battle of 
Bautzen went largely into his fame, and right over the fields, 
near the quiet little Merkersdorf, his faithful Duroc fell by a 
Russian cannon ball. Just a little farther on one catches a 
view of the Hochkirch steeple, which is all there now is to 
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mark the spot where Frederick the Great fought and won one 
of those greatest battles that made up the Seven Years’ War. 

The further back we go in history, the more clearly we 
see that this region has been for many centuries a very bat- 
tle ground of the nations and races of central and eastern 
Europe. It seems to have been in everybody's pathway to 
the crown or to death, and sometimes to both, with buta brief 
interval. Tribe after tribe, in the far-gone days, shot their 
arrows and hurled their stone axes at each other, the Wends 
being the longest lived and the hardest fighters. When they 
were conquered at last, they still preserved their language, 
and in Lébau one can see in the costumes of the market- 
women, and in the faces of the people on the streets, the same 
old tribal peculiarities. Indeed, Lusatia still boasts of a pop- 
ulation of fifty thousand Wends, who are proud of their lan- 
guage, and look down upon their brother Germans as mere 
parvenus in history. 

But this region must not be regarded as unfriendly to the 
German cause. When Germany was prostrate beneath Na- 
poleon’s heel, and the king and his beautiful queen Louise 
had fled to K6nigsberg, and the French officers sauntered in 
pride along Unter den Linden, off yonder to the north-east, 
in Breslau, the young men met in a vast multitude, and re- 
solved not only to drive the French beyond the Rhine, but to 
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make peace only in Paris. Their courage. became the con- 
tagion of the hour. Heroism came to the king and all his 
people. His wife needed none. She was born with it, and 
has passed down into history as the noblest woman in Ger- 
man history. 

The train passes on to Gorlitz, the home of that grand 
dreaming mystic, Jacob Behmen, and then to Breslau. But 
the traveler to Herrnhut leaves it at Lébau, takes his lunch 
in the primitive waiting-room, amid the Wendic peasantry, 
and enters another train which leaves him at Herrnhut in a 
half hour. 

The Moravians have always been distinguished for a cer- 
tain calm and peaceful spirit and demeanor. One might 
think it a religious exterior, born of a resigned and even 
temper. But it is morethanthat. It is anature which came 
to them under the lash of persecutions, when they were 
haunted and tortured in Bohemia. They learned early to 
make no reply, but to go right on, and believe on, without 
varying a hair’s breadth from their path. John Wesley, in 
his more nervous period, saw it when on the ship, in mid- 
Atlantic, and wondered how they could sing so peacefully in 
the storm. One sees the very same gentleness in everybody 
he meets in the Herrnhut of our day, and, I suspect, in the 
most distant Moravian mission station, whether on the 
shores of Greenland or in the jungles of India. 

‘Will you leave your wraps here,”’ said a railway official 
to me, ‘‘ until you return, and take the train in the evening ?”’ 
And with this, he took my coat, and hung it upas carefully 
beside his own as if he were handling a bit of old Meissen 
porcelain, and put my satchel in a corner. 

‘* Are you at all acquainted here ?”’ he then said. 
all ; it is my first visit to Herrnhut.”’ 


‘*Not at 


He then walked out with me to that perfect road which 
leads, in ten minutes, to the town square and the Gemeinde 
hotel, and explained the course I should take to see the town, 
and what would be the most important points fora stranger. 
I took the liberty to ask him if all who are connected with 
the railroad were members of the community, or strangers 
whom the government had introduced and put in charge of 


the station. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Weare all Brethren 
here. Nobody lives in Herrnhut but members of the 
Gemeinde. We manage everything ourselves, and no one 
interferes.”’ 

The town numbers about one thousand four hundred peo- 
ple. Its streets are well-paved, and kept in perfect order. 
The favorite tree seems to be the linden, which is planted 
along all the paths and roads leading out of town, and forms 
an avenue in every direction. There is a perfect archway 
leading up to the cemetery, and then another across the 
country to Berthelsdorf. The effect of these green lines of 
perfect trees is most pleasing. They seem like peaceful 
guardians of a peaceful people ; and what walk, on all the 
earth, could be more delightful than that beneath the arch- 
way of the lindens of Herrnhut ? 

Everything is modeled after the communal pattern. The 
place is the home of a religious community who were drawn 
together by persecution, and have ever since found their 
chief delight in their own society. Their homes and public 
buildings are adapted to the taste and life of the people. 
They build slowly, show no anxiety, make little noise, and 
so move on from year to year with as gentle a spirit as ever 
the stars have shone down upon. 

How has all this come about, this home of thrift and relig- 
ious fervor in the midst of battle fields and commerce? We 
must go back to Moravia itself, a Bohemia province, tuck- 
ed away in a corner of the northern mountains, to find out 
the romance. The kings and emperors made war on Huss 
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after he was dead, and his ashes, hot from the stake, had 
long since floated out upon Lake Constance and were lost in 
the Rhine. The wars of the Hussites resulted in the death 
of nearly all the followers of Huss, but a remnant found a 
home, though never safe an hour, in the wild Moravian 
mountains. They kept their faith, and waited for light and 
security. The years rolled on, but none the best for the 
driven and despised people. One day, about 1716, a certain 
carpenter’s apprentice, of the village of Leuftleben, rejoiced 
that the time of his apprenticeship was over, and that he 
could go out on his wanderschaft in the big world, and then 
come home and set up as a master in his craft. He does not 
seem to have been a Hussite, in the strict sense, but a Ro- 
man Catholic, who in a measure was acquainted with the 
Hussites, had a secret love of them, and was ready fora 
change. He forgot his wanderschaftas a journeyman on the 
way, and visited Protestant services and communed with the 
preachers in private, wherever he could find one to talk with 
him. 

In Gorlitz he became so impressed by the sermons of Schif- 
fer, and in Niederwiese by those of Schwedler, that he went 
back to Moravia and told the Brethren that they ought to 
leave their bondage and go to Saxony. They sent him off on 
an important errand, which was nothing less than to find a 
home. 

The second visit resulted in becoming acquainted with the 
young Count Zinzendorf, who promised him a home for 
himself and the Brethren if they would come to Saxony and 
settle on hisestate. The deputy returned with the glad intel- 
ligence, and in 1722 the first Moravian colony started out for 
the new home. This man was Christian David, who be- 
came the pride and inspiration of the colony, until it passed 
into larger hands. Others followed in the footsteps of the 
first emigrants, until quite a colony was settled in Zinzen- 
dorf’s land, which he freely gave the homeless wanderers. 

The identical spot where Christian David struck his ax in 
the first tree is still known, and is marked by a beautiful stone. 
As his ax fell upon the tree he uttered the words, ‘‘ Here the 
sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow a nest for her- 
self, even thine altars, O Lord of hosts.’’ That tree became 
a part of the first house, which is still standing, in the town 
of Herrnhut. Heitz, who was Zinzendorf’s inspector, or 
steward of estates, was of the same mind with the Count and 
the Moravians whom he welcomed. In making a report to 
the Count concerning the building of the first house he wrote 
as follows : 

‘‘God in his mercy has greatly strengthened Mr. March 
for his work. May he cause his blessing to rest on it, and 
grant that your excellency may be able to build on the hill 
which bears the name of the Watch Hill (Hutberg), a tower 
which not only itself may abide under the Lord’s Watch 
(Herrnhut), but all the inhabitants of which may also con- 
tinue in 7he Lord’s Watch, so that no silence may be there 
day or night.”’ 

Zinzendorf was pleased with the word. The Moravians 
took it up, and from that time it became the name of the 
place, and has gone into history as one of the memorable 
words in modern Christianity. The emigrations which fol- 
lowed the first were largely due to Christian David. So 
soon as the colony became established, and Herrnhut became 
known as a place of safe refuge, and where the Brethren 
could gain a subsistence, David went back to Moravia, now 
no longer the carpenter, but a preacher of righteousness and 
hope. He went directly to Zauchenthal, where some of the 
true disciples of the old Hussite doctrines had repaired from 
Skalitz, in Hungary, where the last bishop of that church, 
Amos Comenius, was sent into exile. This was in 1624, so 
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that for a full century the spark of devotion had been kept 
alive in the narrow valley. Theresult of David’s efforts was 
a new colony, who turned their faces toward Herrnhut, and 
sang on the way : 
Blest is that day, when quitting home, 
Far from my country I must roam, 
Without a guide, a friend, 
For God himself will be my guide, 
His angel-guard for me provide ; 
He can his own defend. 
And He’ll appoint for us a spot, 
Where all my cares and fears forgot, 
I shall enjoy sweet rest. 
As pants the hart for cooling brooks, - 
My soul with eager longing looks 
Toward God, my Refuge blest ! 


One by one new buildings went up. Schools and work- 


shops and all the structures needful for a successful relig- 
ious community were soon erected by those happy hearts 
and busy hands. The Herrnhut of to-day is largely what it 
was in the last century, and as long ago as when John Wes- 
ley made a reverent pilgrimage thither to confer with Zin- 
zendorf as to his own religious experience and the great need 
of England for the very life which the Moravians possessed. 
There was a building for each class of people. There was 
one for the unmarried Brethren, one for the widows, one for 
the unmarried sisters, and one for the widowers. Then they 
built a church, a Gemeinde hostlery, a general Gemeinde 
house, and established a linen factory, an iron foundry, a 
tannery, a sealing-wax factory, and set up that wonderful 
printing-press which, for its marvelous power of production 
in many languages, became the wonder of the century. 
Still other industries came into being, and shops of small 
and humble grade sprang up, but all the people were subject 
to one central authority. 


(7o be concluded.) 
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BY PROF. WILBERT W. WHITE. 


A 

Memory has been defined to be that with which one for- 
gets. A man once said, ‘‘My memory is poor, but my for- 
getory is very good.’’ Few persons are at all satisfied with 
the power of memory which they possess. 

Another definition of memory is this: /¢ zs the revival ofa 
past mental impression. This definition, however, seems to 
be open to the objection that it does not cover the whole 
truth. The revival of a past mental impression may more 
properly be called recollection. Memory has to do with the 
making of the impression as well as with the retaining and 
revival of it. Just here many make a mistake. They give 
great prominence tothe revival of the impression ; they have 
considered the retention of it, but they have not sufficiently 
tealized and insisted upon the great dependence of retention 
and revival upon a proper first impression. 

Various kinds of memory may be classified under two 
heads: 1. Temporary memory, characteristics of which are 
good impressionability but poor retentiveness; 2. Retentive 
memory, characteristics of which are poor impressionability 
but good retentive power. 

The perfect memory is the one which combines good im- 
pressionability with good retentive power. Many are able 
in a very short time to memorize a poem or prose passage 
So as to be able to reproduce it with perfect accuracy. Ask 
these persons a week hence to recite what they have memorized 
and they will be able to give you scarcely a word. Such is 
the result of good impressionability but of poor retentive 
power. Onthis many pass through high school and col- 
lege, and secure little lasting benefit. This is the writing 
on the sand which the wave of the incoming tide entirely 
obliterates. 

On the other hand there are those who work hard and 
long at lessons with the result that they will not easily for- 
getthem. It matters not whether a week or a month ora 
year intervene, such persons will be able to reproduce with 
accuracy. Here is good retentiveness, but poor impression- 
ability. This is the chiseling on the flinty rock which will 
Temain. True, the workman needs to spend much of his 
time in repairing his tools, but his work lasts. Of course, 
good retentiveness is preferable to good impressionability if 


we must forego the possession of both. But it is possible 
to improve greatly in either of these particulars. Such im- 
provement should be sought. As has been said the perfect 
memory combines impressionability and retentiveness. 
Instead of writing in sand, which resists not the wave, or in 
flinty granite, which breaks the chisel, we should write in a 
material which will be pliant, yet afterward retain its form. 
The seal is made in soft warm wax. The wax cools and the 
impression remains as made. The cast is made in pliable 
plaster, which on drying retains its shape. 

Memory manifests itself in different directions. It has 
been said that love like electricity takes the path of least re- 
sistance. Memory like love seems to do the same thing. 
The other side of this truth is simply this, that it takes the 
path of greatest attraction. But, whatever may be true of 
love in its action, electricity has been caught, and is now 
directed by the will of man in those paths of least resistance, 
which are for the best good of mankind. It still works ac- 
cording to its nature, indeed this is the only way in which 
it will work. But it does the will of man. There is no ir- 
reconcilability between its predestination and its free will. 
Is it too much to expect that memory too may be made to 
submit in the same way to the master ? 

It is a striking fact that the special direction which the 
power of memory takes, generally lies along the line of indi- 
vidual work, being, of course, that in which one is most in- 
terested. All admit the importance of interest in the re- 
membering of anything. The question arises here, how- 
ever, whether in all cases interest is the secret of good 
memory. Certainly in some instances good special memory 
is the secret of work along the particular line. In the case 
of the post-office clerk who remembers the number of every 
firm’s box in a city like New York, or that of the porter in 
the hotel who daily receives the hats of hundreds at the door 
of the dining room and returns each to its rightful owner, 
or that of the politician who remembers the name and face 
of every person met,—in these cases the good memory would 
seem to lie in the interest taken, the effort made to remem- 
ber. Bread and butter, standing, success, is involved here. 
So we find the post-office clerk working night and day, giv- 
ing his whole energy to the task until he has completed it ; 
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we find the porter closely studying the faces of guests and 
watching the hats as he places them in position ; we find 
the politician every evening repeating to himself the names 
of the persons met during the day, even turning aside now and 
then to write down a name which he has just heard, or ask- 
ing his friend the name of this or that man to whom only a 
few moments previous he had been presented. 

On the other hand, we cannot think that the wonderful 
ease with which John Wallis, for example, remembered 
figures, or the speed with which Cesar in his campaigns 
dictated to his generals in seven different languages, or the 
wonderful mastery in a single night of a new language 
by Mezzopanti, is simply the result of effort on the part of 
ordinary minds. These persons certainly possessed special 
endowments in their chosen lines, and they simply showed 
their good sense in following the instincts of their natures 
in choice of work. 

In general it is true that some persons naturally remem- 
ber some things better than others. One person remembers 
names and faces easily, but numbers with difficulty ; an- 
other remembers numbers easily, but can make no progress 
in the study of language. On one’s ‘‘taste’’ for a study or 
work, therefore, properly depends largely his decision con- 
cerning life’s work. It remains true, however, that the 
memory may be developed in any desired direction. The 
natural memory may be strengthened in its own most 
pleasant field, and it may be led to do what seemed al- 
together impossible in fields not before supposed to be 
within its domain. 

When we speak of memory taking specific lines in indi- 
viduals, let us not think that there are different kinds of 
memory. It is thesame thingeverywhere. It only displays 
itself in different ways. Just here it may be proper to refer 
to and correct an impression in the minds of some, that 
memory is almost wholly if not altogether apart from the 
mind. Some have an idea that a good memory is incompat- 
ible with greatness of mind. Some reason thus: animals 
and idiots have good memories ; therefore, great men cannot 
possess memories worth speaking of. This is a serious mis- 
take. While it is true that great memories have been pos- 
sessed by persons of weak mind, and poor memories have 
been found in persons of great genius, this is not to be ex- 
plained on the ground that mind and memory are distinct 
things ; that you can take a man’s memory away and per- 
mit him still to possess his mind, or vice versa. That a man 
of genius forgets the ordinary affairs of life, does not go to 
prove that he has no memory. It shows rather that he does 
not use it in this line. It is employed in more important 
work. This one finds within such a luxuriant wealth of 
thought that he does not give attention to the passing events 
and thus fix them in his memory. Some old lady in the 
neighborhood may be able to give a detailed history of the 
life of every one of her acquaintances under fifty years of 
age. This our philosopher cannot do, but he in the mean- 
time has given the world books which will furnish food for 
many hundreds of famishing ones. 

‘‘Memory is mind; mind is memory.” 


We ought not to 
think of the mind of man as divisible into a number of parts 
each of which is distinct and independent of the others. 


This is not true. Zhe mind is a unit. Intellect, feelings, 
and will may be spoken of and discussed separately, but 
after all they belong to the one soul. So it is of memory, 
reason, imagination, etc. So then instead of good memory 
being incompatible with greatness of mind, it is a necessary 
concomitant of it. It is asserted by one writer, apparently 
on good authority, that in each of eighty out of one hundred 
biographies of great men, there is some specific mention 
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made of the great memory possessed, and this is spoken of 
as one secret of success. No one thinking for a moment can 
deny the necessity of a good memory, at least in some di- 
rection, on the part of all who succeed in life, nor can any 
one deny the pleasure of it. 

A few instances of extraordinary power of memory will 
now be given. Some of these belonged to men who pos- 
sessed great minds as well. Pliny tellsus that Cyrus knew 
the name of every officer and soldier in his army. Pascal 
remembered everything which he heard, read, or saw. The- 
mistocles knew the names of the twenty thousand citizens 
of Athens. The following remarkable feat of memory is re- 
lated of a certain Englishman who presented himself before 
Frederic the Great. Voltaire had just finished a long poem 
which Frederic requested him to read. Voltaire did so in 
the hearing of the Englishman who, however, was concealed 
from the reader’s view. When the author had finished his 
poem, Frederic remarked that it could not bean original one 
for there was a foreigner in the paiace who could recite every 
word of it. Voltaire was disposed to doubt this, but when 
the stranger came forward and recited the poem with perfect 
accuracy, the author was amazed, then angry, and in his 
passion tore the manuscript to pieces. It having been ex- 
plained to him, however, that the stranger but repeated his 
poem, Voltaire relented and copied the poem from a second 
repetition of it by the foreigner. A similar case has just 
been made public. A lady member of Dr. Howard Crosby's. 
church, in New York, has been writing out from memory, 
without a note, her pastor’s sermons after hearing them. 
Dr. Crosby declares that she never omits a conjunction or 
article, and follows him even in his Greek, Latin, and He- 
brew examples. She has written out some two thousand 
sermons in the last twenty-five years, besides many lectures 
and expressions of opinion. 

Haven gives the following instances of remarkable mem- 
ory: Dr. Wallis, of Oxford, on one occasion at night in 
bed, proposed to himself a number of fifty-three places, and 
found its square root to twenty-seven places, and without 
writing down the numbers at all, dictated the result from 
memory twenty days afterward. It was not unusual with 
him to perform arithmetical operations in the dark ; as, for 
example, the extraction of roots to forty decimal places. 
The distinguished Euler, blind from early life, had always in 
his memory a table of the first six powers of all numbers from 
one to one thousand. On one occasion two of his pupils, 
calculating a converging series, on reaching the seventeenth 
term, found their results differing by one unit at the fiftieth 
figure ; and in order to decide which was correct Euler went 
over the whole in his head, and his decision was found af- 
terward to be correct. Hortensius could sit all day at an 
auction, and at evening give an account of everything sold, 
the purchaser, and the price. 

Muretus saw at Paduaa young Corsican, says Mr. Stewart, 
who could repeat, without hesitation thirty-six thousand 
names in the order in which he had heard them, and then 
reverse the order and proceed backward to the first. Menage, 
at seventy-seven years, commemorates in Latin verses the 
favor of the gods in restoring to him, after partial eclipse, 
the full powers of memory which had adorned his early life. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of great memory 
in modern times, is the case of the celebrated Magliabechi, 
librarian of the duke of Tuscany. He would inform any one 
who would consult him, not only who had directly treated 
any particular subject, but who had indirectly touched upon 
it in treating of other subjects, to the number of perhaps one 
hundred different authors, giving the name of the book, the 
words, often the page where they were to be found, and with 
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the greatest accuracy. To test his memory, a gentleman of 
Florence lent him at one time a manuscript he had prepared 
for the press, and sometime afterward went to him witha 
sorrowful face and pretended to have lost his manuscript by 
accident. The poorauthor seemed inconsolable, and begged 
Magliabechi to recollect what he could and write it down. 
He assured the unfortunate man that he would, and setting 
about it wrote out the entire manuscript without missing a 
word. He hada /ocal memory also. He knew where every 
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book in the library stood. One!day the grand duke sent for 
him to inquire if he could procure a book which was very 
rare. ‘‘No, sir,’? answered Magliabechi, ‘‘ it is impossible ; 
there is but ove in the world ; that is in the grand seignior’s. 
library at Constantinople, and is the seventh book on the 
seventh shelf on the right hand as you go in.”’ 

The next talk will be about memory training. It will also 
touch upon some interesting special questions relating to the 
subject of memory in general. 





THREE ENGLISH MILLIONAIRES. 


’ BY C. De VARIGNY. 
Translated for THE CHAUTAUQUAN, from the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


The study of great English industrial fortunes brings into 
relief those powerful faculties to which humanity owes its 
important conquests and its great progress. It also shows the 
significance of the faculty of adaptation, and the prominent 
role it has enacted in the life of millionaires, to whom it has 
often stood in lieu of genius. Three fortunes of particular 
significance to the student of modern industrial develop- 
ment, are those of Sir Henry Bessemer, Sir Josiah Mason, 
and Sir John Brown. 

Sir Henry Bessemer was born in Hertfordshire in 1818, and 
began life under auspices more romantic than favorable. He 
went to London in 1831. ‘‘ No person there knew me,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘and I did not knowa single soul. I was a cipher 
lost in that sea of men.’’ To complete this hard’ for- 
tune he had a passion for invention, and he was poor and 
proud. It seemed to him that he was forever condemned 
to misery. 

Being fond of engraving, he in his early manhood in- 
vented an inexpensive process of reproducing all the stamps 
in use. Then he perceived that his invention, ingenious as 
it was, could be employed in public administrations to the 
injury of the state. Preoccupied with this danger, he set 
himself to find a remedy, to discover an inimitable stamp, 
displaying as much ability in rendering his process unpro- 
ductive as he had shown in perfecting it. Accomplishing 
his object, he sought out the post-master general, Sir Charles 
Presley, explained to him his first invention, exposed his 
scruples, and then placed before him the model which he 
proposed to substitute for those in use, indicating with pre- 
cision that which rendered counterfeiting it impossible. ‘‘ I 
do not doubt for an instant,’’ he cried, ‘‘ that the government 
will generously recognize the important service which I have 
rendered it.’’ He was young, and he believed in the grati- 
tude of governments. 

Sir Charles Presley immediately saw the importance of the 
communication which the young inventor had made to him ; 
he received him with great honor, and declared that counter- 
feits far less perfect than those then before him, had already 
occasioned the government an annual loss of one hundred 
thousand pounds. He commended him for not having made 
public his first discovery which would have ruined the postal 
administration ; also, more highly for his second invention 
which rendered fraud impossible, and ended by asking him 
which he preferred, a sum of twenty-five thousand dollars paid 
down, or the position of superintendent of post-office stamps 
at a salary of three thousand dollars a year. But he gave 
him to understand that it would be better for him to accept 
the position, as that depended upon him (Presley) to grant, 
while as to the ready money it would be necessary to refer 
the matter to Parliament and await its vote. 

Henry Bessemer did not hesitate. The position meant his 


marriage, meant his future assured. He delivered up his 
models, and hastened to carry to his affiancedthe good news. 
She had not hoped for so prompt a result, and great was their 
joy. But a suggestion which she made, opened to Bessemer 
a new horizon and threw him into new perplexities. His 
discovery would not be complete, she said, until he had in- 
corporated into each stamp an indelible date, then only 
would it be impossible to make it serve a double purpose. 
‘‘This remark,’’ Bessemer says, ‘‘caused me both pain and 
pleasure. I was happy to find myself understood, but I 
could not shut my eyes to the fact that it overturned all my 
calculations, that it was the ruin of my invention, and that it 
would be necessary for me to substitute a new process.’”? He 
nevertheless resumed his work, solved this new difficulty, and 
again sought Presley, who listened to him with keen interest — 
and seized the whole import of the matter. It allowed him, 
in short, to leave unchanged the organization of his offices, 
to retain the old stamps, the old presses, all the old utensils; 
it rendered useless the office of superintendent. 

Henry Bessemer never had his position, and when he asked 
that he should be paid at least the indemnity offered, the an- 
swer was that there were no writings drawn. He protested, 
but the government replied by saying that no one had asked 
of him this work, undertaken voluntarily, and that it was 
rather a delicate matter after having rendered a service to the 
state to present a bill for payment. He was poor and could 
not contest the case in law ; he was proud and did not wish 
to. He refrained from making it public. His betrothed ap- 
proved of his course, and confident of his future, did not hesi- 
tate to unite her lot with his, notwithstanding their common 
poverty. For the time being he was obliged to go to work 
and shortly succeeded in acquiring a small capital. 

By chance one day he was called upon to assist in some 
artillery experiments. He was struck with the short range 
of the pieces made after the old models and the uncertainty: 
of their fire. He thought this was to be attributed to the 
form given to the projectiles. At this time, he said, his 
metallurgical knowledge was very limited. He began to 
study in the founderies, mingled with the workmen, worked 
himself, until he discovered clearly the point upon which to 
concentrate his efforts in order to improve the old methods, 
Then he built a laboratory and began the work. His first 
efforts were not successful, but they revealed to him new 
facts which he carefully noted. 

Meantime, months and years were passing. His labora~ 
tory absorbed all his time and proved very costly. Alarmed 
at seeing his modest fortune disappearing, he was upon the 
point of abandoning his efforts; but his wife had no fears nor 
falterings ; she encouraged him to persevere, and reduced to 
the minimum their household expenses. At length the prob- 
lem was solved to his satisfaction, and he presented his 
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models at the war office, only to have them returned to him 
without examination. 

A little time after he was called to Paris, where he chanced 
one day to meet at dinner Prince Napoleon. The latter ap- 
preciated inventors, and Bessemer, full of his subject, de- 
scribed his work. The Crimean War gave to the subject a 
particular interest. The Prince promised to give an account 
of the conversation to the Emperor and to try to obtain for 
Bessemer a hearing. He kept his word. Bessemer saw Na- 
poleon III. who listened with interest to the account of his 
inventions. 

He did more. He urged him to settle at Vincennes and to 
continue there his experiments. Bessemer accepted, and 
upon the Emperor’s order every means of facilitating the 
work was placed at his disposal, and he was authorized to 
draw upon the Emperor for all needed money. 

Encouraged by this confidence, Bessemer resumed his work 
upon new projectiles. The result surpassed his expecta- 
tions. The commandant, Minié, was delegated to verify the 
experiments and declared himself satisfied with them. 

‘It is now to be regretted,’’ Minié added, ‘‘ that the metal 
of the pieces is not more solid. With such powerful project- 
iles, the guns cannot endure prolonged firing.”’ 

This observation struck Bessemer. He soon declared to 
the Emperor his intention of devoting himself to the study of 
giving to artillery pieces a greater force of resistance. Every 
step was bringing him nearer to his greatinvention. Minié’s 
suggestion proved to be the point of departure for a great 
revolution in artillery and in metallurgy. 

Shut up again in his laboratory Bessemer consecrated him- 
’ self entirely to this new task, multiplying his attempts, un- 
til at last he succeeded in making a small cannon of a singu- 
This 


lar relative lightness and a great power of resistance. 
he himself carried to Paris and presented to the Emperor. 
This piece which was destined to serve as a model for all 


future artillery, was constructed of a strongly resisting 
metal, nearly white, and polished as steel. 

Returning to London, Bessemer carried on his experiments. 
From ordinary gray cast iron, he at length succeeded in ex- 
tracting, by a new process of refining, the steel which in fu- 
ture was to bear his name, and to revolutionize the industry 
of railroads in giving to it rails of much greater durability 
than those then in use. He agitated now the question of 
operating on a large scale, both in order to prove by irrefutable 
results the superiority of his methods, and to produce steel 
at a greatly reduced price. His first efforts proved a failure; 
his furnaces were defective. He had them demolished, and 
constructed new ones. 

At length, in 1856, he succeeded in inventing the converter, 
which was also to bear his name, and which permitted him 
to extract from molten cast iron a good quality of steel. In 
August of the same year he communicated to the British 
Association his account of the manufacture of this steel. 

This communication produced a great excitement in Eng- 
land and in Europe. The leading iron manufacturers has- 
tened to London. The report was so exact, so conclusive, 
that in order to remove themselves from the shadow ofa 
ruinous monopoly they were eager to treat with Bessemer, 
and in order that they might have the right to use his dis- 
covery, they paid him the sum of twenty-seven thousand 
pounds sterling. 

This arrangement concluded they began everywhere the 
fabrication of steel ; but it did not take long to establish the 
truth that the Bessemer process, as it existed then was adapt- 
ed only tocertain qualities of iron. Failures were numerous; 
more numerous still were the recriminations, and to the first 
movement of enthusiasm there followed a violent reaction. 


THREE ENGLISH MILLIONAIRES. 


The press echoed it, and the invention of Bessemer was de- 
scribed as ‘‘a brilliant meteor, which after having for one in- 
stant dazzled the metallurgical world had vanished leaving 
no trace.”’ 

The blow was a heavy one. Few inventors could have 
withstood it ; but Bessemer was convinced that he was not 
mistaken. A last problem imposed itself upon him and he 
solved it, a chemical problem exacting from him new study 
and laborious effort. But it enabled him at last to produce 
at a price of seven pounds a ton, steel valued then at fifty or 
sixty pounds. He sent to Messrs. Galloway, of London, the 
results of his smelting. They gave some of the steel out to 
the iron-workers, who for two months used it without sus- 
pecting that there had been delivered to them Bessemer's 
steel. 

Put on guard by the first disappointment all the manufac- 
turers were obstinate now in accepting any evidence, and no 
one of the great establishments consented to treat with him. 
Bessemer had foreseen this result, and drawing his last re- 
sources he himself built at Sheffield a steel manufactory, and 
from the first realized the benefits of delivering at ten and 
fifteen pounds below the current price, steel of the best quali- 
ty. These profits he used in enlarging his manufactory, and 
increasing the circle of his operations. The result is told in 
the following fact: At the exposition of 1862, Mr. Platt, a 
member of Parliament,offered Bessemer fifty thousand pounds 
sterling for a one fifth interest inhis invention. This offer 
was accepted and Mr. Platt drew in a few years 250,000 
pounds from his investment. 

The invention propagated itself in Europe and America 
with an astonishing rapidity, and fortune amply repaid 
Bessemer for past hardships. Before the adoption of 
his processes, England produced annually 50,000 tons of 
steel, of which the price ranged from fifty to sixty pounds 
aton. In 1877 this production reached 750,000 tons at 
ten pounds a ton. The economy in combustion was 
more than 3,500,000 tons of coal. It has been estimated 
that there have been realized yearly from the employment 
of the Bessemer process in the manufactories twenty 
million pounds, and that there has resulted to England 
alone from the use of the Bessemer steel rails 170,000,000 
pounds. 

France, Austria, and Germany have conferred upon him 
the highest distinctions, and the English government tar- 
dily decided to elevate him to the rank of a baronet. 


Inventors enriched by their own discoveries are rarely met. 
Sir Henry Bessemer furnishes one example; Sir Josiah 
Mason another. The latter was born:at Kidderminster in 
1795. His father, a worker in the factory, was poor, and at 
a very early age Josiah was set at work. 

The genius of invention burned within him. Employed 
by his uncle in the manufacture of whips, he was constantly 
suggesting improvements, more occupied with making in- 
novations than in carrying on the regular work. A little 
later his uncle sold his factory, and Mason, now happily 
married, found himself without a place. 

Shortly, however, he found employment in the establish- 
ment of a ring maker. He rose rapidly and before long 
bought out his proprietor’s interest, paying for it from the 
profits resulting from the ingenious machinery which he had 
invented, and which had increased the business ten fold. 
But this kind of industry was very limited. It assured 
him a modest competency, nothing more, and the active 
mind of Mason sought a larger field. 

His friend and formeremployer, Mr. Harrison, very much at- 
tached, in spite of the difference in their social condition, to 
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Dr. Priestley, the great English physician, told Mason one 
day how the doctor had lamented before him the increasing 
difficulty which he experienced, owing to his advanced age 
and defective sight, in making his quill pens, which were 
the only ones then in use. It was a ray of light for Mason. 
On the next day he began experimenting in this field, and, 
obtaining satisfactory results, soon. began the manufactur- 
ing of steel pens. The beginnings were modest. But 
thanks to his ingenious methods, he reduced the price of 
making and of sale, and produced pens of such good quality 
that they came rapidly into demand. 

While he was creating this new industry, the two broth- 
ers, George and Henry Elkington, were making their first 
experiments in electro-chemistry. Gilding and silver-plat- 
ing had been in use before their time, but the methods used 
were very primitive, and dangerous to the lives of the work- 
men, owing to the deleterious vapors. The invention of 
the Elkingtons would suppress this danger, but means failed 
them to put it into operation. In their need they applied to 
Mason. He received them with sympathy, studied their 
plans, comprehended their work, and accepted their offers of 
partnership. Opening wide his well filled coffers, he or- 
dered the erection of an immense factory, and set it in work- 
ing order. Alarmed at the proportions which he was giving 
to this first attempt, and the sums of money which he was 
sinking in it, his associates remonstrated timidly, saying 
that their inventions applied only to objects of art, and 
would require but a limited production. He explained to 
them that their process permitted of plating the most com- 
mon metals, and that he intended applying it on a large 
scale to zinc, thus making articles of universal use at a 
moderate price, and procuring for the masses the hygienic 
advantages and the pleasure which result from the use of 
plated,ware, which up to this time had been too costly a lux- 
ury to be introduced into modest homes. 

The exposition at Hyde Park in 1851 proved that he was 
tight in his calculations, and was for the house of Elkington 
and Mason a brilliant triumph. In a few years Mason had 
made good all of his expenditures, and had greatly increased 
his fortune. In 1858 he possessed enough millions to realize 
the dream of his life. After having set apart a sum suffi- 
cient to secure to his wife and himself a home, he consecrated 
the remainder to works of charity. He established at Bir- 
mingham a scientific college and the orphanage named after 
him, and at Elkington a house of refuge for women. In- 
fluenced by the sentiments of an appreciative people, Queen 
Victoria conferred upon him the title of baronet. 


What Josiah Mason did for the commerce of Birmingham, 
Sir John Brown did for Sheffield, his native city. He 
too belonged to the working class. At fourteen years of 
age he entered as an apprentice the house of Earl, 
Horton & Co. Sheffield was then a little unimportant 
town, not even represented in Parliament. When his 
time was out, Mr. Earl suggested to him that he should 
take on his own account a small work-shop and devote 
himself to the manufacture of cutlery. A capital of $2,500 
would be sufficient. A friend agreed to advance this, and 
Brown began work. 

It is difficult to conceive of the prodigious impulsion given 
by the introduction of railroads and steam-ships to the 
heavy and slow social mechanism of the beginning of this 
century. Occupied with the manufacture of saws, files, etc., 
Brown nevertheless followed with a curious eye the begin- 
nings of this great movement. He foresaw that a great 
change was about to be accomplished ; he intended to have 
> part in it. He was of the small number of those who com- 
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prehended its import. He threw himself into the current, 
converted his workshop into a factory, bought the surround- 
ing land, and enlarged his foundery, which to-day covers 
twelve acres, and devoted himself exclusively to the produc- 
tion of iron and steel. His keen intellect, his ability to 
profit by circumstances, to foresee and to prepare for largely 
increased demands, gained for him in a few years, besides an 
enormous fortune, the surname of ‘‘the iron king.’’ 

He was not, however, to rest here. Always upon the 
watch for new employments for iron and steel, he went to 
Toulon in 1860 where the Glory was anchored in its port. 
This French war ship, built after a new type, had awakened 
the interest of the British admiralty. Its sides were cov- 
ered with an armor composed of iron plates over four inches 
in thickness. Brown sought permission to visit it, but was 
denied. He then went as near it as the laws permitted, no- 
ting with great care the dimensions of the plates and the 
quality of the iron, and returned, thinking, to Sheffield. 

To substitute steel for iron, to obtain plates of greater re- 
sistance and larger dimensions at a less price, and to give 
to the metal a perfect homogeneity, were the problems occu- 
pying his active brain. Up to this time no one had been 
able to smelt more than twenty kilograms of steel at one 
time. To multiply ten fold, one hundred fold, and more 
yet, this quantity was the object which Bessemer in Eng- 
land, and Krupp in Germany were pursuing. In 1862 the 
latter sent to the exposition in London an ingot molded 
from twenty thousand kilograms of steel. Bessemer had 
just then invented his converter which allowed him to cast 
eight thousand kilograms of steel in a few minutes, and 
without any direct expense of fuel. 

John Brown resolved to experiment in the same direction. 
Being mayor of Sheffield he had occasion to receive Lord 
Palmerston, the prime minister. He unfolded to him his 
hopes of giving to the English marine service, plates much 
superior to those made on the continent. Lord Palmerston 
reported this to the lords of the admiralty. They listened 
politely, but their stand was taken. They did not believe 
that a ship could carry plates ofa greater thickness than those 
on the Glory, and they thought these were entirely adequate 
for all needs. Vainly did Brown point out to them the fact, 
proving it before their eyes, that the new artillery pieces, 
after the Bessemer model, could break through plates of that 
thickness. Much troubled at what they saw, they consulted 
together and arrived at a conclusion diametrically opposed 
to that held by Brown; they declared it useless to seek 
further, and openly condemned the whole system of ship 
plating. At the end of the discussion, Brown proposed to 
the government to make plates of steel of five, seven, 
eight, and more, inches in thickness, to submit them to the 
charges of the artillery which had demolished the iron plates, 
and in case of failure to meet all the expense himself. 

They accepted his proposition, and in April, 1863, in the 
presence of the lords of the admiralty the experiment was 
made, and the plates proved invulnerable to all projectiles. 
It was also shown that the ships could carry the heavier 
armor. Brown had expended not less than $1,000,000 in 
obtaining this marvelous result. His triumph was com- 
plete; it resounded over the whole world. The United 
States during the Civil War applied to his foundery to supply 
them with plates ; heavy orders reached him from Russia ; 
nearly all maritime powers resorted to him. A few years 
later, already possessed of a colossal fortune, he sold out his 
whole interest to a company for $5,000,000. Healso received 
from Queen Victoria the title and the rank to which the 
great services rendered to his country gave him an honorable 
claim. 





MOUND-MAKING ANTS OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 


BY DR. H. C. McCOOK. 


VI. THE NURSERY, THE SPRING OF EMMET INDUSTRY. 

To understand the uses of this remarkable system, we must 
remember that the whole life of an ant community centers 
around the cradle. All its activities and industries are di- 
rected to the nurture and protection of the little ones of the 
colony. Almost from the moment an antling leaves the 
pupa state it begins the office of nurse, and finds its first 
service for the community into which it has been born, in 
caring for the little helpless worms which, by and by, shall 
be developed into perfect insects like themselves. This is 
the spirit which animates every individual of the myriads 
which constitute a formicary. The first and chief concern is 
to provide for the healthful development of the infant ant- 
lings. I am not able to explain how the ants know the ex- 
act amount of moisture or heat, or other conditions that may 
be necessary for their young charges. But I am confident 
that these important elements are graduated by the charac- 
ter of their dwelling-place. If additional warmth is required, 
the little ones are carried up near the surface, in the man- 
dibles of their nurses, and thus receive the sunshine which 
easily penetrates to the galleries that lie along the top. If the 
sun grows too hot, they are dragged into the heart of the 
mound. Ifthe rain falls, they are hurried still farther down 
until they are quite secure from the influence of water, which 
readily soaks into the soil. Ifa sharp frost shall fall, as is 
sometimes the case even in summer time upon these mount- 
ains, the little ones are carried into the very heart of the hill, 
or even borne into the galleries beneath the surface. Thus it 
is that the numerous galleries placed one above another, 
chamber above chamber, story above story, like one of the lofty 
buildings which architects of modern cities have produced, 
afford an admirable means of regulating the temperature 
in which the baby ants can have most healthful development. 

Facts like these should teach our human race humility, for 
we have not yet reached that point of civilization which 
makes the chief interest and industry of society center upon 
and cluster around the cradle, the nursery, and the school- 
house. Not until we have learned that the highest function of 
humanity is to develop and train the most perfect examples of 
individuals, can we with reason claim to have reached a state 
of communal excellence fairly comparable with a formicary 
of Mound-making ants. Until we have reached that point, 
there will continue to be reason for the admonition of the in- 
spired proverbialist : ‘‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; con- 
sider her ways and be wise.”’ 

VII. ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING METHODS. 

Having thus noted the exterior and studied the interior of 
an ant mound, the reader may be interested to know how 
this relatively vast industry is carried on. This wasa ques- 
tion which deeply interested my mind, but for the first four 
days of our stay in camp, nothing satisfactory was presented. 
The weather was warm and dry, and little was done in the 
line of improving the real estate of the city, for, as among 
human masons, moisture is needed to mix ‘‘ mortar’’ and 
make ‘‘ bricks,’’ for mason ants. Here and there a hill was 
being covered over with fresh pellets of soil which the ants 
were bringing from the interior and scattering equally over 
the surface. 

This showed that the work of enlarging the galleries was 
being pushed forward. Artificial showers produced with 


wisps of grass failed to create any architectural activity. At 
last came a fortunate shower which produced a remarkable 
effect upon the ants. As soon as the raim had time to 
thoroughly saturate the hills, the scene presented was an ex- 
ceedingly lively and interesting one. The utmost activity 
prevailedon every mound. Moist pellets of earth, borne in 
the mandibles of innumerable workers, were brought to fill 
up breaks, round out uneven surfaces, and lift the cone to a 
greater height. Little columns or warts of dirt were started 
here and there, and the interspaces filled up to the level of 
the tops, thus gradually raising the surface. Space will not 
permit a full explanation of the mode of working, which 
I am free to think exhibited no little engineering skill. One 
illustration must suffice and it shall be a striking one. 

The reader may have wondered what became of the colony 
which had been so rudely disturbed by shoveling away half 
of its conical nest. Did the little inhabitants become dis- 
couraged and abandon the place? I was indeed in hopes that 
such a result might follow, and thus afford me the coveted 
opportunity to behold a tribal migration. But the ants had 
no notion ofabandoning their home center. A half cone was 
quite sufficient for them. Multitudes of eggs, larvee, and 
pupze remained secure within the undestroyed galleries, and, 
above all, queen ants, winged virgin females, and winged 
males remained ; so that the essential organization of their 
formicary was preserved ; and with scarcely any intermission, 
its duties went straight on. 

On the part of a great number of ants, the destruction ap- 
peared to be taken as quite a matter of course. Scarcely had 
the spade been thrown from my hands before squads of 
workers were seen thrusting their red heads out of the gal- 
lery openings, dropping down the pellets of crushed soil 
which had obstructed them. Those insects which had been so 
unceremoniously shoveled away, disentangled themselves as 
best they could from the heaps of earth, joined the host of 
returning workers which had been out foraging for supplies, 
and swarmed upon the vacant spot that marked the founda- 
tions of their destroyed nest. Fora little while they were 
confused, and wandered aimlessly about, challenged each 
other sharply with crossed antennz, climbed over broken bits 
of galleries, or plunged within cavernous depths of those 
severed galleries that yawned from the standing section. 

Soon, however, all this was changed. Here at one pointa 
single worker was seized with an uncontrollable impulse to 
do something. She laid hold of soil, pulled the pellets here 
and there, and wrought with the utmost fury at some pur- 
pose which at first to me was undefined. Presently another 
worker joined her, apparently influenced by the force of ex- 
ample. Then another, and another, then a squad, a com- 
pany, and soon a whole host were at work over the surface, 
engaged inclearing away ruins and reconstructing destroyed 
galleries. 

It would be well-nigh impossible to convey a correct idea 
of the architectural mode of the ants without illustrations. 
Readers must therefore summon imagination to their aid. 
Galleries were carried along the surface for a considerable 
distance, and were built by the successive addition of little 
bits of soil, very much as city masons construct a great tu- 
bular sewer, by adding brick to brick. The pellets dropped 
down from the mouths of the uninjured galleries were 
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largely used by those engaged upon the foundation of the 
ruined half. As I sat upon my camp-stool during succeed- 
ing days, or stood or knelt with magnifying glass in hand 
watching the busy workers, I could observe the whole man- 
ner of constructing the arch, and rounding and smoothing 
the imside of a gallery. As the ants placed in their pellets, 
I added to the figure upon my note-book a corresponding 
mark, and thus while the emmet masonry grew, my drawing 
grew. In'the end I had several figures in various stages of 
progress, which might have been taken for drawings of an 
unfinished task of enslaved Israelites engaged upon the 
brick granaries and storehouses of Egyptian Rameses. 
VIII.—SPRINGING A GALLERY ARCH.’ 

The springing of an arch was fully studied and represent- 
ed. The masonry progressed by continuous addition of 
eatth pellets to the outer edge. These were usually pressed 
inte position by the workers which bore them in their mandi- 
bles. The two sides of the arch slowly approached in irreg- 
ular lines. Gradually the two points grew near and nearer 
until they almost touched. It was quite exciting at this 
point to watch the delicate manipulation of the architects. 
Here comes a worker with pellets of larger size. She daint- 
ily climbs the arch, reaches over cautiously, holding to the 
wall by her hind feet, and drops the ball of soil deftly into 
the breach. A bridge is made; and now with surprising 
rapidity it is widened until the roof of the arch is rounded 
over at several points. Circular openings are habitually left 
in the ‘structure, through which the ants move back and 
forth while they work upon the inside to smooth and round 
it out, and to strengthen the arch. As sections of the build- 
ing are completed, these openings are closed, so that they 
are plainly but temporary arrangements for the convenience 
of the masons, and might be compared to the ‘‘ man-holes”’ 
which are left by human laborers when engaged upon simi- 
lar structures. 

Wherever large fragments of the broken hofiey-combed 
structure lay upon the foundation, these were seized upon 
as the nucleus of what looked like a new and independent 
mound. I was not able to know, of course, the final issue 
of this method, but I have no doubt that it was pushed for- 
ward in this independent manner until all the separate res- 
torations were united under a common roof. Thereafter the 


gangways and galleries would be opened up and united, and 
the whole again be joined tothe half mound which remained. 

Much as I have observed and learned of the remarkable 
architectural habits of ants, Ican never recall this scene 
without a feeling of wonder and admiration. These insects- 
presented such a miniature picture of my own species en- 
gaged in their various industrial enterprises, that the like- 
ness was simply startling. It seemed impossible that such 
a tiny piece of organized matter could be capable of work so 
closely mimicking that of man, the crown and king of 
nature’s handiwork ; nevertheless, there were the facts. 
There are many readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN who dwell 
among the beautiful valleys and along the slopes of the 
Alleghanies, who must be familiar with these Mound- 
making ants, who have the opportunity to make the study, 
and may readily confirm this statement for themselves. 

IX.—SOLOMON’S OBSERVATION CONFIRMED. 

In observing the method of work which has been simply 
sketched above, one thing strongly impressed me. It was 
the fact that there appeared to be nothing corresponding 
with a ‘‘ boss ”’ or ‘‘ foreman’’ or other director of this ‘‘job.’’ 
Every ant seemed to be a law unto itself, and every one 
wrought into the hands of his fellow apparently without any 
need for direction or guidance of any sort. Undoubtedly the 
force of example did much, as in the case which has been 
given, to stimulate others to engage in work, and to center 
attention upon a certain point. But otherwise, nothing like 
leadership or subordination appeared during all the opera- 
tions which I studied. Every emmet seemed to be a law 
unto herself, and turned freely and unfailingly into the most 
helpful and necessary channels of duty, ‘‘having neither 
guide, overseer, or ruler.’’ This fact is true not only of all 
masonry, but of all other operations among these interest- 
ing creatures, such as their movements in column, their 
police services, their defensive and offensive engagements 
against enemies, and their care and nurture of the young. 

It is not possible for the naturalist who knows these facts, 
to withhold a tribute to the accuracy of what is perhaps the 
most ancient record of the economy of ants, namely, that 
made in the book of Proverbs in the sixth chapter and 
seventh verse, by Solomon, the ant-loving king of ancient 
Israel. 


(The end.) 
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BY EDGAR IL. 


Mid-sea, on ocean’s restless breast 
’Tween storied East and mighty West 
A half a thousand leagues, I rest. 

I know the bright and storm-swept miles 
Abaft, and hence, to Britain’s Isles ; 
But fear not ocean’s rage nor miles. 
For I know well our ship’s stout keel, 
Her ribs of iron, her sides of steel ; 

I trust the helmsman at the wheel ; 
And see, with faith, beyond the far, 
Dark line of the horizon’s bar 

The land where waiting havens are. 


WAKEMAN. 


So in Life’s fair meridian height, 
’Tween Youth’s sweet morn and Age’s night, 
I stand and thank God for the light ! 

I know the sun and storm of Past; 

I know that shine and shade will last ; 
But fear not how the fate be cast. 

For I have that which conquers fate : 
Hope high as heaven ; its shining mate, 
Pure love ; and faith to work and wait. 
And though I face the shadows far, 

I see o’er life’s horizon bar 

That Land where blessed havens are. 





THE CREDIT EXCHANGES WE USE. 


BY HENRY C. ADAMS, Ph.D. 
Of Michigan University. 


There appeared in THE CHAUTAUQUAN a few months ago 
an article entitled ‘‘The Money We Use,”’ the purpose of 
which was to describe the various sorts of money existing in 
the United States. From this article it was learned that the 
total amount of money in circulation is not far from fifteen 
hundred millions of dollars. But it must not be supposed 
that the immense commerce of this great country is carried 
on from day to day with a billion and a half of money. In 
actual business, those transactions which rest on credit far 
exceed those demanding cash payments. This does not 
mean that purchasers are hard pressed for money and on 
that account are obliged to ask for credit ; it is merely an in- 
dication of the fact that, on the whole, it is more convenient 
and cheaper to carry on trade by means of checks, drafts, 
and clearing house settlements than to make exclusive use 
of gold, silver, and paper money. That complex system of 
business relations by which pieces of paper may be made to 
serve the purpose of money is called The Mechanism of 
Credit Exchanges, and it is the object of this article to ex- 
plain the réle of banking credits in modern commercial 
transactions. 


One point must be made clear at the outset. In order to 


understand credit exchanges we must get clearly in mind the 
fact that, at last analysis, all business is of the nature of 


The sale of anything for money is but half an ex- 
change. To complete the transaction the money so obtained 
must be used in the purchase of something else. Barter is 
the exchange of commodity for commodity. The point to 
be noticed is, that there are just as many buyers in the world 
as there are sellers. Inthe long run, purchases and sales 
will balance. Now, let us suppose for a moment that no 
money exists, and that every purchase and sale is entered in 
a book. He who buys is charged with a certain amount, 
while he who sells is credited with a certain amount. Ifthe 
book-keeping be correct, the debits and the credits will ex- 
actly balance. The business of the world, under such circum- 
stances, might be carried on without the use of any money 
at all. The book-keepers would take the place of money. 
Now, my readers well know that such a system of book- 
keeping does not exist ; they may not, however, be aware of 
the extent to which banks have developed a system of ex- 
changes by means of which many transactions are reduced 
to barter pure and simple. To understand this it will be 
necessary to look for a moment at the service rendered by 
book-keepers in banks. 
ORIGIN OF DEPOSIT BANKING. 

We may the most easily come to understand the function 
of banks in business if we first consider a bank as a place 
for the deposit of money. This, indeed, so far as England 
is concerned, was their historical origin. The merchants of 
London, not knowing where to keep their money, intrusted 
it to the goldsmiths, who, on account of the nature of their 
business, were obliged to build heavy and secure vaults for 
their wares. At first the merchants paid a small sum for 
storage, just as ladies now, when they go away for the 
summer, pay for the safe keeping of their silverware and 
jewelry. Of course the goldsmiths were obliged to give a 
receipt for the amount of money intrusted to them. Sup- 
pose, now, one of the merchants desired to pay a debt. He 
could do one of two things. He could either go to the gold- 


barter. 


smith, surrender his receipt, get the money, and pay the 
debt, or he could write a letter to the goldsmith telling him 
to pay the bearer of the letter a certain sum of money. This 
the goldsmith would be willing to do, but he would be care- 
ful to write in his books that he had paid back a certain part 
of the sum which the merchant had originally deposited. 
We find, then, that the merchant was able to pay a debt by 
means of writing a letter. 

Let us now suppose that the man who received the letter 
was also a depositor with the goldsmith. Taking the letter, 
he would, as before, present it at the shop of the goldsmith, 
but, having no immediate use for the money, he might tell 
the goldsmith to add the sum to the amount already on de- 
posit to his credit. What now has occurred? The debt as 
between the two depositors has been wiped out, yet no 
money has been used. The only change occasioned by the 
payment is the manner in which certain figures stand on the 
goldsmith’s books. Before the debt was paid he owed a 
certain sum to Depositor No. 1; after the payment he owes 
that sum to Depositor No. 2. This explains what was said 
above, that in the mechanism of credit exchanges book- 
keeping takes the place of money. 

WHAT IS A CHECK? 

By narrating this story of the London goldsmiths I have 
explained the banking business so far as it concerns ex- 
changes by means of written orders, and the narration well 
shows the general principle underlying the entire business. 
The goldsmiths have given place to bankers who are so 
anxious to get deposits that not only do they provide safe 
keeping for money without charge, but in many instances 
they are willing to pay interest on deposits. The transac- 
tion described above is typical of a payment from one de- 
positor in a bank to another depositor in the same bank. 
The letter by which the merchant ordered the goldsmith to 
pay its bearer a certain sum of money is known in technical 
language as a ‘‘check.’’ A check is simply an order from a 
depositor to the cashier of a bank to pay the person nameda 
definite sum of money. The significant thing respecting it 
is that it is drawn against a deposit already existing. When 
a man uses acheck he uses his own credit ; that is to say, he 
uses credit which he has created by depositing money in the 
bank. . 

But payment by checks is not always so simple as in the 
case described. It frequently happens that a check drawn 
on one bank is given in payment of a debt to a man who is 
a depositor with some other bank. For example, A drawsa 
check on the First National Bank in favor of B, who isa 
customer of the Mechanics Bank. Let us suppose both 
banks to be situated in the same town. B can, of course, 
go to the First National Bank and get the cash ; but assumi- 
ing that he does not need the money, he will be likely to go 
to the Mechanics Bank, where the check from A will be re- 
ceived as cash and credited to his account. The transaction, 
however, is not yet complete. It will be necessary, in order 
to square accounts, for a clerk of the Mechanics Bank to 
carry the check over to the First National Bank and get the 
money. The First National Bank will deduct the sum from 
A’s deposit, and a like sum will be added by the Mechanics 
Bank to B’s deposit. It may be urged that this is nota 
credit transaction. The National Bank pays cash to the 
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clerk of the Mechanics Bank. This criticism would be tena- 
ble provided the transaction we have supposed were the 
only transaction in the city during that day ; but as a mat- 
ter of fact large numbers of checks would be drawn for mak- 
ing payments, and the probability is that the amount drawn 
by depositors in the Mechanics Bank in favor of customers 
of the First National Bank would about balance those drawn 
by depositors in the First National Bank in favor of cus- 
tomers of the Mechanics Bank. This being the case it would 
be necessary for the clerk to carry only so much cash from 
one bank to the other as is required to balance accounts ; 
and this balance, as experience has shown, is a very small 
percentage of total transactions. 
WHAT IS A DRAFT? A 

When a man pays a debt by means of a check he makes 
use of his own credit, and on this account a check will not 
easily pass outside the territory where the one who draws it 
is well known. But suppose a man in St. Paul wishes to 
pay a debt in New York. He has no deposit in New York, 
and consequently no banking credit. What is he to do? 
He must find some person in St. Paul who has credit in New 
York and buy from him the use of his credit to the extent of 
the debt. Nor will it be difficult for him to find such a per- 
son. Every well established bank in a city the size of St. 
Paul keeps a deposit in some bank in the city of New York, 
where the signature of the cashier is well known. Our St. 
Paul merchant, then, who wishes to pay a debt in New 
York, goes to the bank in his own city and buys what is 
called a ‘‘bank draft.’’ That is to say, he buys an order 
from the cashier of a home bank addressed to some bank in 
New York to pay the person named in the draft a certain 
sum of money. The merchant, not having any banking 
credit of his own in New York, is obliged to pay for the use 
of the credit of the bank in St. Paul whose agency he em- 
ploys. Ifthe debt is one hundred dollars he will pay to the 
home bank one hundred dollars and perhaps twenty-five 
cents in addition for ‘‘exchange,’’ as it is teymed. We are 
thus enabled to see the difference between a check anda 
draft when looked at from the point of view of business men. 
When a debt is paid by means of a check, a man uses his 
own credit, when by means of a draft, he uses the credit of 
abank. But whether a check or a draft is used, it is clear 
that debts are paid without the direct use of money. 

WHAT IS A CLEARING HOUSE ? 

So far there is nothing very difficult to understand in the 
mechanism of credit exchanges ; and unless we permit our- 
selves to be frightened by large figures we can easily under- 
stand also the workings of a clearing house, which may be 
called the cap-stone of the credit system. The best definition 
of a clearing house is that it is a bankers’ bank. In speak- 
ing of the use of checks when used by customers of different 
banks we learned how the balances were-paid by clerks go- 
ing around from one bank to another. Now in a great city 
like New York, where there are seventy-nine banks, it would 
be a great waste of time to send clerks about at the close of 
the business day to balance accounts. The first step toward 
overcoming this difficulty was to appoint a place and a time 
where representatives of the several banks could meet and 
exchange their debits and credits and settle balances. But 
such a method was found too clumsy to satisfy the ex- 
acting spirit of modern commerce. This business in all great 
centers of trade is now carried on by an established institu- 
tion known as a clearing house. In the city of New York 
the clearing house apartments are in a building on Pine 
Street. One set of rooms is fitted up very much like an or- 
dinary bank, with counters for ledgers, windows for pay- 
ment, and the like; but the interesting room for us is the 


large one where the clearings are made. There are in this 
room rows of desks fitted up with wire screens so that each 
bank belonging to the clearing house has a little stall of its 
own. Across the end of this room, in a sort of gallery, are 
tables for the manager of the clearing house and for the 
proof clerks. Any week-day morning a little before ten 
o’clock, two clerks from each bank belonging to the associa- 
tion may be seen strolling into this room. One is known as 
the delivery clerk, who carries with him, made up into little 
bundles, all the checks, drafts, and such like paper which 
his bank has received during the previous day drawn on any 
of the other clearing house banks. The other clerk is known 
as the settling clerk, whose business it is to receive from the 
delivery clerks of other banks all drafts which they have 
against the bank he represents. For the purpose of illus- 
tration let us follow the clerks of the National Broadway Bank 
(No. 25) through the process of a clearing. On entering they 
hand to the manager of the clearing house association a 
statement showing the amount of credits which the Broad- 
way Bank holds against all the other banks. The form of 
the statement is as follows : 





New York Clearing House, 
Oct. Ist., 1887. 
Credit NAT’L BROADWAY BANK, $1,446,815 go. 


No. 25. 


J. E. Smiru, Settling Clerk. 








This ticket is handed to the proof clerk, who enters the 
amount to the credit of the Broadway Bank on what is known 
as the proof sheet. The clerks then take their respective 
places, the settling clerk behind the window No 25, the delivery 
clerk standing opposite him on the outside of the window. 
The clerks of the other banks are also in their places. At ten 
o’clock exactly a bell rings and all the delivery clerks move 
forward one step. This brings the delivery clerk of Bank No. 
25 in front of the receiving clerk of Bank No. 26, He hands in 
the package marked No. 26, takes a receipt for it, and moves 
on to window No 27; and so the exchange proceeds until he 
finds himself before his own window, having delivered all 
his bundles of drafts. This part of the exchange accom- 
plished the delivery clerks are at liberty to leave. 

But the work of the settling clerks is not yet finished. It 
will be remembered that the proof clerk, whose seat is in the 
gallery, has entered on the proof sheet the credits which each 
bank holds against all the other banks. It is now the busi- 
ness of the settling clerks to furnish slips of paper showing 
the total of their debits, which, of course, will equal the sum 
of the drafts they have received from the other banks. For 
example, our settling clerk of the Broadway Bank sends up a 
slip like the following : | 





New York Clearing House, 
October ist, 1887. 
Debit NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK, 
Amount received, $748,078 34 
Credit . © Brought $1,446,815 go 


= 


$—————_Debit balance due Clearing House 


Cr. bal. due NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK, $698,737 56. 





J. E. Smitru, Settling Clerk. 








In this case the amount brought was more than the amount 
received, so the bank has a balance due from the clearing 
house, but had the amount received been more than the 
amount brought it would have been in debt to the clearing 
house by a sum equal to the difference. But on the clearing 
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house proof sheets there must be an agreement in the aggre- 
gate brought and the aggregate received. If this is not the 
case it shows that some clerk has made a mistake. Accord- 
ing to the rules forty-five minutes are allowed to correct er- 
rors, but if more than that time is needed to discover an 
error the bank causing the delay is subject to a fine varying 
from one to twelve dollars. As soon as the proof sheet is 
declared, the debtor banks are called to pay into the clearing 
house the amount which they owe the other banks, and the 
clearing house pays this sum over again to the creditor 
banks. The amount of cash thus transferred is known as 
the aggregate balance. It does not amount to more than 
five per cent of the total transactions, and at present, in or- 
der to avoid the risk of moving coin, the Bank of America in 
New York is made the common depository of the associated 
banks, and balances are made by what is known as clearing 
house certificates. Thus, practically, the amount of coin in 
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use is the sum deposited by the various banks of the associa. 
tion in the Bank of America in New York. 

At present there are sixty-four banks belonging to the 
New York Clearing House, and the amount of clearings ef. 
fected through this association is enormous. For the year 
ending September 30, 1887, the total exchanges amounted to 
$34,872,848,785.90, being an average daily clearing of $114. 
337,209,13. The significant fact respecting these figures is 
that they stand for sales of some sort, and may be accepted 
as a rough indication of the extent of commercial transac. 
tions, if we accept the clearings in New York as about two 
thirds of the clearings of the entire country. But without 
going further into the details of the subject, we may, I think, 
from what has been presented, appreciate the common say- 
ing that modern commercial transactions, resting as they do 
on the mechanism of credit exchanges, may be regarded as a 
refined and perfected system of barter. 





THE 


ROMANTIC AND REALISTIC NOVEL, 


BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, 


I was inclined to believe some years ago that romanticism 
was dead, and prepared to offer up a hecatomb to Apollo in 
celebration of its demise. But while, by devotion to realistic 
art, I was slowly accumulating the funds for the purchase of 
my oxen, up started two new writers, pure and undiluted 
romanticists, and, by their success, postponed my sacrificial 
feast for another century. It is a humiliating discovery 
which Robert Louis Stevenson and Rider Haggard have 
forced upon the apostles of the new gospel, who believe that 
fiction should conform to the laws of reality, and value that 


which is typical in incident and character beyond what is 


abnormal and exceptional. In the case of Stevenson, who 
has exquisite fancy and humor, and a charming style, the 
discovery need, perhaps, not be so humiliating as at first it 
appeared to me, for his fine literary equipment and native 
force would command a success, scarcely less pronounced, if 
he constructed his tales with a worthier object than that of 
furnishing amusement to primitive minds. I am aware it 
is the fashion toextol him to the skies ; but after having read 
‘““The Black Arrow,’’ which is nothing but a clever dime 
novel of a very juvenile order, the purely sensational char- 
acter of his work has impressed me anew, and I am impelled 
to step out from the throng of his admirers and modestly 
remark that if he produces more such stuff he will forfeit 
his rank as a writer of serious fiction. As for Rider Haggard, 
who is now flooding our newspapers and magazines with 
fanciful extravagance, crude sensationalism, and _ blood- 
curdling horrors, it seem to me that he is simply debauching 
the public taste ; and beyond an undeniable power of lan- 
guage and fertility of invention, I fail to discover a single 
redeeming trait in his pernicious activity. He has already 
reduced literature to a business—a flourishing trade—and if 
his productiveness continues to increase, at the present rate, 
before long he will be compelled to establish a fiction fac- 
tory, like that of Dumas /ére, who, as it was proved in court, 
employed half a dozen assistants to work out the sensational 
plots which he originated. 

At this point a friendly voice whispers in my ear, that my 
readers will suspect me and those who share my beliefs, of 
envying our prosperous competitors their popularity. But 
pardon me, I do not flatter myself that I am, in the remotest 
sense, their competitor (if I were I should commit hari-kari 
from mortification); nor are they mine. I do not aim at the 
same kind of success. I would rather have written Tolstoi’s 


‘‘Anna Karénina,’’ or Daudet’s ‘‘Le Nabab,”’ or Thack- 
eray’s ‘‘ The Newcomes,”’ than all that the combined inge- 
nuity and industry of Stevenson and Haggard have pro- 
duced or could produce. It is a comparatively easy thing to 
string together startling incidents and contrive extraordi- 
dinary situations. Any practised writer, fairly endowed, 
could by giving free rein to his fancy and utterly disregard- 
ing the laws of probability, win a more modest crown of the 
kind of laurels which adorn Rider Haggard’s brow. He 
might not rival Rider Haggard, but a kind of prosperity 
which authors with high ambitions secure would probably 
be within their reach. 

A distinct evolution is traceable in fiction from the earliest 
ages of which history has left a record. Children and bar- 
barians delight in supernatural tales, and the more horrible 
they are the better. Giants, dragons, and enormities of all 
sorts abound in the earliest epics of all nations which havea 
literature. Take the Anglo-Saxon ‘ Beowulf’’ with its 
man-eating monster, which reappears in the Icelandic 
‘Elder Edda,”’ inthe dragon ‘‘Fafnir,’’ and in many other 
disguises. The Greek mythology had its chimera, its. grif- 
fins, sphinxes, harpies, sirens, centaurs, cyclopes, etc. ,—all 
fanciful distortions of nature, endowed with supernatural 
characteristics ; and similar monstrosities abound in the 
earliest German tales, such as ‘‘ King Rother’? and ‘‘ Duke 
Ernest’’ (where some people clothe themselves in their 
ears—a feat of which some modern romances ought to be ca- 
pable—and others jump on one foot and use the other for a 
parasol), and the extravagant fictions contained in the 
‘‘Heldenbuch.”’» The taste which found delight in this 
style of entertainment took no account whatever of the laws 
of reality ; the more wildly impossible the tale was, the more 
popular it became. But a time camein Germany, as else- 
where, when the people commenced to ask themselves, as 
children often do, ‘‘ But is it true—did it really happen?” 
And as they were forced to answer themselves in the neg- 
ative, their zaive delight in the wonder story was spoiled. 
An expedient, however, soon suggested itself, whereby 
marvels might still be made credible. The church taught 
that to God all things were possible ; and that he manifested 
his power by working miracles. The wonder story thus 
often became popular in a religious guise, and during all the 
Middle Ages the sacred legends appealed to the same taste 
which now creates the demand for novels. The great pop- 
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ularity of “‘St. Alexius,” ‘“‘ Engelhart and Engeltrut,’’ ‘“‘ Der 
arme Heinrich,’ etc., testify to the universality of this taste, 
and the wonder tales of sacred knighthood and the quest for 
the Holy Grail, as exemplified in the Arthurian cycle, went 
the round of all civilized Europe. In England, France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and Norway we have prose or po- 
etic versions of Arthur’s adventures with caitiff knights, of 
Lancelot’s prowess, atid Guinevere’s faithlessness to her 
lord. 

It is difficult to fix the time when wonder tales of this 
order went out of fashion. Ina sense they have yet a cer- 
tain vogue. The great herd of the unthinking who demand 
only amusement will perhaps never outgrow them. But 
some time during the eighteenth century a new style of fic- 
tion, originating in England, spread with aStonishing ra- 
pidity over all Europe. This was the so-called Robinson- 
ade, modeled on Defoe’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ and dealing 
with improbable but rarely impossible adventures in remote 
and undiscovered climes. Bernardin de St. Pierre's ‘‘ Paul 
et Virginie,’ and Chateaubriand’s ‘‘Athala”’ belong to this 
order of fiction ; and in Germany the demand for male and 
female Robinsons who practised Rousseau’s philosophy and 
primitive agriculture on solitary isles, was so great that the 
authors ran short of titles and resorted to the most desperate 
expedients. We have white, black, green, and violet Rob- 
insons, besides Robinsonettes and Robinsonelles of a sim- 
ilar variety of color. In the evolution of fiction this period 
of Robinsonades means that the public taste had taken the 
step from the impossible to the possible, though improbable. 
It soon demanded now that the tale, if it were not true, yet 
might be true ; which indicates a great advance. 

Beyond this position the romanticists of the Stevenson 
school contend that it is not desirable to advance. Life is a 


. dreary, hum-drum affair, they say, and the novel should sup- 


ply something higher and better. Men and women are full 
of faults and petty peccadilloes ; and most of them are ex- 
tremely tiresome. What is the use of reproducing these 
commonplace creatures in books? Have we nét quite enough 
of them in life? No; give us men noble in stature and senti- 
ment, and women who are paragons of beauty, perfection, and 
loveliness. Let the villains be black as the knave of spades, 
so that we may know that they are villains, and be spared 
the humiliation of misplacing our sympathies ; but above all 
things, let the hero and the heroine be unmistakably heroic, 
and their conversation and love-making exalted, bearing no 
tesemblance to the trivial tittle-tattle and vapid ‘‘ spooning”’ 
which we encounter in our own experience and that of our 
uninteresting neighbors. There seems to bea certain ra- 
tionality in this demand, and no amount of argument, on 
my part, will convince those who make it, that it is indica- 
tive of a crude literary taste, and imperfectly developed in- 
tellect. Humanity does not progress in a solid phalanx, 
but straggling with uncertain maneuvers over a vast terri- 
tory. The vanguard is apt to be small and insignificant—a 
mere daring handful of scouts who are gradually being re- 
inforced by solitary stragglers from the main body of troops. 
It is only recently that (to drop my simile) this literary van- 
guard has become sufficiently numerous to constitute a 
public worth addressing. And to Mr. W. D. Howells, more 
than to any other man in the United States, belongs the 
credit of having weaned the literary taste of the country from 
the crude sensationalism of the earlier school of English 
fiction. By the exquisite felicities of his style, his delicate 
humor, and his keen apprehension of the peculiar phases of 
‘our national life and character, he has rendered his un- 
eventful narratives attractive and insensibly educated his 
Public to demand truthfulness and verisimilitude rather than 


ingenious complications of plot. He has made his readers 
ashamed of their former pleasure in the blood-and-thunder 
tale of the Haggard type ; and by preaching in the most en- 
tertaining manner the gospel of realism in his ‘‘Study”’ in 
Harper's Magazine, he has supplied them with abundant 
reasons (if they should happen to need any) for their enlight- 
ened preference. Lastly by his admiration of Tolstoi he has 
domesticated among us the greatest and noblest exponent of - 
modern realism ; and opened the eyes of thousands to the 
charms of the new style of novel, dealing with the normal 
and typical phases of existence. Jet newspaper critics, if it 
amuses them, poke cheap fun at him for having rendered 
this great service to American literature. After having writ- 
ten ‘‘ Silas Lapham ’”’ and ‘‘ A Modern Instance,’ which are 
the most American novels in American literature, he can 
afford to watch their humorous exertions with a calm 
Olympic smile. 

Let me remark, however, before taking leave of Mr. Howells 
(it is always a hardship to have to take leave of him), that, 
though I thoroughly believe in his methods and rejoice in his 
popularity, I do not think that he has fully and completely 
expounded his gospel of realism. It appears to me that he 
regards the common as being synonymous with the com- 
monplace. He is apt to emphasize trivialities (which un- 
questionably exist and are typical) to the exclusion of 
the nobler qualities of the human soul which are no 
less typical. We are not all shallow; nor are all women 
weak, absurd, and irrational. Has’ not Mr. Howells done 
himself injustice when he leaves the inference to be drawn 
that feminine goodness and virtue even are apt to be clothed 
in the guise of folly? Or is it, perhaps, his keen perception 
of the humorous, which makes him discover comical traits 
which to the rest of us are invisible. It is because I admire 
this novelist’s work so sincerely that I cannot but de- 
plore this touch of cynicism in his otherwise humane and 
genial philosophy. I would not have him heroic in the style 
of Stevenson ; but I believe him capable of delving deeper 
into human nature than he has hitherto done by illustrating 
the larger problems of human society. I would not banish a 
breath of his delightful humor; but I would, if possible, have 
it hover not only as fragrance over life's fertile fields and 
meadows, but, also, as a will-o’-the wisp over its quagmires 
and abysses. I would have him change his key occasionally 
from his charming scherzo to an andante, or any other move- 
ment that contains possibilities for a larger treatment. 
However, I am aware that every bird, if it sings at all, must 
sing with its own voice ; and no prescribed music can acquire 
the felicity of nature. 

This interlude about Mr. Howells is intended to demon- 
strate that, in the evolution of our literary taste, we are now 
taking the step from the possible to the probable, nay, we 
areeven going beyond this and demanding that the novel shall 
deal with the normal and typical. It requires, of course, a 
far greater literary skill to make the ordinary events of life 
entertaining than to accumulate exciting horrors and in- 
genious surprises. In the latter case, it is the plot which 
enchains the reader’s interest. He hurries breathlessly from 
page to page in order to disentangle the horrible perplexities 
in which the author’s gratuitous cruelty has involved his 
hero ; he skips, perhaps, (if he is of the female gender) chap- 
ter after chapter and relieves the strain of his sympathetic 
agitation by glancing at the last page, so as to assure him- 
self that it all ends happily. If the author relates these com- 
plications in hasty and slipshod sentences, it makes little 
difference ; for no one can pause to admire the style in which 
it is told that the heroine is hanging by her hair over the 
brink of an awful abyss, or drifting on a plank on the storm- 
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tossed Atlantic. Literary culture, accordingly, is rarely to 
be derived from the blood-and-thunder romance, even though 
beauties of style may be lavished upon it. I always felt, in 
the days when I needlessly harrowed my soul (as I now no 
longer do) with the fictitious horrors of madhouses, prisons, 
and pirate ships, that the author had played an undignified 
prank on me ; and so far from feeling grateful to him, I could 
not suppress a vague sense of resentment. Now I merely 
smile and close the book, unless it is sent for me to review, 
in which case I take pleasure in pointing out how utterly 
unwholesome and futile that kind of writing is. Futility is 
the word which most forcibly expresses my feeling. 

If on the other hand I read a sober and well-written narra- 
tive, dealing with normal phases of life and character, I have 
the perpetual pleasure of verifying my own experience, or of 
enriching my knowledge of human nature. I may be (asin the 
case of Tolstoi) ‘profoundly impressed with the novelist’s 
vastness of observation and psychological insight ; and as 
I see the drama of life unfolded before mein accordance with 
the laws of probability which govern human affairs, I have 
a conviction of the reality of it all, and the characters en- 
grave themselves upon my memory among those of my real 
acquaintances. Though the book may be written with no 
conscious moral purpose, it illustrates as any portion of 
reality, deeply studied, must, the pitiless logic of life, en- 
forces respect for the moral law, and makes me, by dint of 
this emphasized respect, a wiser man. I have read ‘‘ Anna 
Karénina’’ thrice, and every time have risen from the 
perusal with a tremendous sense of my responsibility as a 
human being, with a sorrowful sympathy with error, anda 
terrible clarifying of my vision in regard to the consequences 
of sin; and I have quoted with a deep conviction Goethe’s line : 

Jede Schuld richt sich auf Erden. 

There are many novels, besides those of Tolstoi, from 
which a similar profit and enjoyment may be derived. Those 
of Tourguéneff, though striking a different key-note, display 
the same close and conscientious fidelity to actual conditions. 
Thackeray, too, deals with the warp and woof of every day 
life ; and though the product of his loom is less close-woven, 
(with many detached odds and ends of personal observation) 
it is yet cloth of gold, and as such precious. He moves me, 
because I constantly recognize in him those touches of nat- 
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ure which prove the world akin. He relies upon his obser- 
vation and insight for his facts, not upon an unbridled fancy, 
George Eliot, I need scarcely say, belongs to the same com- 
pany of vital writers who hold up a mirror to nature, and 
delve into the depths of the human heart. In French litera- 
ture Balzac stands pre-eminent, though a glaring streak of 
romanticism is yet perceptible in -most of his tales, and the 
same may be said of Alphonse Daudet who, with all his in- 
comparable esprit and charm of style, lacks the courage to take 
the last step toward realism. There is a little touch of senti- 
mental hysteria in such books as ‘‘ Jack,”’ ‘‘ Le Petit Chose,” 
and even in ‘‘Fromont jeune and Risler aine.’’ In ‘Le 
Nabal’’ and ‘‘ Numa Roumestan”’ we also discover a ten- 
dency to embroider and decorate reality with a view to in- 
creasing its literary effectiveness. Nevertheless there is so 
much that is strong and fine in the two last named novels, 
that their faults fade into insignificance. 

However popular and profitable romanticism may yet be, 
I can scarcely doubt that the tendency of the age is toward a 
more and more unflinching realism. The evolution of the 
past, which I have hastily sketched, makes the prediction a 
safe one. Though the brilliant powers of a man like Steven- 
son, for a time, may galvanize the romantic novel intoa 
spurious show of vitality, they cannot reverse the intellectual 
evolution. I do not mean, of course, that an audience for 
romantic fiction will not always exist, but it will be an au- 
dience constantly diminishing in numbers and intelligence. 
How long did the genius of Victor Hugo suffice to keep the 
school of fiction, which he represents, aliveand dominant? 
What French author of any consequence writes to-day ro- 
mances in the manner of ‘‘ N6tre Dame de Paris ’’ and “ Les 
Misérables’’? They are in tone and style as superannuated 
as if their author had been dead a century. 

The novelist is and ought to be, in the best sense, the his- 
torian of the speech, manners, and sentiments of his age. If 
he relinquishes this office, le becomes a mere purveyor of 
amusement, and is, as such, never very dignified. It is only 
his own contemporaries whom he knows sufficiently well 
to chronicle their lives in their striking and typical phases; 
and only so long as his work has this vital relation to 
contemporaneous civilization, can it claim a permanent 
value. 
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BY DR. JOSIAH STRONG. 


As the government of the city has become the great prob- 
lem of the statesman, so its evangelization has become the 
great problem of the Christian. Let us look at some of the 
elements of this problem. 

I. One of its most important factors is the composition of 
the city. Our urban population is largely foreign. Doubt- 
less two thirds of our immigrants settle in cities ; and those 
who are foreign by birth or parentage constitute frequently 
from three to four fifths of our city populations. This fact ren- 
ders the work of evangelization far more difficult. Immigrants, 
of course, bring with them the ideas and habits to which they 
were born and bred. The presence of this large element has 
very noticeably and lamentably lowered the standard of Sab- 
bath observance and impaired habits of sobriety in the cities. 

We bring no sweeping accusations against foreigners. 
Many of those who come to us—perhaps more than we com- 
monly suppose—are Christian in fact as well as in name, 
while not a few have rendered eminent services to religion, 


morals, literature, and political reform. Still we are com- 
pelled to recognize facts, and the facts are that a majority of 
immigrants believe either in a perverted and superstitious 
form of Christianity or in none at all. A great majority 
were European peasants whose lives, in many instances, 
have been subjected to spoliation and wrong and who have, 
learned, therefore, to associate law with tyranny, and conceive 
of freedom as freedom from law, or, in one word, license. We 
should not be surprised, therefore, to find in 1880, though 
our foreign born population was only thirteen per cent of the 
whole, it furnished forty-three per cent of the inmates of our 
work-houses and houses of correction, while a large propor- 
tion of the remaining fifty-seven per cent were of foreign 
parentage. 

The foreign element furnishes most of the bitter haters of 
society, who in our large cities are a larger class than most 
men imagine—anarchists, who cry, ‘‘ Level down; we cannot 
level up. Burn, kill, and destroy until we force the autocrats 
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toterms. We have lost hope in God, hope in humanity,and 
hope in the world at large. Let us give no quarter and ask 
none.’ There are some thousands of men in a few of our 
larger cities who are the implacable enemies of all order, 
which Schiller calls 

‘«The keystone of the world’s wide arch ; 

The one sustaining and sustained by all, 

Which, if it fall, brings all in ruin down.”’ 

These men openly advocate anarchy. They fear not God 
neither regard man. They pour utter contempt on all au- 
thority. Their spirit is well expressed bya nihilist, who, being 
asked what were his doctrines, replied, ‘‘ Take the earth and 
heaven, church and state, take kings and Deity, and spit on 
them. ‘That is our doctrine.’’ Of course, such men consti- 
tute only a small proportion of our city populations, and 
well-to-do men are only disgusted by theirravings, but they 
are an evil leaven, which under favorable circumstances 
might leaven a large lump. In times of industrial depres- 
sion, which will occur in the future as in the past, ignorant 
foreigners who from childhood have been familiar with an- 
archistic doctrines, hungry men who have become soured 
and sullen, who have lost all hope and who have nothing 
else to lose, are easily bitten by this madness. 

Immigration is bringing to us ignorance and pauper- 
ism, which, more and more, are being massed in our cities. 
It is found that illiteracy among those of foreign birth is 
thirty-eight per cent greater than among the native born 
whites. And though the foreign born in 1880 constituted less 
than one eighth of our population they furnished more than 
one half of our paupers. And of our native population the 
poorest and most vicious elements seek the cities as a mat- 
ter of course, while a very large proportion of the better 
class, whose presence would at least help to control the 
vicious, transfer their homes to the suburbs. 

Thus the composition of the city makes its evangelization at 
the same time more difficult and more urgent. 

Certainly good generalship demands that the more diffi- 
cult and urgent the undertaking, the larger should be the 


preparation for it. As the forces of evil are peculiarly massed, 


in the city, the forces of good ought to be correspondingly 
strong there. Butonthe contrary they are relatively weaker 
there than elsewhere. 

The two greatest safeguards of society are the home and 
thechurch. A large majority of our country population live 
in homes of their own ; of the urban population only a small 
minority. Real estate in the city is beyond the reach of the 
many ; and as population increases and land rises in value, 
the proportion of those who are able to own a home in the 
city will become constantly less. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott says that there are wards in our great 
cities where ‘‘there are actually more men, women, and 
children to the square foot of land than there are of bodies in 
any cemetery in the country.’? Homes cannot exist under 
such conditions. 

In 1880 there were in New York 243,000 families. It is 
said that only about 13,000 of these families live in homes of 
their own. The others live in flats, boarding houses, and 
hotels, while it is supposed 500,000 of the population live in 
tenements. 

One result of renting is that a very large proportion of 
our city population moves every year or oftener, thus social 
and church relations, if any exist, are broken up ; and not 
being looked after, many who had begun to attend church 
and even many who are church members fall back into the 
non-church-going class. 

How is it with the church? In the country there are two 
evangelical churches for every one thousand people, while 


the city that has one evangelical church for every two thou- 
sand .people is comparatively well supplied. Moreover, 
churches in the cities are not evenly distributed. In those 
quarters where they are the least needed there is a conges- 
tion of churches, while the most needy districts have, it may 
be, one evangelical church to five thousand or ten or twenty 
or even forty thousand souls or more. 

East of the Mississippi there are five sixths as many 
evangelical churches as there are saloons ; but in the cities. 
while churches are numbered by scores or hundreds, saloons. 
are numbered by thousands. In six assembly districts in 
New York City, with a population of 360,000, there are 
thirty-one churches and 3,018 saloons. In the first district, 
with a population of 44,000, we find seven Protestant 
churches and 1,072 saloons ; one saloon to every forty-one 
souls, and one church to every six thousand. For every 
church, open probably eight or ten hours a week, there are 
one hundred fifty-three saloons, open sixteen or eighteen 
hours a day. 

In answer to the fact that there are proportionately fewer 
churches in the city than in the country, it has been said 
that city churches generally have a larger membership and 
larger houses of worship. This is true, but the unanswer- 
able fact remains that the proportion of church members to 
the population is much smaller in the city than in the 
country. Of the population of the United States one in five 
is a member of some evangelical church ; in New York, one 
in thirteen ; in Chicago, one in twenty-one, and in Cincin- 
nati, one in twenty-three. Be it said, however, that some 
cities make a much better showing than these. 

II. Another element which complicates the problem is the 
wonderful growth of cities in modern times. There is being 
added to Chicago yearly a city of 35,000 inhabitants. Brooklyn 
is growing equally fast, while New York’s population is in- 
creasing at the rate of about 1,000 souls every week. A 
hundred years ago New York numbered only 23,000, now, 
according to the directory, 1,600,000. The population of 
Chicago is now not far from 800,000, though thirty years ago 
she could boast less than 100,000, and fifty years ago less 
than 5,000. Scores of other cities are growing at a rate 
only less surprising. 

With this marvelous march, church provision has not kept 
step. New York and Brooklyn are only about one half as 
well supplied with churches now as they were in 1840; and 
Jersey City and Chicago are not half as well supplied as they 
were forty years ago. In 1880 New York had one church for 
every 3,000 souls. During the six following years there 
were added 300,000 to her population. Simply to have kept 
pace with her population, she should have added during 
those six years one hundred churches to her evangelizing 
forces. Asa matter of fact she added only four/ 

If the growth of our large cities were suddenly arrested, 
the churches would still have a great work and responsibility 
to evangelize their neglected multitudes. And if that work 
was already accomplished, they would have to do more than 
they are doing now to provide for the annual increase of 
population. But as the matter now stands they must ac- 
cept both responsibilities. 

III. Again, the problem is further complicated by the sepa- 
ration of classes. Salt can save only by actual touch. It is 
not enough to yearn over souls at a distance. Even God’s 
mighty love could save men only as it came to them in hu- 
man form and uttered itself by human lips. Heaven must 
needs touch earth. Now in the city there is less of actual 
touch between classes, and between man and man than any- 
where else. Where men are most crowded together they are- 
farthest apart. In the village or out in the country every- 
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body knows everybody else, and personal acquaintance 
makes personal interest and influence easy. But in a large 
city one may live for years within a foot of his next ‘neigh- 
bor without knowing his name or ever having seen his face. 
Mere proximity does not imply social touch. Association 
is determined by wealth, occupation, intelligence, taste, 
nationality, church connection, and a dozen other condi- 
tions. Society is, therefore, divided into classes, which are 
again subdivided into groups; and between these there is 
no intercourse unless it be of a business character. 

The three great bonds which bind men together into na- 
tionalities are community of race, language, and religion. 
Our city populations, composed of great heterogeneous 
masses, are only slowly evolving the conditions which make 
it possible for them to enter into a common national life, to 
say nothing of closer social relations. They are separated 
by differences of race, language, and religion. Our cities 
which have foreigners in sufficient numbers for the different 
nationalities to segregate themselves, are made up, as it 
were, of a slice from Berlin, another from Stockholm, an- 
other from Paris, another from Rome, another from Madrid, 
another from Cork, etc., which constitute socially a sort of 
crazy quilt patchwork, only the several pieces are not 
stitched together. And it becomes very difficult, if not im- 
possible, for influences which would otherwise be generally 
pervasive to reach and mold these varied elements. 

As has already been remarked, a large class, usually the 
best citizens of the church-going sort, forsake the city ex- 
cept for business purposes. The elevating influences of 
their homes, their votes, their church membership, their con- 
tributions to church support, and their Christian work, all 
belong to the suburbs. In the ‘“ City’’ of London, that is, 
within the limits of the old walls, it is said there are over 
1,200,000 people during the day and only 75,000 at night. 
There is a similar exodus from our great cities every day at 
the close of business hours. 

It is found that social lines coincide very nearly with 
church lines, so that church-goers and non-church-goers 
come very little into contact. Thus are classes separated. 
There is Christian leaven enough, but it is not mingled with 
the meal ; and practically, so far as results are concerned, the 
leaven scarcely exists. The ‘‘ down town’’ portions of our 
cities are every year becoming more populous and more god- 
less. There are self-denying and useful city missionaries 
and Bible readers at work in these quarters—the paid repre- 
sentatives of the churches which have long since retreated ; 
but the very fact that they are paid, places them at a disad- 
vantage and makes it difficult for them to influence men 
who, knowing nothing of Christianity, are slow to believe 
in disinterestedness on the part of any one. 

We see then the existing situation and tendencies—a mot- 
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tled population, containing the worst elements of society, 
peculiarly difficult to reach and far removed from saving 
Christian influence, growing rapidly in numbers, politica] 
influence, and commercial importance while church provision 
is steadily becoming more inadequate. 

What is to be the outcome? One of three things: pres- 
ent tendencies will continue until our cities are literally 
heathenized, or their arrested growth will enable the churches 
to regain lost ground, or the churches will awake to their 
duty. To accept the first alternative is to despair of our 
country and of the kingdom ; to entertain the thought for a 
moment would be disloyalty to Christ. Any hope of escape 
by the second alternative must be based on the supposition 
that the rapid growth of our cities is due to the young life 
of the nation, its unprecedented increase of population the 
wonderful development of its resources, and the consequent 
expectation that when we are older and have more nearly 
approximated European conditions, our cities will cease to 
grow or their rate of growth be greatly reduced. But the 
great European cities are growing like our own, and this is 
true even in countries where there is no national increase of 
population. In India, China, and Japan, wherever Western 
civilization is penetrating, cities are rapidly growing. The 
remarkable growth of modern cities is due chiefly to the 
steam-engine and the railway. And these will continue 
to stimulate growth. As the world’s population increases, 
it is to be gathered more and more into great cities. There 
is yet to be many a London in the United States. The third 
alternative, then, is the only one that can be accepted. The 
first must not be, the second cannot be, the third, therefore, 
shall be. Zhe churches will awake to their duty. Already are 
there signs of such awakening. In many cities are being 
organized local branches of the Evangelical Alliance, whose 
work provides for bringing the separated classes of society— 
earnest Christian people and the unchurched—into actual 
contact, and reaching systematically and persistently every 
non-church-going family with Christian influence. Already 
have hundreds of families in a single city been thus reached. 
In Buffalo the first month’s work brought three hundred 
eighty-seven non-church-going families to the churches. 

There is no occasion for panic nor is there even room for 
doubt as to the issue, provided Christians will bestir them- 
selves. Wicked as are our great cities they are virtuous and 
Puritanic compared with Ephesus and Athens and Rome 
when Christ sent out his handful of disciples to heal those 
great ulcers of the world. Their work was a thousand times 
more discouraging than ours. Those cities had no Christian 
institutions or traditions, no Christian literature, no press 
to scatter Bibles. The foundation and frame-work of society 
were utterly heathen. Those citadels of Satan were stronger 
than his strongest holds to-day ; and the Galilean conquered. 
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BY TITUS MUNSON COAN, M. D. 


Epidemics, contagion, infection, pestilence,—what do we 
mean by these inauspicious words, what are the different 


things that they signify? Not all contagions are epidemic ; 
not all infections are contagious ; nor are all epidemics pes- 
tilences ; and of these latter the list is shorter,happily, in the 
modern world than it used to be in the medizeval and the an- 
cient ; for only three diseases are now recognized as true 
pestilences. 

The eruptive fevers, like measles, scarlatina, small-pox, 


typhus, are both contagious and infectious ; that is to say 
they are propagated either by contact with the diseased per- 
son or with-the diseasedthing. Rabies, or hydrophobia, 
leprosy, syphilis, glanders, are contagious and not infec- 
tious. But all of these, in civilized countries, are now so far 
under orders to medical science, whether in the way of pre- 
vention or of cure, that they never break loose upon a large 
scale epi demos, or ‘‘ upon the people,’’ as the Greeks said, 
giving us the word ‘‘ epidemic.”’ 
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I have seen small-pox raging as a true epidemic pestilence 
of an appalling character. It was in the Hawaiian Islands, 
a good many years ago, before vaccination had been intro- 
duced ; it swept off I should think a fifth part of the entire 
population. But small-pox is now well under control ; and 
cholera promises to be in course of time. 

What are the three pestilences which are still unvan- 
quished? They are, first, the Oriental plague, the ‘‘ black 
death’? as it was called by northern nations ; second, the 
Asiatic or Indian cholera ; third, the yellow fever. Of these 
the first has never prevailed in the New World; the last 
has never prevailed in the Old World ; while the second, the 
Asiatic cholera, setting out from its natural habitat in India, 
has deluged with its destructive waves the greater part of 
the habitable world. 

The plague, as I say, has never become epidemic in Amer- 
ica; but its natural history is so interesting that I must give 
it a little space. Happily we are much less acquainted with 
it than with the other pestilences. Thereare not a few per- 
sons who think of it as being hardly a modern or definite 
disease at all, like measles or diphtheria, but as some anti- 
quated and little understood visitation. It is on the con- 
trary one of the best known of diseases. The torrents of 
controversy that have raged for centuries about the ques- 
tions of its origin, its essential cause, and the manner of its 
propagation have at last given way to a pretty clear under- 
standing of what the plague is, though no one has told us 
as yet how to cure it. 

The plague (Latin J/aga, a scourge) isa malignant conta- 
gious fever, characterized by buboes or tumors of the glands 
in the groins and armpits. It has been known from the 
earliest times. The Old Testament notices the ravages of 
what was probably this disease; Hippocrates of Cos de- 
scribes it; so does an early Latin writer, Rufus, unearthed 
‘and quoted by that tireless scholar Littré ; and there was a 
terrible outbreak of the plague under the Emperor Justinian 
in the year 542. In China, in 1333, it was said to have de- 
stroyed more than a-quarter of the entire population. The 
same epidemic swept slowly down upon Western Asia, 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt ; thence it leaped upon Europe under 
the name .of the black death. It traveled like an army of 
caterpillars, a slowly-moving invasion taking fifteen years 
to reach Avignon and Florence, where Boccaccio described it; 
it spread throughout the length and breadth of Italy, 
France, Germany, Denmark, Russia, and England; and 
there it recurred at intervals until the year 1360. It de- 
stroyed probably twenty-five millions of people in Europe 
alone ; it is impossible to estimate the extent or to imagine 
the horror of its ravages in Asia. England then had a long 
rest from the plague as a serious pestilence ; but in 1665 it 
appeared again as the great plague of London, killing over 
‘one hundred thousand persons. Of all diseases the plague 
destroys the greatest number of lives during a single epi- 
‘demic. Since the end of the seventeenth century, Europe 
has had but little serious visitation from the pestilence, 
though as lately as 1879 it was busy in Russia. 

When will it come again? It is a question which no one 
¢an answer; but we know whence it comes and how it 
moves, and can make a pretty confident hypothesis as to 
what its nature is. Its origin is usually in the countries 
upon the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. Heat and moist- 
ure favor its development, and Syria is hot and moist in 
the summer, Egypt in the winter. In England the plague is 
the worst from the middle of July to the middle of October. 

It prefers low ground, and even the lower parts of a given 
building. In some epidemics in the Levant it was called a 
‘disease ‘‘ which would not take the trouble to go up stairs.” 


One attack usually insures the sufferer against another. In 
this as in other epidemics the mortality is usually the great- 
est at the outset—the ratio of deaths, that is to say, to the 
number of cases. A quarter, a half, even three fourths in 
very severe epidemics or under very unfavorable conditions, 
of those who are attacked die; and the attack may last for 
days or prove fatal in a few hours. But the curious thing is 
this : no matter how severely the pestilence may rage around 
you, if you shut yourself up in your own house and receive 
nothing from without, or wash and fumigate thoroughly 
whatever you admit into the house, you are safe. There 
have always been found persons to deny the contagiousness 
of the disease. Dr. Whyte, a surgeon in the English army 
in Egypt in 1802, was one of these. He rubbed plague mat- 
ter upon the insides of his thighs and inoculated his wrists 
from a bubo. Ina week he was dead, stoutly maintaining 
to the last that the disease was not the plague. An unscru- 
pulous Italian physician made experiments of this sort, but 
always took the precaution to make them upon other persons. 
‘‘He diluted the pestilential matter with small-pox matter, 
with oil, etc. This compound he called his pomade. Ifa 
Mussulman came to consult him for an ophthalmia, he or- 
dered him some of his pomade to rub on his eyelids; if 
another complained of pain in the bowels, he ordered it to be 
rubbed on his belly. In this murderous way he gave, it is 
said, the distemper to thirty persons.’’ Dr. Valli escaped the 
executioner, but the Turkish government seized the drug- 
gist who sold the ‘‘ pomade,”’ and cut off his head, and the 
progress of science in that direction was checked. 

The cholera presents the most striking contrasts to the 
pestilence of which we have spoken. It is an epidemic disease 
which consists essentially in the discharge from the bowels 
and the stomach of the watery portion of the blood. Its nat- 
ural and ancient habitat is the delta of the Ganges. From 
this point during the past hundred years or more it has dif- 
fused itself around a great part of the world. In Lord 
Hasting’s camp,on the banks of the Sind, in November, 1817, 
it destroyed five thousand men in five days. Leaving India 
in 1818, it reached Arabia in 1821, Syria and Judea in 1822, 
Russia in 1823, Germany in 1831, and England in 1831, by the 
same sort of relentless insect-march that characterizes the 
plague. From England it was conveyed, it is supposed, by 
an emigrant ship, to Quebec on the 8th of June, 1832. New 
York was attacked on the 24th, and by the end of July it had 
reached Philadelphia. It appeared at Havana in February, 
1833, and since that time it has been a familiar visitant in 
many countries. The mortality is extremely variable. 
Much depends upon the strength and the environment of 
the patient, and much upon the virulence of the epidemic. 

The early part of any given epidemic is the most fatal time. 
Among the better classes of hospital patients the mortality 
in Paris was from twenty-five to thirty per cent ; among the 
poorer fifty to seventy percent. In New York there were 
two thousand nine hundred thirty-five deaths to five thou- 
sand eight hundred fourteen cases—about fifty per cent. 

The cholera is an air-borne and a water-borne poison. 
Whether for Asiatics, Europeans, or Americans it is the most 
rife in the hottest months. It shows no partiality of age or 
of sex in its attacks ; the strong and the weak are equally 
susceptible to it, and persons of the most varied habits and 
occupations. The mortality to populations is various, ac- 
cording to the epidemic ; the mortality of the disease, that is 
to say the ratio of the deaths to the total number of cases is 
very large and is reasonably constant. In England the per- 
centage of deaths to cases from 1832 to 1854 was from forty- 
five to forty-seven per cent. Among European soldiers in 
India in 1861, it was sixty-three and eight tenths percent. In 
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New York and Philadelphia, three out of four has been a not 
uncommon mortality,—twice the usual mortality of yellow 
fever. Spaniards, Italians, and Frenchmen stand a much bet- 
ter chance of recovery from the cholera than the Germans, 
Seotch, and Irish. Englishmen and Americans from the 
Northern States occupy a middle ground in this matter ; and 
it has been noticed that the more recently a person has come 
from the North to the region in which the disease is epi- 
demic, the more severe his attack will be. The disease is 
especially fatal to Hebrews ; in an epidemic at Gibraltar in 
1828, but one recovered out of the first thirty-five who were 
received, and but three or four out of one hundred thirty-four 
in an earlier epidemic. 

What is the nature of this poison, one of the most fatal 
and most widely diffused of all the epidemics known to his- 
tory? It has been the object of the most long-continued and 
patient search ; and in spite of the careful labors of the Ger- 
man cholera commission of 1884 it has eluded positive dem- 
onstration as yet. There can be hardly a doubt that the 
cholera poison is a germ of some sort, a spore or bacillus or 
bacterium that multiplies in the blood. But the ‘ bacillus”’ 
of Dr. Koch has hardly held its place against the critics, and 
while we are reasonably confident that a bacillus is there, we 
cannot feel that it has been definitely singled out of that bad 
company of microbes which it frequents. It has not been 
cultivated as Pasteur has cultivated the germ of rabies; 
much less has any new method of treatment at the bedside 
been devised. The cholera remains a peculiarly fatal and 
intractable disease. But if we cannot control the storm, at 
least we know something of the mysterious way in which it 
moves ; and it is a very curious subject. 

The cholera does not spread directly from the sick to 
the well. Hospital physicians and attendants are not 
often attacked ; the disease seldom spreads from bed to bed in 
a ward. Post-mortem examinations are rarely, if ever, a 
means of contagion. On the other hand, the disease lurks 
in things and in places ; inthe holds of ships, in clothes and 
bedding that have been used by the sick, and in ground or 
the water which is contaminated. In other words, cholera is 
an infectious, not a contagious disease. The distinction is not 
an idle one ; it is, on the contrary, one of the utmost practi- 
cal importance to those who have to do with the disease. It 
tells them that it is not the persons of the sick, but the places 
and the objects that have been poisoned by the disease, that 
are the dangerous things. With proper disinfection and 
cleanliness, the sick room of cholera is a safe place ; and so is 
that of yellow fever, but only when at a safe distance from 
the spot where the yellow fever is raging. But the sick room 
of the plague is most dangerous under any circumstances. 

The pestilence which at present has the most immediate 
interest for us is the yellow fever. This is an infectious 
fever characterized by the so-called ‘‘black-vomit’’? and 
by a muddy yellowness of the skin. Its habitat is the 
West Indies, where Columbus saw and rather vaguely de- 
scribed a disease which was probably yellow fever, and 
where the first recorded outbreak occurred in the year 1647; 
since then it has broken out in different places and at irreg- 
ular intervals in the Western world, and has gradually ex- 
tended its range from Quebec in the north to the Rio de la 
Plata in the south. It has passed the barriers of the Atlan- 
tic at times, and has become epidemic in Africa and Spain. 
Asin the case of the other pestilences, its origin and its spread 
have nothing to do with cleanliness, though the disease like 
any other is the more prevalent and the more fatal among the 
poor, the squalid, and the badly housed classes. It requires 
a temperature of about not less than 75° to 80° Fahrenheit 
for its development, and it prefers low levels ; in the Valley 
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of the Mississippi its highest recorded visitation (at Gallipolis) 
was about six hundred feet ; but in Mexico and in the island 
of Jamaica it has broken out at an elevation of over three 
thousand feet. One attack confers immunity, as a rule, 
against a second. 

It moves like the other pestilences in mighty, slowly moy- 
ing waves of invasion. The first well-recorded wave in this. 
country, coming from the Gulf of Mexico, struck Philadel- 
phia in 1793, and ravaged nearly all the towns along the coast 
as far as Boston and Quebec. A second wave culminated in 
the fatal epidemic of 1822 in New York. In January, 1S50,a 
third wave set out from Rio de Janeiro, traveling night and 
day for six years; in 1853 it struck six of the Gulf States, 
and was very fatal ; three years later it made its expiring ef- 
fort in New York Bay. It used to be more prevalent in our 
Northern States than in the Southern, because of their greater 
commerce with the countries bordering on the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. It is thus, like the cholera, a very portable disease ; the 
infection is carried in clothes, in baggage, in ships. Noth- 
ing kills it but sharp cold weather, and plenty of it; and this 
often only scotches thejinfection; usually, afteran epidemic in 
the South, a certain number of cases will appear the next year. 
In Mobile, in 1842 and 1843, it hibernated during the winter, 
taking its half of the town each year, ‘‘more deliberately 
than the army worm would eat through a cotton field.’’ It 
moves slowly, but almost visibly through a town. In New 
Orleans, as Dr. Warren Stone described it, the yellow fever 
would often ‘‘ travel like a tax-collector, from house to house 
along a street for two or three weeks before it diverges.’’ In 
New York in 1822, its measured progress was about forty 
feet a day, and the Board of Health puta fence around it in 
Rector Street, extending the inclosure every few days in or- 
der to keep the public out of the infected district. Outside 
of that district, life was perfectly safe. For the disease is in- 
fectious, not contagious ; it is not communicable from person 
to person. As in the case of the cholera, you may nurse the 
invalid in your own house if you will take proper measures 
of disinfection and cleanliness. But mark this added meas- 
ure of precaution: your house must not be within the limit 
of infection. You must get outside of that limit,—a thing 
that you need not do in the case of either the plague 
or the cholera. In fleeing from their homes, the people in 
the stricken Southern towns are doing the only thing that. 
they can do. But a removal into the suburbs is usually 
quite as efficacious as going a hundred or a thousand miles. 
The mortal microbe lives in the infected things and places; 
it is not blown by the wind or carried by the water, like that 
of the cholera ; and as long as you keep out of its immediate 
neighborhood you are safe. , Its room is worse than its com- 
pany ; but you must be sure where the danger-lineis drawn, 
and this is not always easy to know outside of the city. 

The mortality may be averaged, taking a large experience 
together, at about a third of the cases ; but it varies greatly 
in different epidemics. It is not always the greatest at the 
beginning of the epidemic, as is commonly the case with the 
other pestilences. As I write (Sept. 20) the news comes from 
Jacksonville that the ratio of the mortality to the number of 
the cases is increasing, as if the microbes gained strength as 
they multiply. 

We can now understand, in the light of the germ-theory, 
something of the nature of the contagion and of the infection 
over which medical writers have quarreled for centuries. A 
contagious disease is one which travels directly from person 
to person whether by direct contact, by proximity, or by in- 
oculation ; such as rabiesor syphilis. An infectious disease 
is one in which the microbe cannot pass from person to per- 
son, but is carried round and distributed in and by other ob- 
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3. “Greek Mythology.” 
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jects, bedding, baggage, houses, ships ; such are our three 
pestilences, the plague, cholera, and yellow fever. Small-pox 
and the eruptive fevers are doubly communicable, for they 
are both infectious and contagious. 

Summing up the practical points: 1. If youare ina plague- 
stricken city you may stay there as long as you choose if 
you will only shut up your house and hold no communica- 
tion with the outside world. The microbe of the plague will 
respect your seclusion ; but to touch a sick person or any in- 
fected thing is death. 2. If you are near the cholera you 
may stay there without shutting up ; you may live with the 
sick, even in a hospital ward, so long as you keep the place 
you live in clean ; but to go into the infected place, whether 
house or ship, or to handle infected things is death. 3. You 


must get away from the yellow fever. You may let the sick 
person come to you with safety, so long as you keep out of 
the infected region ; but no cleanliness or disinfection will 
make that region safe as long as the epidemic lasts ; to enter 
that region is death. 

-Such are the three great pestilences. There is really no 
treatment for any of them ; the most that can be done is to 
treat the symptoms and sustain the strength of the patient. 
It is simply a question in any case whether the disease or 
the patient is the strongest. What is needed is for some 
great discoverer like Pasteur to isolate and cultivate the re- 
spective germs of these diseases as he has done in the case 
of the hydrophobia germ, and then to vaccinate for the heal- 
ing, or rather for the protection, of the nations. 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READINGS FOR NOVEMBER. 
First Week (ending November 9). 
. “ History of Greece.’’ Chapter VIII. 
. “Preparatory Greek Course.’’? Chapter IX.—The Iliad. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for November 4. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Second Week (ending November 16). 

. “History of Greece.’’ Chapters IX. and X. 

. “Preparatory Greek Course.’”’ Chapter IX. — The 
Odyssey. 

3. ‘‘Gossip about Greece.” 

. “Policy of Russia in the East.”’ 

. Sunday Reading for November It. 
Third Week (ending November 23). 

. “History of Greece.’’ Chapter XI. 

2. ‘‘ Preparatory Greek Course.’’ Chapter X. and Appendix, 
divisions I. and II. 

. “The Organization of Charity.”” THE CHAUFAUQUAN. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


. ‘The Circle of the Sciences.’? THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Sunday Reading for November 18. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Fourth Week (ending November 30). 

. ‘History of Greece ’’—Review all the Reading. 

. “Preparatory Greek Course.’’ Finish Appendix and an- 
swer the questions in division X. 

. Themistocles.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

. “Economic Uses of the Telegraph and the Telephone.”’ 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

. Sunday Reading for November 25. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
BRYANT DAY.—NOVEMBER 3. 


““From whose tongue also flowed the stream of speech sweeter than honey.” 


Iliad I, 249. 

. Roll-Call—Quotations from Bryant’s Iliad. 

. Table Taik—Current Events. 

3. The Lesson. 

. Readings—The ride of the goddesses, the meeting be- 
tween Hector and Andromache, and the description of 
Achilles’ armor. ‘‘ Preparatory Greek Course.” 

Music. 

. Paper and Discussion—Bryant’s Translation of the Iliad 
compared with others mentioned in the text used. 

. Reading—‘t A Dream of Fair Women ”’ (the part referring 
to Helen). Ay Zennyson. 

. Character Sketch—Socrates. 

. Review Drill—‘‘ Greek Mythology.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

SECOND WEEK IN NOVEMBER. 
Roll-Call—Quotations from the Odyssey. 


THE CK LL. Ss C. 


Table Talk—Current events. 
The Lesson. 
Memory Exercise—‘‘ Review Outline’’ on Thebes and 
Macedon. 
Music. 

Character Sketch—Philip of Macedon. 
Reading—Ulysses’ visit to the Phzeacians (given stanza 
about by the circle). ‘‘ Preparatory Greek Course.’’ 
Paper—A condensation of Hawthorne’s story, ‘‘ Circe’s 
Palace,’’ and Milton’s ‘‘ Comus”’ ; and a comparison of 
them with Homer’s story of this sorceress. 
Readings—‘‘ Ulysses.’?’ By Zennyson. ‘The part refer- 
ring to Ulysses from the ‘‘Inferno,’” XXVI. By Dante. 

HOMER DAY.—NOVEMBER IQ. 


Immortal bard, thy warlike lay, 
Demands the greenest, brightest bay. 


Roll-Call—Quotations from or about Homer. 

Table Talk—Current Events. 

The Lesson. 

Paper—The Life of Homer. 

. Music. 

A Study—Comparison of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Readings—‘‘ The Lotos-Eaters,’’ and ‘‘ Recollections of 
the Arabian Nights.’’ Ayj;Zennyson. ‘‘ Polyphemus 
and Ulysses.” By /. G. Saxe. 

Questions on Homer in 7he Question Table. 
Debate—Resolved : That such a man as Homer never 
lived. 


— Tennyson, 


FOURTH WEEK IN NOVEMBER. 
Roll-Call—Names of authors mentioned in the Required 
Readings. 

Table Talk—Current Events. 

The Lesson. 

Questions and Answers on ‘‘ History of Greece’’ and 

‘* Preparatory Greek Course,”’ in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Music. 

Paper—The Battle of Marathon. (See Creasy’s ‘‘ Fifteen 

Decisive Battles of the World,” and any of the larger 

Greek histories. ) 

A Study—The workings of the telegraph and telephone, 

and the principles involved in each. 

Questions on ‘‘ The Circle of the Sciences,’ calling for 

the definition of, and the latest developments in, each 

science mentioned. (Some one should be appointed to 

prepare these.) 

Reading and Debate—Selections from ‘‘Charity.”” Ay 

Cowper. ‘To be followed by debate,—Resolved: That re- 

lief giving is the cause of pauperism. 
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Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 
‘We Study the Word and the Works of God.’’—‘‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.’ —‘‘Never be Discouraged.”” 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING DAy—October I. 

BRYANT DAay—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
HOMER DAay—November 19. 

MILtToNn DAy—December 9. 

PLATO DAy—December 18. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
FOUNDER’s DAy—February 23. 
LONGFELLOW DAay—February 27. 
SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 


ADDISON DAy—May I. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION DAy—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chau- 
tauqua. 

St. PAuL’s DAy—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday; anniversary of the dedication of St. 
Paul’s Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after 
the first Tuesday. 


The wise and entertaining writer who is gossiping about 
Greece with the readers of the current volume of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, published not long ago a thoughtful little 
book on conversation. In the course of his reflections he 
laid down this rule: ‘‘If you find the company dull, blame 
yourself.’’ So valuable does the rule seem to the Scribe that 
he begs leave to change a word in the text, and suggest to 
the circle members as a motto for the year, this new render- 
ing: ‘If you find the crRcLE dull, blame yourself.’ 

The condemnation which an application of the rule will 
bring to almost every reader, perhaps will put it into bad 
odor at first. There is a feeling in most minds that if one 
has been bored or uninterested, it is because he has not been 
treated fairly, that some body has defrauded him of his just 
dues. It occurs to few that it is their own fault. To accuse 
one of being to blame if he is bored, is to upset his theories 
of what society in general and individuals in particular owe 
him. But sound the principle with the plummet of per- 
sonal experience, and honesty will compel one to admit that 
whether he is interested or not, lies entirely with himself. 

Happily it is not necessary to know all or even anything 
about a subject in order to interest one’s self in it ; for is not 
the process of learning the finest of intellectual delights? 
The will to be interested is the only essential. This power 
once learned is one of the strongest of social and intellectual 
forces. Wherever we find a great conversationalist, a pre- 
eminent social figure, the interest he takes in the persons and 
things about him is the chief element in his strength. Sir 
James Mackintosh refers to this quality in Mme. De Staél, 
when he talks about ‘‘her air of apparent occupation in 
things immediately around her.’’ Without this concern in 
her surroundings, sucha book as her ‘‘Germany’”’ would have 
been impossible. She sees everything, touches everything 
with sympathy, puts her brilliant wits to work at it, and 
makes it interesting to others because she is interested in it. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold was an example of a man with this 
varied sympathy and taste. In the country or the city he 
could be happy and appreciative. All sorts of men brought 
treasures to him; and the dinner table, the fish pond, the 
library, the fox-hunt, even America with its total lack of 
distinction furnished him with thought-material. As a 
friend writes of him, ‘‘ Perhaps no man of the same intel- 
lectual caliber as Mr. Arnold ever so keenly enjoyed life or 
sympathized with so many of its interests and amusements. 
He turned his face from nothing that was honest and of good 


report.’’ Robert Browning is a man of such varied sympa- 
thies that a writer in speaking of him has recently debated 
whether Browning the poet, Browning the metaphysician, 
the man of letters, of music, of art, or of the world, was the 
better talker. Gladstone’s power of seeing the ‘‘ points”’ in 
everything and everybody is another familiar example. 

Now, cultivating the habit ofinteresting one’s self inone’s 
surroundings will not make out of one a Mme. De Staél, a 
Matthew Arnold, or a Gladstone, but it will make him hap- 
pier and more enjoyable, and it will supply in large measure 
in society the deficiencies which lack of natural endowment 
or of education have caused, such as a pleasant voice, an 
easy manner, natural wit, large information, wide acquaint- 
ance with men and society, or thorough mental training. It 
will make a valuable circle member of every one who prac- 
tices it. Watch a game of any kind—say tennis. It is not 
the good player who enjoys the game, does his best, appre- 
ciates the fine plays, is interested throughout, whom the 
skillful object to, but the indifferent, careless, unsympathetic, 
however well he may play; and circle work is a kind of 
intellectual tennis. A pleasant anecdote to the point was 
told last summer at Chautauqua by Bishop Vincent of a lady 
who having little culture or information had joined a circle 
of high-bred,. well-educated women. But she was interested, 
she enjoyed the work, she was frank, she did her part and 
accepted her mistakes with good-nature, and soon she was 
the most popular and useful member of the circle. Taking- 
an-interest covers a multitude of social and intellectual sins, 
and it will solve the problem for many a circle member who 
secretly questions himself, Why do I find the circle so dull, 
when others seem to enjoy it? 

LOCAL STUDIES. 

The circles which have been busying themselves with 
dialect and local history studies in the past year, will find a 
practical and useful change to be the study of local charities 
and merciful institutions. The series of required reading on 
philanthropy in the present volume of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
cannot be studied more intelligently than in the light of 
practical observations made on neighboring societies and in- 
stitutions. Reports of what is seen, of the mistakes and 
abuses, and of the suggestive original and commendable 
features will be as useful material as could be admitted into 
Local Circles. 

One of most valuable papers read before the circle at 
Moss PoINT, Mississippi, last year was one containing the 
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the results of the original observations of a member on the 
‘Shell Heaps and Mounds of Pascagoula, Miss.’’ Through 
the courtesy of the writer the following condensed report of 
the paper is added to our Local Studies : 

Nearly the whole Pascagoula River front of the bustling little 
town of Scranton, Mississippi, is composed of a series of shell 
heaps. It is impossible to give accurate measurement of these 
heaps, as they vary greatly in size and shape. Some idea of their 
antiquity may be obtained by saying that huge oaks and cedars 
have found root in the vegetable mold that covers them. Each 
one of these heaps marks the site of a human habitation. They 
doubtless originated from the Aborigines casting their empty 
shells of oysters and clams before the doors of their wigwams. 

The central and largest of these heaps marks the site of an old 
Indian burying-ground. It is now used for the more profitable 
purpose of a vegetable garden. From this old cemetery have 
been exhumed fragments of human bones, peace pipes, arrow- 
heads, pottery, and a number of images of clay and stone made 
from burnt clay. There is one large shell heap on the shore of 
Kreb’s Lake, which unlike the others is built principally from 
the shells of clams instead of oysters. On this heap stands the 
old French fort built by Col. De La Point, in 1711. The height of 
this heap is nearly twenty-two feet above the level of the lake. 
Numerous smaller heaps dot the banks of the Pascagoula River, 
but none of these are of much importance except one large heap, 
or mole, at West Pascagoula, which, from its interesting structure 
deserves a passing notice. This mole is about six feet high, 
twenty-five to fifty feet broad, and nearly four hundred feet long, 
running diagonally through a large extent of marsh, in the di- 
rection of the west bank of West Pascagoula. It is composed 
principally of clam shells, and is now covered with a thick 
growth of pines, candleberry myrtle, andoaks. This mole is not 
a mere heap of shells thrown carelessly together, but carefully 
made after a fixed plan. It must have cost years of toil, and is 
evidently left unfinished. Why so much time and labor should 
have been spent upon a work that apparently would be of no 
practical use is unknown. 

The most interesting of all the heaps is the large shell bank at 
Bayou Caden, Alabama. Although Bayou Caden is nearly thirty 
miles from Pascagoula, the shell bank there is far too interesting 
to be passed by. This heap measures seventy-five feet in diame- 
ter at its base, and twenty-five to fifty feet at its summit, while it 
is at least twenty feet in height and nearly two hundred feet 
long. 

This is only a remnant of the heap, for at least two thirds of it 
had been removed ‘‘long befo’ the war,’’ to make that most de- 
lightful of Southern drives, the shell road of Mobile, Alabama. 
By whom and why this immense mass of shells was placed here 
are questions not easily answered. That the bank was the work 
of a tribe of Indians (the Alabamians most likely) who once 
dwelt on these shores, seems to be beyond question. The 
immense quantity of broken pottery, besides the bones of fish, 
men, and animals found here, are sufficient evidence of the fact. 
The presence of this pottery disposes of the “‘ volcanic theory,”-— 
volcanoes as a general thing do not send forth bowls and dishes, 
neither does pottery exist in the bowels of the earth. 

Among the shells at the base of the heap were found a few broken 
pieces of pottery and portions of a human skeleton. The bones 
were as yellow as saffron, and crumbled to dust when subjected 
to pressure. 

There are a great number of heaps on the Atlantic and Gulf sea- 
boards. On the beach of Deer Island, directly south of Biloxi, a 
mile from the main-land, is a shell heap which like most others is 
very singular in size and shape and will cover about one sixteenth 
ofanacre. Atits highest point, it will measure from ten to twelve 
feet, and is composed almost entirely of oyster shells. That the 
heap is of great antiquity is evident from the large live oaks and 
other trees growing upon it. On different parts of the heap were 
found quantities of fragments of half baked pottery. Some of 
the pots and bowls were made from clay that was full of minute 
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fragments of shells,—a deposit of clay of this kind is found on 
Point Caddy that juts into Biloxi Bay. Evidently it was at this 
point that the Aborigines had their pottery. The summit of 
this heap has been cut away, and a frame-house of the French 
colonial style of architecture stands upon it. It is thought that 
this old house was once the haunt of the pirates and smugglers 
of the Gulf Coast, and that under its foundations are buried their 
ill-gotten gains. Many are the stories told of midnight searches. 
on Deer Island for La Fitte’s buried treasures. The waters of 
the Sound are fast washing the heap away. 

The only Indian mound is the one near the mouth of the Pas- 
cagoula River. It is the smallest of three that stood there, but 
the other two were long since destroyed, and the relics found in 
them placed in the museum of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

This mound stands in an old field, about half a mile from the 
mouth of the river, and about three hundred yards from the sea- 
shore, and not more than a hundred yards from Yazoo Lake. The 
diameter is nearly twenty-five feet and it is from eight to ten feet 
high. It is a burial mound, and if a shaft could be sunk to the 
center, a human skeleton would be found at its base, with its. 
pipe and hatchet, and such other of its earthly treasures as have 
not long ago moldered into dust. 


At the Arbor Day exercises held in April by the Illinois 
Chautauqua Union, a paper was read by a member of the 
Lakeside Circle, entitled ‘‘ A Voice from the Historic Tree of 
Chicago.’’ Through the kindness of the writer this article 
has been given to the Local History column and from it we 
take a few items : 

In the middle of Eighteenth Street, between Prairie Avenue 
and the lake, stands a large cotton-wood tree; it is the last of a 
group which marked the spot where the Indian massacre of 
1812 took place. Fort Dearborn stood at the mouth of Chicago 
River about one and one half miles from the clump of trees. It 
was in command of Captain Heald. In August an army of 
Indians attacked the fort, and the garrison being weak, the com- 
mandant offered to surrender on condition that the force might 
withdraw without molestation. At nine o’clock on Augusi 15, 
the party, composed of about seventy-five persons, advanced from 
the fort along the Indian trail which follows the lake shore. 
Captain Wells who had come to the assistance of Captain Heald 
led the line. The women were on horseback, and the children 
in a wagon. They had reached the present location of Fourteenth 
Street when the six hundred Pottawatamie Indians who had vol- 
unteered to escort them safely to Fort Wayne struck out toward 
the prairie, and, concealed by a range of sand hills which sepa- 
rated the prairie from the lake, hurried forward and placed an 
ambuscade for the troops. When the little band had reached the 
cotton-wood tree, a volley was showered by the Indians. The 
officers, men, and even the women fought for their lives; but 
what could seventy-five whites (some of whom had been on the 
sick list) do against six hundred savages? The entire party of 
children, twelve in number, were tomahawked and _ scalped. 
Captain Wells was slain ; in an hour only twenty-five of the party 
remained alive, and Captain Heald surrendered on condition that 
the lives of the remnant be spared. The only wounded spared 
were Captain Heald and Lieutenant Helm and their wives. Fifty- 
two dead bodies of the whites were left on the ground. In 1816 
when the fort was rebuilt and the troops returned, the bones were 
collected and buried. 

CIRCLE FESTIVITIES. 


The close of the year’s work and the long summer vacation 
is always productive of much festivity among the circles. 
The past season has been marked specially for the number, 


the spirit, and the originality of its merry-makings. The 
Bryant of PORTLAND, MAINE, at its annual meeting held on 
Diamond Island, planted a Bryant tree, and held about their 
newly placed mile-stone pleasant exercises. The following 
song written by one of the members was a feature of the pro- 


gram : 
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On this our natal night, 

Let one and all unite 

And give glad praise 

To speed the year that ’s gone, 
To greet the coming one, 

And for past victories won, 
Our mile-stone raise. 


Under these sunny skies, 

Let thy green branches rise 

In coming days ; 

And may thy rustling leaves, 
Stirred by each passing breeze, 
Send murmuring thro’ the trees, 
Chautauqua’s praise. 


The Bryant made of 1887-88 a profitable time, and its yearly 
report shows many excellent features. One of the most 
interesting anniversaries was that of the members of the cir- 
cle in the Massachusetts Reformatory at WARNERSVILLE, 
MAssACHuSETTS. This circle has been in operation for three 
years and last summer sent out its first graduates. The pro- 
gram presented was admirable in every respect. The 
Cc. L. S. C. world has no fact of greater significance than 
this of the inmates of a reformatory taking hold of its course 
and manfully turning their thoughts from their own unfor- 
tunate condition to nobler things with a determination to 
make them theirs. The ’88’s of Boston and vicinity 
made an excursion in September to ConcorRD, MASSACHU- 
sEtTrs. The members of the Berkeley Outing Club were in- 
vited. At ROCHESTER, NEW YorK, the Vincent closed 
last year with a social gathering at which the circle members 


showed by handsome gifts, their appreciation of the presi-' 


dent and secretary. Rochester is not far from Silver Lake 
and on Recognition Day at that Assembly a large delegation 
of Rochester Chautauquans went down to hear Bishop Vin- 
cent and witness the presentation of diplomas. The 
good standing of the Kimball Circle of HomMESTEAD, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, in its own neighborhood is well illustrated by the 
cordial manner of the local press toward it. The closing ex- 
ercises of the past year were reported fully, and made the 
opportunity for a kind and appreciative notice of the circle 
and the C. L. S. C. The annual reunion of the Sunny- 
side of NORWALK, OHIO, marked the close of the fourth 
year’s work. Three of the members of this society graduated 
at Lakeside this year. The Sunnyside has now an oppor- 
tunity to show what it can do with seal readings. Ina 
pleasant letter from the circle at GLENDALE, OHIO, written 
in June, our correspondent told of the pleasant plans they 
were making for closing the year with an excursion and 
of keeping up interest during the summer by occasional so- 
cial meetings. The circle has the prospect of a large in- 
crease this fall. The C. L. S. C. at Covincton, KEN- 
TUCKY, gave an appropriate entertainment in honor of their 
first graduate. The exercises consisted of a baccalaureate 
sermon by the pastor, an oration by the graduate, music, and 
refreshments. One of the most notable events of the 
Chautauqua year was the second annual banquet of the 
Northern Illinois Chautauqua Union held in Chicago on 
June. The chief feature was the presentation of prizes. 
Through the energy of the officers of this Union, seventeen 
prizes were obtained last year from publishers and manufact- 
urers. Seven of these were awarded to those passing the 
best examination on the year’s work and ten for the best 
essays on assigned subjects. At the banquet three of the 
prize essays were read. The after-supper section of the eve- 
ning’s program was particularly fine. Among the speakers 
were Drs. Little, Withrow, Henson, and Dunning,'Mr. Frank 


Lincoln, and Bishop Fallows, the President of the Union, pre- 
sided. The Pomegranate Circle of LAKEVIEW, ILLINoIs, 
held its first closing entertainment last summer. Seventeen 
members are in the Pomegranate and their enthusiasm has 
made their circle a great success socially and intellectually. 
A banquet was given to the Immortelles of Mon- 
MOUTH, ILLINOIS, in July. The Willard of WINpDom, 
MINNESOTA, went to a neighboring lake for an outing at the 
close of its year’s work. This fall the circle is beginning 
finely. Acorrespondent writes, ‘‘ This is our third year and 
we can hardly wait for the readings to commence.”’ As 
usual a reception was given by the Winnebago of PorTAGE, 
WISCONSIN, in the summer. This circle is six years old and 
its annual reception is considered one of the chief reasons of 
its continued success ; they always draw in fresh recruits for 
the next year. The Winnebago had a membership last year 
of twenty-five, all active, earnest workers who cheerfully did 
whatever work was assigned them. Twelve ofthis number are 
graduates. When they reorganized in the fall, the aim was to 
adopt a plan of work that would be interesting and beneficial 
to both graduates and undergraduates; and they accomplished 
this, as the year’s work was enjoyable and profitable. Most 
of the outside work has been done by the graduates. There 
is a branch circle connected with the Winnebago composed 
of young people, both ladies and gentlemen. One union 
meeting was held in the winter. The First RACINE, 
WIsconsIn, Circle at its annual reunion this year gathered 
in some eighty members and their friends. An admirable 
series of toasts followed the banquet. The successful 
year which the Ninde Circle of TopEKA, KAnsAs, had, gave 
a fine spirit to its closing banquet. The gentlemen of the 
circle did a generous thing in furnishing the refreshments 
and a wise thing in encouraging the Woman’s Exchange of 
the city, by giving its order to them. A sensible number of 
the program was a review of the year’s mistakes as a guide 
for this year’s work. The last assembly of the Central 
Circle of SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, was devoted to a de- 
lightful literary program and a full and free discussion of 
different methods of C. L. S. C. work. The Central worked 
hard last year and has enjoyed and profited by its vacation. 
CIRCLE NOTES. 

MAINE.—There has been no break in the organization at 
SKOWHEGAN since its founding in 1880. At the fortnightly 
meetings, thorough reviews are conducted and the Sugges- 
tive Programs of THE CHAUTAUQUAN carried out. Music is 
included when possible, with papers and recitations appro- 
priate to the current topics, and talks by those qualified to 
speak upon the subjects then being studied. All the mem- 
bers are in earnest, and the circle promises a long and pros- 
perous life. In addition ‘to excellent work in the reg- 
ular course done by Pine Tree Circle of SACCARAPPA fifteen 
of the members have formed a reading circle, choosing books 
like ‘‘ Macaulay’s Life and Essays,”’ ‘‘ Victor Hugo and his 
Times,’ ‘‘Les Misérables’’ and others of Hugo’s works. 
The members say it is the C. L. S. C. that has stimulated 
them to a love for such reading. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—The president of Monadnock Circle 
of KEENE ascribes its long-continued prosperity to ‘the 
earnest efforts of each member and the faithfulness with 
which all work assigned has been performed.’’ The follow- 
ing is an extract from a pleasant letter written to the circle 
by its absent president : 

‘* As I review the four years of work, the hours employed that 
might have been wasted, the sacrifice of pleasure that Chautau- 
qua lessons might be learned, the temptation to idleness over- 
come, the patient and continued study required, I realize that the 
C. L. S. C. course means work. But thereisanotherside. Iam 
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sure there is no member of the Monadnock Circle who has not 
felt the elevating influence of the study of the writings of Homer, 
Virgil, Milton, Browning, and our own Longfellow, Holmes, and 
Emerson, and who has not found a new beauty in the rocks of the 
fields, those silent sermons and histories of the past. We have 
learned to love and serve our own country better by learning of 
the sacrifices and hardships of the Puritans, by remembering 
Washington and the patriotism of the army at Valley Forge, and 
by studying the characters of Franklin, Hamilton, and Webster. 
In chemistry, physiology, and botany wide fields have been 
opened to us, which we have but just entered, and in which it may 
be our future work to go on. Through astronomy we havea 
stronger faith in the existence of a God of infinite wisdom and 
power, and we have seen the latent teaching of science, bearing 
testimony tothe truth of the Bible. In short, habits of study have 
been formed, a higher standard of life has been adopted. Our 
social half hour has not only been an enjoyable part of our meet- 
ings but has given us a better knowledge of the worth of our 
classmates.’’ 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The circle at SALEM last year aimed at 
variety in its methods of review, and the interest was well 
sustained. During the study of one text-book, oral abstracts 
of the week’s work were given ; with another, the synopses 
were written ; with another, the question and answer test 
was applied. In American History, the members were very 
enthusiastic in gathering outside information. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes of each meeting were devoted to music and 
sociability. 

ConnEcticuT.—A beautiful little souvenir has been issued 
by Alpha Circle of Norwicu. Itis printed in blue on 
creain tinted paper with ragged edges and bears the motto, 
‘Write it before them in a table, and note it in a book, that 
it may be for the time to come.’’ A record of the date and 


place of each meeting with the number present, occupies 


four pages, and a list of officers and members for each quar- 
ter, four more. In addition to the regular Memorial Days 
appear such suggestive names as ‘‘ Midwinter Supper and 
Social,’’ ‘‘ Midsummer Supper and Social,’’ ‘‘ Lawn Party,” 
‘Dickens’ Carnival,’’ ‘‘ Village School,’ ‘ Grand Trial : 
Broom-corn vs. Axe-handle,’’ and several receptions. The 
Alpha organized with eleven members, increased the first 
‘quarter to thirty-six, the second quarter to forty-seven, and 
the third quarter to fifty, which is the limit fixed by the 
constitution. The following is an extract from ‘‘ The Story 
of the Years’’ in the souvenir: 

‘The election of officers, consisting of a president, vice- 
president, and secretary, was at first held quarterly. After 
the first year they were chosen annually. Program commit- 
tees were elected bi-monthly, and committees for special en- 
tertainment by vote of the circle as occasion required. Al- 
though not conforming to strict parliamentary rule, the 
business of the circle was done decently and in order. All 
were allowed freedom of speech, and motions were promptly 
seconded. The membership was representative, including 
numerous professions and callings: clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, teachers, artists, merchants, musicians, met on one 
common ground, and had any differences arisen a proper 
remedy was at hand; the accounts being “‘officially’’ 
audited, any financial misunderstanding was effectually pre- 
vented. Though organized as a literary circle, and fulfilling 
its mission as such, the social element was liberally catered 
to, and the gastronomical as well as the intellectual feast 
was provided at the proper time and season. 

“It is not within the province of this brief record to mention 
Special features of many pleasant gatherings held during 
four years, but if, as one reads the list of meetings held, 
memory recalls matters of individual interest, thus aiding to 
perpetuate the good fellowship and friendly association 
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formed in connection with Alpha Circle, its mission will be 
accomplished. 

‘‘That the foundation of Alpha Circle was sure is evidenced 
by the good feeling and harmony which prevailed through- 
out its existence. It was first and last a success, and that 
success, almost phenomenal, was due to the consideration 
one held for another. 

‘‘*Friendship above all ties does bind the heart ; 
And faith in friendship is the noblest part.’ ”’ 

NEw YorkK.—The Busy Bees of GREENPOINT have met 
for four years at the home of one member and graduated all 
together. What seals do-they intend to add to their diplo- 
mas this year? The C. L. S. C. is very popular in 
OswEGo. The Accrescent reorganized for ’88-’89 in August 
and two circles are forming for the class of ’g2. A new 
circle in CANASTOTA promises a membership of thirty. 

NEw JERSEY.—‘‘ Every member retained her interest in 
the work during the entire year,’’ is the report from Moses 
Williamson Circle of Comp Sprinc. At the beginning of 
the year meetings were held bi-weekly, but the enthusiasm 
of the members called for weekly meetings, which have been 
sustained by regular attendance ever since. A plan 
tried by Roseville Circle of NEWARK is to give the time of 
every fourth meeting to a social for members and their 
friends, furnishing a literary and musical program. The 
intervening meetings are devoted entirely to study and 
review. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Jefferson Circle of PHILADELPHIA re- 
ports a year of faithful work, with plans for renewed activ- 
ities this fall. An increased membership is looked for 
by Petroleum Circle of BRADFORD. Last year the twenty 
members took turns in acting as leader. ‘The circle attrib- 
utes much of its popularity to its president, a lady who 
gives a great deal of thought and time to devising novel 
methods of review. Hektograph programs are issued 
by the B. T. Vincent Circle of PHILADELPHIA. This organ- 
ization of over fifty members was long under the able lead- 
ership of Mrs. B. T. Vincent. On her retirement from the 
office, a beautiful testimonial was presented her by the cir- 
cle. It contained in album form, a set of resolutions ex- 
pressing appreciation and regret. These were engrossed in 
Old English with gold and colors, the pages being bordered 
with delicate flowers in water colors. The first page bore 
the C. L. S. C. monogram. The Class of ’92 is repre- 
sented by five members at the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in STATE COLLEGE. 

TExas.—Although there have been a numberof C. L. S. C. 
students in CLARKSVILLE for several years, no formal organ- 
ization has been effected until recently. The new circle ex- 
pects about twenty members. 

Ou10.—The Epworth of CINcINNATI began the year with 
its usual enterprising and progressive spirit. In September 
it issued cards to several hundred friends for an ‘‘ invitation 
meeting’’; ‘‘the object being to give Chautauqua a good 
send-off for the coming year.”’ LEONARDSBURG Circle 
has fifteen members, and dates from last December. Grat- 
ifying progress is reported. A report of the first year of 
PAINESVILLE Circle shows that sixteen meetings were held 
with an average attendance of fourteen. Twenty-seven orig- 
inal papers were prepared on strictly historical subjects, 
twenty-six on biography, and seven on such subjects as pro- 
toplasm, the brain, salt, lungs, and ventilation, introduction 
of paper money, civil service reform, and thoughts for Sun- 
day. Besides these, there were given twenty-nine read- 
ings and recitations of prose and poetry from various authors. 
Painesville Circle has the honor of being the pioneer circle 
in placing the C. L. S.C. books in the various Sabbath- 
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school libraries, as well as in the library of the temperance 
reading rooms. 

INDIANA.—NEwW ALBANY Circle has enjoyed two lectures 
by Counselor Carlisle, one on Chautauqua work, the other 
on astronomy. ‘The circle’s interest in the studies was so 
great that meetings were continued during the summer. 

ILLinois.—Thirty-nine was the membership of PANa Cir- 
cle last year, with a high average attendance at the weekly 
meetings. Two leétures were given under the auspices of 
the circle. A large and enthusiastic class is at work in 
DANVILLE. The wide-awake and growing circle at 
LAcCON has entered upon its seventh year. Harmony 
Circle sends from ONARGO a collection of programs which 
indicate much care in preparation.———SHELBYVILLE Cir- 
cle observes the anniversary of its organization in addition 
to the regular special days. 

KENTuCKY.—Oldham Circle meets in HARRODSBURG at 
the home of a member whose frail health prevents her at- 
tendance elsewhere. The exercises consist of discussion of 
the studies, each subject being first outlined by the member 
who has had it for special preparation. News items follow 
the discussion. 

TENNESSEE.—The six members of the Marlitt Circle, 
MeEmpPuHis, found the work somewhat difficult last year be- 
cause of the late date on which they organized, but were 
ready on time this fall. Their motto is, ‘‘ Without halting, 
without rest, lifting better up to best.”’ 

MICHIGAN.—Primrose Circle of PAW PAW has found the 
responsive services in ‘‘ Chautauqua Songs”’ a pleasant 
preface to each meeting. The lesson, usually studied by 
topics, occupies the rest of the evening. 

WIscoNnsIN.—Two circles of MApISsOoN, the Lake City and 


the Monona Lake, report a year of welfare and advance. 
Wavupwn Circle has done excellent work. 
Missourt.—The Prospectors and the Unity Circle of Jop- 
LIN united in a Shakspere Club for the summer. 
Iowa.—The Elzevirs of AFton began the year with strin- 
gent regulations regarding study and attendance. 
Fountain Circle of GOLDFIELD was fortunate in having 


good leaders in the various subjects last year. Madison 
Street Circle of LE MArRs limits its number to fourteen, and 
the number is complete. This circle is entering on its third 
year. 

CoLorapo.—Interesting meetings are held in DENVER by 
the eight members of Ramona Circle. 

KANSAS.—At the reorganization of HoLron Circle each 

member promised to be present at every meeting of the year 
if possible. The secretary says, ‘‘ Our town is small and the 
streets not lighted, but, provided with lanterns, we have 
found our way to the C. L. S. C. through rain, snow, and 
blizzard, not missing a meeting during the year.”’ New 
circles are reported at BARCLAY and PHILLIPSBURG. 
The graduates of Kings Circle, BURLINGAME, intend to con- 
tinue their studies. Pawnee Circle of LARNED had a 
membership of forty last year. A large accession of ’92’s is 
expected and nearly all of last year’s members will maintain 
their connection with the circle. SILVER LAKE Circle 
met regularly through the summer and reorganized in Sep- 
tember. It was represented by five members at Garfield 
Park Assembly.——Sunflower Circle, organized at Fort 
Scorr in 1885, has thirty names enrolled. Last year’s meet- 
ings were characterized by regular attendance, excellent 
programs, and study begun and finished on time. All 
Memorial Days were observed, the annual picnic was held, 
and a farewell banquet closed the year. 

NEBRASKA.—The following is from ALLIANCE: ‘‘ The 
town was founded in March of this year, and now contains 
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about five hundred inhabitants. Our circle has twenty-five 
members ; in many cases two or more use the same books, 
All are comparative strangers to each other, yet we hope the 
C. L. S. C. will be the means of uniting us in friendship, 
and also the means of doing much good in the community.” 

NEBRASKA City has a new circle. Hawthorne 
Circle of Walnut Hill, OmanHa, reached a membership of 
sixty soon after its organization. Programs are printed a 
week in advance and every effort made to maintain the en- 
thusiasm with which the circle began. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—Ranier Circle at SEATTLE is 
in the hands of a corps of competent instructors, and thor- 
oughness is the result. The programs call first for the les- 
son ; then follow papers on historical or literary subjects, 
readings from various authors, and free discussions. 

CALIFORNIA.—The Revera of Stockton has completed 
its first year, and begins its second with still brighter pros- 
pects. The Central is the oldest of SAN FRANCISCO’s 
circles. Its constitution provides for the dropping of names 
from the roll on account of irregular attendance, but no 
names were erased last year. Five members graduated with 
the ’88’s. 

THE UNITED CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE OF PHILADELPHIA. 

A meeting of delegates of the various local circles of the 
C. L. S. C. which compose the United Chautauqua Circle of 
Philadelphia, was held in September, when an attractive and 
instructive program was arranged for the coming winter. 

The course began in November with a reception to Princi- 
pal J. L. Hurlbut, and was followed by a lecture on Ancient 
and Modern Greece, by Professor A. H. Smyth, who spent 
the summer in Europe in the neighborhood of Greece. Prof. 
Oscar Carter, Ph.D., is to deliver twelve lectures on chemis- 
try, which will embrace oxygen, hydrogen, ozone, water, 
metallurgy of gold and silver, iron and iron ores, and carbon, 
all of which will be illustrated by apparatus designed 
for the purpose. Arrangements are making for a course of 
lectures on zodlogy. 

Philadelphians to the number of one thousand one hun- 
dred are enrolled as members of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, many of whom pursue the prescribed 
course of study alone, but the majority of them belong to 
local circles. The idea of having a union of local circles and 
a Chautauqua Assembly in Philadelphia was conceived by 
members of Arcadia Circle in the spring of 1886, and a meet- 
ing of delegates of local circles was called for May 7 of that 
year, at which the opinions of the delegates were freely ex- 
pressed and a committee on organization appointed to report 
May 21, when the organization of the U. C. C. was perfected. 
Its object is to promote social intercourse among the large 
number of Chautauquans in the city and to assist them in 
the pursuit of their studies by means of lectures and 
receptions. 

This year the prospects of the circle are brighter than ever 
and a large addition to the membership is expected, which 
means more money in the treasury, more lectures, and in- 
creased usefulness and strength. 

The officers of the U. C. C. of Philadelphia are: president, 
Dr. J. F. Holt; vice-president, J. P. Armour; secretary, 
George B. Riddle; treasurer, Chas. H. Biles ; chairman of 
executive committee, J. E. Roberts. 

FOREIGN NOTES. 

SoutH AFRIcA.—Miss Landfear, the secretary for South 
Africa, sends applications for admission from two young 
ladies of Huguenot Seminary at WELLINGTON, who are nieces 
of David Livingstone, and granddaughters of Dr. Moffat. 

-Three new members report from the TRANSVAAL, one of 
whom is a minister. Six new names are sent from 
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NaTAL, three being those of American missionaries. 

A zealous Chautauquan in KIMBERLEY is working hard to 
make the circle at that place a success. Among the 
pleasant evenings spent by the circle at Moriya, one was de- 
voted to Longfellow. The president delivered a lecture on 
the poet, some of Longfellow’s songs were sung, and several 
French poems were recited. Another was Roman evening. 
The program consisted of a lecture by one of the members on 
“A recent Visitto Rome,”’ illustrated by photographs and 
sketches of the most noted ruins. Music, and readings from 
‘‘A Day in Ancient Rome”’ closed the meeting which was 
voted to have been profitably spent. In spite of the dis- 
couragements caused by unavoidable delays in receiving 
books and examination papers, there probably will be in 
South Africa a class of twenty ready to graduate in 1889 
with their classmates in America. Several of the graduates 
of 88 are pursuing Seal Courses. 

Inp1A.—The following is an extract from a personal letter 
written in BELASORE, toaC. L. S. C. student in Chicago: 

‘‘T owe you very many thanks for your kindness in intro- 
ducing meto the Chautauqua world. Noram [alone in this. 
There are several members of our mission, who but for that 
kindness of yours would very possibly never have formed 
this delightful acquaintance. In our reading we have en- 
joyed especially the articles on Woman’s Work, in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. Dovyou belong toa ‘‘circle,’’ a quadrangle, 
or any other geometrical figure? We started out a rather 
uncertain figure, ranging froma pentagon to an octagon ; 
we have of late been reduced toa triangle, and once to a 
straight line. However, we have had very enjoyable times. 
We are hoping before long to receive our books for next 
year’s study. When I go home—if ever I am so happy— 
I shall never be content to come away without a visit to 
Chautauqua. What a feast they spread there year after 
year !”’ 

AUSTRALIA.—A lady who began the studies three years 
ago in South Africa is continuing them in ALLURY, NEW 
SouTH WALES. As yet nocircle exists there, but it is not 
likely that such a loyal member will be satisfied to study 
alone. 

NEW ZEALAND.—Systematic efforts for the spread of the 
C.L.S. C. are making in CHRISTCHURCH by Mr. H. A. E. 
Harley, a prominent banker. He contributed to the Mew 
Zealand Methodist two articles explaining the aim and 
methods, and a circle of eight members was soon after organ- 
ized. He says he is receiving almost daily letters of inquiry, 
and hopes to report many more members soon. 

Hawatt.—Thirteen ladies of H1Lo have joined the Class 
of '92, beginning the work with enthusiasm. ‘The circle 
name is Le? Aloha, meaning a Wreath of Friendship. 


ASSEMBLY NEWS. 

The Assembly of Mountain Lake Park, Maryland, was 
opened July 31. Classes were formed in Elocution, Amateur 
Photography, Drawing, and Kindergarten. 

The Children’s and Young People’s Meetings were in 
charge of the Rev. W. H. Leatherman. The Normal Class 
was taught by the Rev. Geo. Elliott, assisted by the Revs. 
T. E. Fleming and W. H. Leatherman. 

The music of the Assembly was furnished by a sextet of 
the Dickinson Glee Club and by the young people of the 
Park, under the skillful training of Mr. Geo. T. Cecil. 


The course of lectures covered a large range of topics. 
Mrs. H. E. Monroe gave three finely illustrated lectures on 
‘‘Christ in Art,’’ ‘‘Interesting Places, Official, Social, and 
Literary Life in Washington,’ and a ‘‘ Review of the Civil 
War.”’ The Rev. T. E. Fleming lectured on ‘‘ The March of 
Empire,’ the Rev. J. St. Clair Neal on ‘‘ Pharaohs of the 
Bondage and the Exodus,’’ the Rev. Charles W. Baldwin 
on ‘A Trip to Alaska,’’ the Rev. W. H. Withrow on the 
‘Catacombs of Rome,” the Rev. S. G. Smith on ‘‘ The Ev- 
olution of Woman’’ and on ‘“‘ Dives and Lazarus,”’ the Rev. 
George Elliott on ‘‘Moonshine,’’ an exposition of many 
popular fallacies. Prof. S. T. Ford gave three entertaining 
readings, and the Rev. W. H. Leatherman gave a chalk talk 
on ‘‘ God’s Gardens.”’ 

On Educational Day the Woman’s College of Baltimore 
was represented by the Rev. Dr. John F. Goucher, one of 
its chief promoters and its most liberal benefactor. Dickin- 
son College was represented by Prof. Charles F. Hines, Ph.D. 

Sunday, August 12, the Rev. Dennis Osborne, a native of 
India, preached a thrilling missionary sermon, and a large 
collection was taken for the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. In the evening the Mountain Lake Park Auxiliary 
of the W. F. M.S. held itsannual meeting. Addresses were 
made by Miss Thoburn and by the Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
McGrew, all of them formerly missionaries to India. 

TheC. L. S.C. work was in charge of W. R. Woodward, presi- 
dent of the Wesley Circle of Washington, D.C. A Round 
Table was held daily excepting Saturdays and Sundays, and 
the following program was carried out at the successive meet- 
ings: Reunion of members of C. L. S. C. and reports of all 
circles represented ; an experience meeting as to the benefits 
derived from the C. L. S. C. course ; how to organize a cir- 
cle, how to conduct a circle, with a review of the studies for 
1888-9 by Mrs. Anna Woodward of the Class of 1888. A se- 
ries of blackboard lessons on outlines of the History of the 
United States, illustrative and as a review of the work of 
1887-8 was given at the closing meeting of the Round 
Table. 

August 11 was Recognition Day. The Rev. Dennis Os- 
borne delivered a commencement address such as few have 
the privilege of hearing. A procession, music, addresses, 
and conferring of diplomas constituted the Recognition 
Services. Inthe evening there was a fine concert with a 
camp-fire and illuminations. 

The attendance of Chautauquans at the Assembly was not 
large, but most of those present were earnest students and 
had the real Chautauqua spirit of work and fellowship. It 
is encouraging to believe that some were strengthened in 
their resolutions to continue their work, and that others 
were induced to undertake the four years’ course. 


A correspondent informs us that the Oxford (England) 
Assembly was a great success, and that the scheme of Home 
Reading Circles presented by Dr. J. B. Paton, in pursuance 
of a scheme drawn up by him and Dr. Vincent, ‘‘ impressed 
the Oxford men amazingly, and opened their eyes to the im- 
portance of this new work. Already there is a movement 
for starting three Provincial Assemblies, one at Blackpool, 
one at Brighton, England, and one in Scotland.’’ Dr. 
Fitch, who visited Chautauqua this past season, is writing 
an article for the Vineteenth Century which will be most 
helpful to the cause. 





THE C. i. S. 


CLASS OF 1889.—‘‘' THE ARGONAUTS.” 
“Knowledge unused for the good of others is more vain than 
unused gold.” 

OFFICERS. 

Presideni—The Rev. C. C. Creegan, D.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. S. Mills Day, Honeoye, N. Y.; the Rev. J. H. 
McKee, Little Valley, N. Y.;the Rev. I. D. Steele, Jackson, Tenn. ; Miss 
Genevieve M. Walton, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Mrs. Jennie R. Hawes, Mendota, 
Ill.; Mrs. J. A. Helmrich, Canton, Ohio ; Miss Ella Smith, Meriden, Conn. ; 
Miss Mary Clenahan, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; G. A. Brashear, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
the Rev. S. H. Day, Bristol, R. I. 

Treasurer—The Rev. R. H. Bosworth, 230 Rodney Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. E.N. Lockwood, Ripon, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary—The Rev. H. C. Jennings, St. Paul, Minn. 

CLass FLOWER—THE Daisy. 


There is no better time of year for the Class of ’89 to carry 
out the spirit of its mottothan the fall months. The ’92’s 
need our help in bringing their membership up to thirty 
thousand. Let no ’89 fail at this time to do his share of the 
work. 

Here is a record of the ‘‘evolution’’ of one ’89 who may 
well stand as a representative of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.”’ 
First year, read alone. Second year, circle of four members. 

‘hird year, circle increased to twenty. Fourth year, query, 


Who shall go out from the old circle to take charge of the 
new one? 

A member of '89 in reporting her work for the past two 
years writes, ‘‘ Will it serve as any excuse that I have been 
extremely busy teaching both during the days and evenings, 


besides being my father’s housekeeper and during the past 
ten months reading medicine that I may prepare myself for 
a medical missionary? I thank God for the Chautauqua 
movement. It has helped me toward God, showing me 
something better than my old atheism.”’ 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘THE PIERIANS.”’ 
“* Redeeming the Time.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 

Vice-Presidents—John Lee Draper, Providence. R. I.; the Rev Leroy Stevens, 
Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Charles E. Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, 
Randolph, N. Y.; Miss Anna L. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada; George H. 
Iott, Chicago, Ill; A. T. Freye, Crestline, Ohio; Miss Helen Chenault, Ft. Scott 
Kan.; S. M. Delano, New Orleans, La.; Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky. 

Eastern Secretary—Miss G. L. Chamberlain, Plainfield, N. J. 

Western Secretary—The Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggsville, Ill. 

Treasurer—Mts. E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor Street, New Orleans, La. 

Items in this column should be sent to Miss G. L. Chamberlain, Plain- 


field, N. J. 
CLass FLOWER—THE TUBEROSE. 


A’go from Almora, India, writes: ‘‘ In this far-away re- 
treat of the Himalayas a few of our missionary band will 
spend the hot season. Three Chautauquans are here already 
and more are expected. Last year we held a half yearly 
meeting in my room at Naini Tal, and this year I have 
had the pleasure of entertaining in the same manner all 
who were here in June. Though few in number, our 
North India Chautauquans are enthusiastic and mean to do 
all they can.”’ 

A’go teacher from South Carolina, who is especially ap- 
preciative of the help Chautauqua has been to her, writes : 
‘* At one time during the busy year it seemed impossible for 
me to keep on with the course and yet I did not give up.” 
Success to our undaunted classmate ! 


Two years more are before the 'g90’s. What possibilities 


C. CLASSES. 


for making up lost work these may contain. How will yoy 
make use of these precious years ? 

The heartiest greetings of ’90 to our classmate in Japan, 
who writes from Yokohama: ‘‘On account of constant tray. 
eling last year I was unable to send my papers at the proper 
time. I now send two years’ papers together. We have no 
circle in-Yokohamaas yet, but THE CHAUTAUQUAN and books 
excite so much interest that there surely will be before 
long.”’ 

It takes a good deal to discourage a whole-hearted 
Pierian. Here is one: ‘‘ It has been a year of sickness, and 
much of the work has been done when not able to sit up. 
I mean to persevere to the end, even if it must be alone.” 


CLASS OF 1891.—‘‘ THE OLYMPIANS.”’ 
‘* So run that ye may obtain.” 
_ OFFICERS. 
President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, Lawrence, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary T, 
Lathrap ; the Rev. J. A. Smith; W. H. Westcott. 
Secretary—Dr. A. J. Reinhart. 
Assistant Secretary—Mrs, Wilkie. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Foster. 
CLAss FLOWER—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


We are especially glad to receive words of encouragement 
from some of our older classmates. One writes, ‘‘I am alone 
in the world, consequently reading is a source of comfort to 
me. Although past my three score years, I find my books 
doubly dear to me.’’ And another says, ‘‘I have enjoyed 
the year’s work much. Though agecomes creeping on, and 
last November my right arm was partially paralyzed, so 
miuch so that I can no longer use pen or pencil, yet I feel 
like pushing ahead with C. L. S.C. work. It is just the 
thing for old age. If I continue to the end with the Class of 
’gI, it will be just fifty years from my first graduation.” 


The ‘91's have recently had the pleasure ofenrolling in their 
class a young Bengali Mussulman who is pursuing the study 
of medicine in San Francisco. This student proposes to take 
the four years’ course in three years, thus enabling him on his 
return to India in 1891 to carry aC. L,. S. C. diploma; and we 
trust he will also take an interest in the work, which will do 
much for the cause in British India. 

THE PRESIDENT’S CHAt.—‘‘ While I was musing, the 
fire burned.’’ The longer I mused, the brighter burned 
the flame. ‘Then spake I” with the pen. ’91 ought 
to have a home. Shall we not substitute zs for ougii, 
and say ’g1 is to have a home; a comfortable and rest- 
ful spot where any of our members, from China in Maine 
to the great China beyond the seas, may come and feel 
this is the headquarters of our class? How delightful it 
will be for strangers from all over the world to meet each 
other in a class retreat, compare notes, exchange courtesies, 
and fraternize on the basis of similar studies, trials, and vic 
tories! For about six hundred dollars we can accomplish 
this most desirable result. Whether it is wiser to lay out 
this sum in providing a small, cheap-looking cottage than 
in combining with other classes and erecting a building of 
some architectural beauty is happily no longer a matter for 
discussion among us. At the annual meeting the class 
unanimously voted to have a room in the proposed Union 
Building. 

The fear expressed by some that noise from adjacent classes 
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THE C. L. S. 


will be an annoyance, maybe dismissed. The present 
plan has ingeniously guarded this, by so placing the halls 
that no two rooms are contiguous. Each apartment is com- 
pletely separated from all others, and can be reached 
from them only by crossing some passage-way. Equally 
groundless is the apprehension that we shall not have as 
good a room as some other class. The architect has so 
contrived his design that all apartments are good, each hav- 
ing excellencies peculiar to itself, compensating for any de- 
ficiency it may have. Were we to draw by lot, we should be 
abundantly satisfied with whatever might fall to us. When 
our room is fitted up and furnished with a full set of the 
Cc. L. S.C. volumes, files of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, the As- 
sembly Herald, and such other magazines and pefiodicals as 
generous friends will give us we shall be as proud of our 
quarters as though we had had first choice. 

Olympians, rally! It is just six hundred dollars we want. 
Have you sent in your dollar? Perhaps you are catching 
the enthusiasm and are thinking of making it five or ten ; 
all the better ; before the resolution grows cold, send your 
gift at once to the Rev. James Ostrander, D.D., 314, Presi- 
dent Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., the treasurer of the fund for 
‘ot. It may be that your gift will be a twenty-five cent 
piece; good. Send it; twenty-four hundred of them will 
make the complement. 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘ THE COLUMBIA.”’ 
‘* Seek and ye shall obtain.’’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Mich. 

Second Vice-President—F. W. Gunsaulus, IIl. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. P. S. Henson, Ill. ; 
Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; Issa Tanimura, Japan, 

Treasurer and Member Building Commitiee—Lewis E. Snow, Mo. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Dakota, Dak. 

CLass FLOWER—CARNATION. 


In looking back to 1492, we see we are most concerned 
with it, historically considered, on account of memorial and 
geographical reasons, and we may well think this continent 
will not fail to have a thoughtful celebration of the fourth 


centennial in 1892. Our people will make a suggestive 
thing of the occurrence. Even small communities may be 
made to feel they need not pass it by, or regard it as of no 
consequence to them in the procession of life and its per- 
formances. On this account a fitting occasion is offered to 
join the Class of ’92. It will be something to remember with 
the march of time, and with the associations of life, on the 
part of those who shall take a diploma with that significant 
date. 


“Facts are stubborn things.’’ Especially stubborn when at 
theend of a year we look back and see what we have zo/ done. 

Dear ’92’s do not imagine that somehow, sometime, you 
will surely finish this year’s readings, and then lose your 
forty minutes three days out of every week. Never mistake 
hopes for facts. It is the fatal error of many an unsuccess- 
ful business man. 


The Class of ’92 will probably have the pleasure of wel- 
coming into their membership many of the men engaged in 
the Life Saving Service on the Atlantic coast. Several of 
the keepers on the North Carolina coast have asked for cir- 
culars and we hope to hear from many others. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

A word with the 82’s about Pioneer Hall. With the 
tye of faith, I see it ready for the reception of ’89. Aye, 
teady every day for you and all who call. I see a chan- 
delier, curtains, tugs, drapings, pictures, carvings, all 


C. CLASSES. Be 


wrought by loving hands, to beautify our Pioneer Home. 
Do not fear there will be too much, but each one do 
something in your especial line. Money of course is always 
needed. The hatchet has been adopted as our class emblem. 
One an hundred years old has been given, another nearly a 
thousand years old. Photographs of Pioneers definitely 
marked will be a source of much pleasure. An excellent 
picture of our Chancellor already adorns the wall. If 
you wish toknow wat, when, and where to send any of these 
things, write to Mrs. E. F. Curtis, Genesee, New York, or to 
Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Akron, Ohio. 

Notice of the death of any member should be sent to Mrs. 
T. B. Hoover, 22 West 3d. St., Duluth, Minnesota. 


The Vincents are still doing faithful and earnest work. 
Several class meetings were held at Chautauqua during the 
past season, and though the numbers were not large the 
meetings were enthusiastic and enjoyable. All the mem- 
bers present expressed a determination to continue the work 
ofthe C.L.S.C. Atone of the meetings an inquiry eiic- 
ited the fact that four of the members present belong to the 
highest order in the C. L. S. C., the Guild of the Seven 
Seals, and several belong to the League of the Round Ta- 
ble, while many more are of the Order of the White Seal. 


This past summer was one of great triumphs for the Irrepres- 
sibles at Chautauqua. About one hundred eighty dollars were 
raised to meet the payment on the class cottage and to bear 
expenses, and a grove adjoining the class property was bought 
and all but about twenty dollars of the price pledged. The’84’s 
have a charming little home at Chautauqua and by means of 
it are doing wonderful things in keeping their class together 
and in promoting good fellowsnip. They have received 
books, bric-a-brac, and curios from all parts of the world, and 
their register of visitors for the season of ’88 showed how 
thoroughly those outside of ’84 as well as within appreciated 
the class cotttage. 


To MEMBERS OF '87.—By an unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing last spring, the competitive examination for the Class of 
87 was given up after arrangements for the prizes had been 
nearly completed. ‘The officers of the C. L. S. C. requested 
that the prize of twenty-five dollars, which had been offered 
for the greatest number of seals secured during the year, be 
withdrawn as they felt it was unwise to encourage hurried 
work no matter how rigid an examination might follow. 
They did not, however, intend to interfere in any way with 
the usual competitive examination on the C. L. S. C. read- 
ings, and regret that such a misunderstanding should have 
occurred. It is due to President Russell of the Class of ’87 
to state that in withdrawing the competitive examination he 
simply carried out what he understood to be the wish of the 
C. L. S. C. authorities. Itis hoped that the Class of ’87 
which had the honor of inaugurating the plan of C. L. S. C. 
competitive examinations at Chautauqua, will not allow this 
unfortunate circumstance to interfere with their plans for 
future examinations. This feature of class work is one 
which deserves the heartiest endorsement. 

J. L. Hurisut, Principal of the C. L. S. C. 


The Pansies have raised over three hundred dollars toward 
the Class Building. It is desirable that their share be made 
up at once. A committee appointed at Chautauqua have 
arranged for lithographs of the President, Dr. Frank Russell, 
and of Mrs. Alden, which will be sold for the benefit of the 
fund. The address of the committee and the price of the 
pictures will be given in an early issue. 





EDITOR’S OUTLOOK. 


Cc. L. S. C. AGITATION. 

The eleventh year of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle is well begun. In the business department of the General 
Office and of THE CHAUTAUQUAN the mail bags are emptying 
out daily great piles of letters from old and new Chautauquans 
wanting applications, books, magazines, directions. The buzz of 
circles organizing and reorganizing sounds over the whole coun- 
try. There ison all sides the vigorous hum of anticipation, 
planning, beginning. The Outlook descries only the most cheer- 
ing indications. 

Over 100,000 readers are enrolled in the undergraduate classes 
of the C. L. S.C. But does anybody doubt that 100,000 more might 
not be enrolled on the books, ifthe C.L.S.C. had been presented to 
them as vividly and persuasively as to those now entered? Chau- 
tauquans are already a host, but they number only a fraction of 
what they would reach if this scheme of popular education were laid 
before the people who need it and who are waiting for it. Who is 
to do it? From the first, its spread has been the result of in- 
dividual effort given voluntarily by persons who believed in the 
scheme and were willing to devote time and intelligence to 
making it known. ‘The situation is the same to-day. No en- 
dowment provides for scattering a knowledge of the movement, 
no institution, outside of Chautauqua, supports it, no public aid 
is given it. It relies on individuals for support. Those who 
have been stimulated in the past, must stimulate others if this 
popular movement is to attain the universality which guarantees 
its greatest good. The ways for practical, aggressive work are 
numerous. Circles and individuals who have the will, are limited 


by nothing but their own ingenuity and push; and these open- 
ing weeks are the most profitable time of the year for agitation. 
The press everywhere is the warm friend of Chautauqua and its 


projects, and as arule unhesitatingly will give a place to an ar- 
ticle explaining the C. L. S. C., the plan of the year’s studies, or 
on the local circle of the neighborhood. The matter for such 
articles is easily obtained from the circulars sent out by the 
General Office, from THE CHAUTAUQUAN, or from back numbers 
of the Assembly Herald: What should be printed must be 
governed by the light the community possesses on the subject. 
If the idea is unfamiliar, explain the C. L. S. C.; if there are 
numerous circles, print the course for the year, give a ringing 
exhortation on the value of self-culture, and a cordial invitation 
to ‘“‘comein.’’ ‘The opening of the year is a grand occasion for 
a public meeting, at which the most vigorous and entertaining 
speakers obtainable should be put on for a speech, urging 
those who know nothing of the C.L. S.C., to look it up, 
and those who are hesitating about undertaking it, to join. The 
good which has come from a judicious use of the circulars has 
been very great. ‘To the circumstances of certain classes of per- 
sons the C. L. S. C. is especially adapted, and needs only to be 
introduced to be adopted. For this reason the printing of the 
popular education circular in agricultural papers, or, better still, 
of an earnest article explaining the scheme and referring the in- 
terested to the Plainfield Office, always is effective among 
farmers ; for the same reason circulars sent to the shut-ins, mis- 
sionaries, persons remote from civilization, almost invariably 
bring appreciative responses. Placing the course in the 
hands of any new reader is always forming a new center of 
C. L. S. C. influences, and numbers are sure to follow the hum- 
blest beginning. 

How much an individual or a circle can do in aggressive work 
will depend upon his personal relations to the C. L. S. C., and 
the breadth of his views. If an advocate is not a “‘living 
example’’ of the plan he presents, his exhortations are in 
danger of being cold and perfunctory. His best argument 
will be the advancement, power, and pleasure which it has 


given him personally. If he hampers himself with any selfish 
and false idea that the C. L. S. C. will become ‘‘too com. 
mon”? if it is placed freely in the way of the poorest and most 
ignorant, he will limit his own usefulness and do the movement 
a grave wrong. The C. L. S. C. is literally for all men who need 
it, and caste-spirit and narrowness are its arch-enemies. What- 
ever is done, let it be done with a hearty loyalty and a generous 
spirit. Where such a spirit exists, opportunities for work come 
almost unsought, and practical plans suggest themselves faster 
than the most energetic can carry them out. 


THE COUNTRY IS GROWING OLD. 

A Frenchman with more wit than sense, recently said, “‘ No- 
body thinks about the United States. It’sonlyababy. Waittill 
it grows up.”’ ‘The new Persian Minister on landingin New 
York is reported to have remarked that his people at home were 
greatly interested in studying this country. They had plenty of 
time to give to it, for, with one exception, they were the oldest 
people on the earth. 

These things do not make us proud. We even continue to en- 
joy a good appetite for centennial dinners. We gave a very nice 
dinner to the assembled nations in 1876 by way of reminder that 
we were almost a hundred years old; not quite, because we did 
not regularly go into business as a nation till 1789. Since the 
centennial feast at Philadelphia we have had a long series of cen- 
tennial meetings, invited all the folks to come to dinner, bring 
the children, and stay till after tea. 

After the Declaration centennial came a series of century re- 
minders of Bunker Hill, Saratoga, Monmouth, and Yorktown. 
Then came the adoption of the Constitution, and next year 
comes, historically the most important of all, the inauguration of 
Washington as the first president at New York in 1789. Since 
the Revolutionary centennials we have entered upon what may be 
called the reminders of our growth. In 1788 a boat, aptly named 
The Mayflower, floated down the Ohio, bearing the first settlers 
of the great North-west territory. We celebrated at Marietta, 
Ohio, this year the landing of these pioneers, and the whole 
beautiful valley continued at Cincinnati and other places the cen- 
tennial of this first grand step in the march to the Pacific. From 
this time on we shall have our centennial feast days almost every 
year, as each town and city counts its birthdays. 

We can smile at the fatherly Persian and the silly Frenchman. 
A nation does not live by years, but by events. A thousand Per- 
sian years areas a day in this century. People think faster 
awake to modern science than asleep in history. Yet, it be- 
hooves us to read between the lines of our centennial poems. 
We have grown up—are growing old. We put away the child- 
ish things of Europe, crowns and other toys, a hundred years 
ago. The questions before us to-day are not of board and. lodg- 
ings and extras at school, but of business, of thrift, of the many 
guests at our table, and of the children. When the house stood 
by the water and the whole farm was field and woods, it was 
easy to say to the boys, ‘‘Go to the north-west wheat field or to 
the south meadow and build your new house.’’ To-day there 
are no fields left that may not, at any time, be cut up into house 
lots. 

We are not young, for the century so near its end has beet 
full of everits. The next will move faster still. Our house is 
built and the mortgage paid off—paid in Lincoln’s time. Now 
come living, business, training of the children, investments, 
and friendly relations with the rest of the folks. The stumps 
no longer stand in the front yard and the house has been 
painted. We are no longer pioneers, and must wear a dress coat 
and attend the receptions of the World’s Society—respected and 
respecting—a man among men. 
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MARSHAL BAZAINE. 

The telegraph brought word late in September of the death 
in Madrid of Marshal Bazaine of France. The military career 
which ended thus, in the saddest of all ways to a soldier, as a 
fugitive from his country’s laws, began in 1831 when Bazaine was 


but twenty years of age. His father was a prominent officer and 
might have advanced rapidly his son’s fortunes, but the lad pre- 
ferred to win his spurs and entered the French army asa volunteer, 
accepting only honors won by his own bravery and skill. His life 
called him into many countries: Africa, Spain, again for nearly 
fifteen years to Africa, the Crimea, yet again to Africa, thence to 
Italy, for almost six years to Mexico as the support of Maximil- 
ian, and finally into the Franco-Prussian War. This period of 
forty years included many hot battles and arduous campaigns 
and was distinguished by honorable service and valorous con- 
duct ; by 1864 it had gained for the volunteer of ’31 the rank of a 
marshal of France. 

On July 19, 1870, France declared war against Prussia. By 
the first day of August the German army of four hundred forty- 
seven thousand was on the frontier of France and facing them 
was the French force of two hundred seventy thousand men. 
Napoleon III. had decided to lead his troops in person, but so 
disastrous to the French were the early engagements that on 
August 13 he put Bazaine at the head of the ‘‘ army of the Rhine.”’ 
Five days later, Bazaine was forced to take up his position within 
the fortifications at Metz. Here MacMahon with a large army 
and accompanied by the Emperor attempted to join him but was 
intercepted by the Prussians and forced on to Sedan. On Sep- 
tember 1, the awful fire of the Prussians was poured upon the 
French at Sedan until to prevent the massacre of his eighty 
thousand soldiers, Napoleon surrendered himself, his officers, his 
men, his equipment, to King William. France literally went 
mad under this awful calamity. The Paris mob sacked the Tui- 
leries, the Emperor was hooted as “that man of Sedan,’’ and une 
vieille femme. Governments were set up in at least five different 
cities but none of them commanded respect beyond the circle of 
the clique they represented. A more dreadful national calamity 
could scarcely be conceived. In a‘few days the French had lost 
nearly one hundred fifty thousand men ; their emperor had been 
made a prisoner ; a vast army was closing steadily around Paris ; 
worse still the existing government had been howled down 
by acrowd of madmen. At this time Bazine was the ov/y hope of 
France. With one hundred seventy-three thousand men he was 
entrenched at Metz and surrounded by an army of some two hun- 
dred thousand Prussians. A determined soré7e would have let 
him escape. One decisive victory, even one determined, desper- 
ate attempt at victory might have put life into the discouraged 
and recalled the insurrectiouists to order. It would have inter- 
rupted, at least for a time, the quick, complete, overwhelming 
victory of the Prussians and spared the French the awful humilia- 
tion of laying down arms without using them. ‘True, the Prus- 
sians were iron, but this, argued France, was a time for French- 
men to be fire. Bazaine seemed like one paralyzed. His sym- 
pathies were with Napoleon. He would not recognize the in- 
surrectionary government. He saw nothing but slaughter in at- 
tempting to leave Metz, nothing but starvation in remaining. 
On October 27 he surrendered to the Prussians one hundred 
seventy-three thousand men and one thousand eight hundred 
Pieces of artillery. 

The nation had no thought too bitter, no judgment too severe 
for the Marshal. ‘They could see nothing but treachery in his 
conduct, would believe nothing but that he had traded 
with Germany to save Napoleon. In 1873 he was brought to 
trial, and in two months condemned to death with a recommen. 
dation to mercy. President MacMahon commuted his sentence 
to twenty years imprisonment without military degradation ; and 
Bazaine was sent to Ile St. Marguerite, whence in a few months 
he escaped. From that time he lived a lonely life at Madrid. 

The best judgment frees Bazaine of other guilt than incapacity 


at Metz. The responsibility laid upon him was heavy for even a 
leader who had behind him a stable government and the 
hope of reinforcement, but knowing that France was in chaos, 
that his own force was the only one of any considerable size or 
discipline in the country, that defeat was inevitable in the end, 
it is little wonder that he wavered and finally surrendered. The 
disgrace and hatred France heaped upon him cannot be 
justified. It was the bitter judgment of a sorely humiliated 
people. 


DISPERSING RELIGIOUS FORCE. 

The multiplication of religious and semi-religious services has 
gone quite as far as is safe—perhaps too far for safety. The ac- 
tive members of a church now have from three to six meetings 
to attend on Sunday ; the Sunday-school, the teachers’ meeting, 
morning and evening public service, a young people’s prayer- 
meeting, and often an experience meeting under some name. 
To these are often added a gospel temperance meeting, Y.M.C.A. 
meeting, a Christian Endeavor meeting, and, perhaps, one or two 
other services. A friend has counted thirteen Sunday services 
which, on different occasions of course, he has been told by the 
pulpit that he ought to attend. We cannot count quite so many, 
but we are on the way to the thirteen. Two or three different 
effects must follow from these tendencies. The most obvious 
fact is that no one can ‘‘do’’ all these services. It follows that 
a part of the church has one set of services, another part, another 
set, and a third part, a third set. The force of the church is not 
united along any one line. Even the preaching services suffer 
from the claims of other services upon the strength of active 
Christians. ‘The Sunday-school is impaired by the temperance 
orthe Y. M. C. A. meetings. The church practically divides 
into groups, some going into one set of religious activities, and 
others, into another. The whole energy of the church cannot be 
concentrated for any part of the service of God. 

It would be strange if this dispersion of force did not create 
confusion in some young minds respecting the relative impor- 
tance of the different services. The essential things in the wor- 
ship of God and the work of the church are easily forgotten in a 
crowd of special services. But, not to dwell on obvious evils, 
may we not do well to remember that in its regular services the 
church is promoting all the causes which the special meetings 
are organized to promote? A good temperance meeting is held 
every Sunday in a living church. The interests of young men 
are constantly remembered in sermons and prayer-meetings, and 
the Sunday-school has a special regard for them. It is impossi- 
ble to name any cause which a church ought to foster and yet 
cannot foster in its regular services. 

The special services, no doubt, have their value, but we may 
carelessly give up to them too much else which is more valuable. 
It would seem to be time to weigh advantages and disadvantages, 
gains and losses, through the new meetings. A possible result 
of counting up the losses and gains may be the discovery that 
this or that extra service takes away from regular services more 
people than it brings to them, that a supposed auxiliary is in fact 
a rival, that the less distinctly religious meeting is not religious 
at all, that we are not saving souls but losing them by some of 
these seini-religious annexes of Christianity. We have heard all 
and each of these suggestions from the lips of godly pastors ; 
and yet we hope that they exaggerate the evil. 

The church cannot multiply power by dividing itself and 
marching different ways. More services do not mean more good 
done, and they do /end to mean various modes of worship in the 
same church. A more excellent way would be to gather every 
proper interest of religion into the one regular group of Sunday 
and week-day services, and to confine the religious activity of 
the outside organizations to the work of bringing people to the 
house of the Lord. Let them be judged by the results on this 
line, and we do not doubt that they will then work effectively to 
enlarge the usefulness of the church. 





EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


It is the time of the year to “take hold.”’ Churches are again 
reorganized, the plans for the year well laid, and everybody back 
to the pews. The strength of the year will depend not on the 
elegance of the church edifice, the culture and fame of the choir, 
or the brilliancy of the preacher, but the “taking hold’’ power 
of the people in the pews. Social life in cities and towns is re- 
sumed. The round of receiving and being received begins. What 
shall it be? A winter of hearty, friendly, elevating intercourse, or 
one cold, critical, and jealous ? It all depends on how we take hold. 
Intellectual pursuits are resumed. Circles are down to work. 
Shall it be a strong, determined grip with which the reading is 
taken up, or one weak, flabby, soulless? 


Stanley’s case has taken a most gloomy expression. Major 
Barttelot, of the Emin Bey relief expedition, died in September, 
and in a week he was followed by Prof. Jameson, the naturalist 
for the expedition and next in command. The disasters have 
paralyzed enthusiasm for the time. It is scarcely possible that 
the inertia will continue. The fate of Stanley and Emin Bey has 
too strong a grasp on popular interest to be allowed to rest un- 
decided. That either has perished, there is no real reason for 
believing. 


German liberalism has been stimulated in an unexpected way. 
Without warning or permission the Deutsche Rundschau has 
published full extracts from the diary of the late Emperor 
Frederick. Their chief revelations are that the Emperor was 
an important factor in accomplishing German unity, that many 


years ago he determined on a broad and liberal policy of govern- 
ment, that he was a man of even nobler character, quicker sym- 
pathies, and more enlightened judgment than he had credit for. 
All of this is unpleasant for Prince Bismarck, and it makes the 
position of the young king even more than ever out of harmony 


with the times. With each fresh revelation of the character of 
Emperor Frederick, the sense of the greatness of the loss liberal 
ideas sustained by his death increases. 


There is one and only one method of dealing with the yellow 
fever, which would have prevented the present epidemic in the 
South. If Plant City, where the fever first started, had been 
seized, depopulated, and vigorously disinfected, there would 
have been no chance for the spread of the pestilence. If Jack- 
sonville had been treated in the same way, she would have been 
saved her “‘reign of terror.”’ This method is summary, harsh, 
expensive—but efficient. Is it not within the province of the 
Government to enforce it? Certainly the distress, the expense, 
and the interruption to business would not compare with what 
the South has already suffered from the insufficient policy 
adopted. 


The best-substantiated and well-digested opinions on the Indian 
question are those from the Lake Mohonk Conference. The 
sixth annual session of the body has just been held and the plat- 
form it advances for Indian work includes: the protection of the 
Indians by the Federal courts ; a comprehensive system of com- 
pulsory secular education ; increased activity from churches and 
philanthropic societies ; and non-interference with existing pri- 
vate and church schools. The new Indian Commissioner, Mr. 
Oberly, late of the civil service commission, will find this a cap- 
ital plan on which to form his efforts. 


There are some good-sized figures in the last report of the 
Commissioner of Pensions. During the year it covers, over 
60,000 new names were added to the rolls, over 5,000 more than 
last year, and nearly 16,000 were dropped, 2,000 less than were 


dropped last year. The number of pensioners on the rolls is 
452,557. Of these 37 are Revolutionary, 11,593 of the War of 
1812, 21,164 of the war with Mexico, and the remainder of the 
war of the Rebellion. The cost of this army was nearly 
$79,000,000, about 31 per cent of the entire sum the Govern- 
ment spent during the period covered. The letters received in 
the Department reached as many as 14,000 in a day. 


‘Political convictions can only be the result of inward ma- 
turity, of inward struggles, which must be continued daily and 
for which one’s self is responsible,’ so runs one of the ex- 
tracts just published from the late Emperor Frederick's diary. 
Placing ‘‘ political convictions’? on such a serene height as 
‘‘inward maturity,’’ will be a new idea to many American as 
well as European politicians. In proportion as the force of this 
utterance is understood and adopted by politicians, will justice 
and honesty increase. 


There are many signs that home-rule is growing in favor with 
thinking Englishmen. Notan inconsiderable one is that college 
men are leaving the Tories, tired of the failure to keep Ireland 
in order. College men are generally a conservative people but 
they are students of events mainly, not partisans of theories and 
parties, and when they see repeated failures in an experiment 
are wise enough to recognize that it is a failure and that some- 
thing else must be tried to reach the end desired. Another hope- 
ful indication is the growing conviction that home-rule for Ireland 
is not necessarily inconsistent with the idea of imperial federation. 


Business circles have been agitated in the last month with 
two events seemingly of wide difference but really having an in- 
timate connection. One was the pitiful spectacle of two men in 
positions of trust, with honorable associations, and handsome 
salaries, convicted of the systematic robbery of their employers 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars by forged mortgages ; the 
other, a ‘‘ wheat deal’? by which one man for three weeks put 
into his pocket every day from one to six hundred thousand dol- 
lars. So long as the latter is possible and lawful, is not the 
former to be expected ? 


Co-operation continues to make frequent reports to the public 
of more or less successful experiments. One of the latest is from 
the great Minneapolis flour mill of Pillsbury & Co., where $40,000 
has just beén divided among employees. The August festival of 
the co-operative stores of Great Britain brought to light the fact 
that after twenty-five years some twelve hundred eighty-one 
societies are in existence, with a membership of over eight hun- 
dred thousand persons. From the Gulfof Spezia, in Italy, comes 
a report of a force of workmen who have built three steamers to 
carry operatives to and from their work, and who to-day have a 
paid-up capital of $40,000. A society of mutual aid, co-opera- 
tives stores, a building society, and a co-operative iron foundery, 
all successes, are also to be found on the gulf. 


The Government ought to heed the appeal the Commissioner 
of Agriculture makes in his last report, for a new chemical lab- 
oratory at Washington. Anybody who has been through the 
over-crowded ‘agricultural buildings at the capital, realizes that 
what the commissioner says is in no way exaggerated. Crowded 
quarters is not the only matter to be remedied in the Department. 
The salaries are not equal to those of specialists of like work in 
private institutions or in other departments of the Government. 
In the last year, three of the best chemists of the Department 
have been lost because much better salaries could be obtained 
elsewhere for similar employment. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOR. II5 


The fall opening of the colleges and universities has been at- 
tended on all sides by great increase in numbers. At Cornell 
the largest freshman class in the history of the institution has 
been admitted. Wesleyan announces the same fact. There has 
been a large increase at Princeton. Yale has received about three 
hundred fifty new students. Other institutions show equal 
accessions. Another suggestive feature of the fall openings is 
the large number of young people who are entering on post- 
graduate courses. 


There has been a marked enlargement of late in the amount of 
original research conducted in American institutions of learning. 
The progressive spirit of the Johns Hopkins University men has 
been a strong stimulus to others in this respect. The University 
of Pennsylvania and Columbia College have done much good 
work particularly in political and social science. The University 
of Nebraska has lately published the first volume of its 
‘“Studies,’’? one of which is from Prof. A. H. Edgren, who holds 
the chair of Sanskrit in the Chautauqua University. Such 
work is needed to bring the United States into line with 
other nations. That she is not there, the proportion of the 
degrees given her at the celebration of the eighth centennial of 
Bologna University, last spring, showed. But four degrees came 
to us, one fourth of what England and France each received, and 
one twelfth of what was divided between Germany and 
Austria. The American gentlemen honored were James Russell 
Lowell, David Dudley Field, Alexander Agassiz, and Dr. Weir 
Mitchell. 


A search for new facts and striking theories in the annals of the 
fall meetings of the learned societies is not productive employ- 
meut. There was little or nothing of fresh interest developed. 
The possibility that this great mass of technical research and 
exposition will lead up to something which will be of use to 
somebody is a quite sufficient reason, however, for its coming 
into being. 


Among the many beneficent institutions building in the coun- 
try, one of the most admirably planned is the San Diego (Cali- 
fornia) Institute for the benefit of the children of the Pacific 
Coast. The principle on which the school is to be adminis- 
tered, is to equip the children received—mainly dependents— 
“physically, morally, mentally, and industrially for the business 
of life,” that is, it will proceed on the theory which Prof. Boyesen 
so well states: ‘‘It is of more importance to impress a child with 
his duty toward God and man than with God’s and man’s duty 
toward him. It is better to inspire him with a sense of the dignity 
of honest toil, even in the humblest sphere, than to stimulate his 
ambition for the presidency of the United States.” 


One of the musical treats of New York City has been for years 
the symphonic and popular concerts of the Theodore Thomas 
orchestra. It is a sad comment on the musical taste of the com- 
munity, and of the country—for the country isa large supporter of 
New York amusements—that Mr. Thomas has been obliged to 
disband his orchestra on account of public indifference. It is 
another evidence that there is very little real musical culture in 
America, and that those who in conservatories, concerts, and 
festivals seek to awaken appreciative sympathy with the best 
music must make up their minds to do still more ‘“ pioneer 
work,”’ 


There began in October in Philadelphia a series of exhibitions 
illustrating the application of art to industry. The degree of 
Success reached in America is a special object of the exhibition, 
which starts out with pottery and porcelain. If American pot- 
ters support the enterprise, an interesting and beautiful collec- 
tion will be assured. The imitations of famous Old World wares 
made in this country are numerous and successful ; and we have 
at least two domestic ceramic developments, the Low tile and the 


Rookwood pottery, which are receiving attention from connois- 
seurs everywhere for their originality and beauty. 


Mrs. President Cleveland is to take the donations to the pro- 
posed American church in Berlin. The need of this church is. 
extreme. The city contains a large floating population of Ameri- 
cans, mainly students. But no place of worship attractive to 
Americans exists in Berlin, while temptation to Continental 
license and skepticism are rife. A yearago a church was organ- 
ized to supply this need. The effort making to raise money for 
a building, is receiving the support of leading American clergy- 
men and educators of all denominations. 


The death in September of Prof. Richard Proctor is a peculiarly 
grave loss to the lover of popular science. An enthusiastic 
astronomer and a marvelously rapid writer, he has for over 
twenty years been pouring forth the results of his studies in a 
popularized form which everybody read and appreciated. To 
him more than any other man, it is due that so large an amount 
of astronomical knowledge is common property. Sucha service 
deserves as warm recognition as the more exact and profound 
work of the mathematical astronomer. Prof. Proctor was but 
fifty-one years old when he died—just at an age to do his best 
work. 


Econony in cleanliness and sewerage is expensive work. Denver, 
Colorado, has had this fall a lesson in the cost of such economy, 
—an epidemic of typhoid fever. Duluth, Minnesota, is at present 
paying for her frugality in the same coin. A few years ago 
Memphis paid two thirds of her inhabitants and a greater share 
of her commerce for her economy. And still city councils hesi- 
tate before incurring the expense of sewers and water-works. 


The Agricultural Department is trying to find a substitute for 


the business of bird-minding which prevails in the rice-growing 
states. The crops are so beset with rice-birds that a yearly loss 
of some $2,000,000 is caused. The hawk is suggested as a prob- 
able effective policeman. The rice-bird will not come near a 
hawk, and it is believed that if an experienced falconer should 
train the birds that there is no question but that they would be 
able to take perfect care of the fields. Bird-minding is not the 
only useful service hawks can render agriculturists. They de- 
stroy quantities of mice and injurious insects; yet for the occa- 
sional fowl they carry off, the farmer wages a relentless and 
senseless warfare on them. — 


The problem of disposing of the garbage of a city is being en- 
ergetically handled at several points. Buffalo is trying the 
Vienna plan: the manufacture of grease and fertilizers from ref- 
use. At Minneapolis a crematory with a smoke stack one hun- 
dred feet high is building, and in it all garbage will be consumed. 
The large cities as a rule are more thoroughly awake on this sub- 
ject than towns and villages. 


The Franco-Prussian War seems destined to become a topic of 
fresh interest, through the rather round-a-bout way of General 
Sheridan’s forthcoming ‘‘ Memoirs.’’? As a military commissioner 
from the United States and a guest of German royalty, General 
Sheridan followed the war from beginning to end and his views 
of the campaigns, the mooted situations, the eminent actors, 
and the policy pursued will be eagerly read and well weighed. 


An animated discussion has been raised in literary circles by this 
remark of M. Renan’s: ‘‘ France will perish in a literary sense be- 
cause of her young writers. It is impossible to write well before 
the age of forty.’’ To controvert the theory long lists of authors 
who wrote famous works before forty, even before thirty, have 
been in the prints. The truth of the matter is that ‘ writing 
well’? comes when one has something to say that his convic- 
tions tell him needs to be said. When a fancy, a plot, a group- 
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ing of ideas, a thought burns in the mind it is time to write, 
whether one be but nineteen, as Bryant when he wrote Thana- 
topsis, or fifty-seven as Milton when he wrote Paradise Lost. 


The vastness and completeness of the missionary machinery 
of the Christian church is best comprehended by looking at its 
Every country of the world, except Thibet, has been 
practically opened to missionaries. During the last century Pro- 
testants have increased tenfold, Catholics twofold, and the 
Greek church twofold. The two great Bible societies of the 
world—the British and Foreign, and the American—are turning 
out Bibles at the rate of over eighteen thousand copies a day. 
The American Protestant missionary societies have in the world 
one thousand ninety-three churches, and one hundred fifty-nine 
thousand two hundred sixteen communicants, and raised last 
year in money three and one-half millions of dollars. Yet in 
spite of these great facts, ‘‘In India, we have,” so writes a mis- 
sionary, ‘‘tracts nearly equal to London in population which are 
unoccupied. In China, there are one thousand counties, aver- 
aging in population about the same as English counties unoccu- 
The Soudan with about seventy millions, occupied by two 


results. 


pied. 


young men,.”’ 


Mr. Leland, Philadelphia's able leader in industrial education, 
calls attention in a recent book to a phase of the subject often 
igriored. It is the effect of industrial training on eye-memory. 
This faculty of carrying in the eye a view, a design, a group, or 
a face, is not generally recognized as possible of cultivation, but 


Cc... &..C. SOTES OF 


“OUTLINE HISTORY OF GREECE.”’ 
‘“* Egospotami.’’ The meaning of this Greek word is 


The place was situated in Asia Minor on 
It ‘‘ was a mere des- 


y. 77. 
the ‘‘ Goat’s River.”’ 
the Hellespont opposite the Chersonesus. 
olate beach without houses or inhabitants.’’ 

P. 83. ‘‘Antalcidas.’’ The name of the Spartan who was sent 
to Sardis to negotiate peace with Persia. 

The ‘‘three islands ’’ which Athens was allowed to retain were 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, which had belonged to her of old. 

The way in which the Spartans gained possession of the The- 
ban Cadmea was as follows: The Thebans were not strong 
enough to prevent the Spartan army from marching through 
their territory on its way to attack Olynthus. At that time a 
festival celebrated exclusively by the women was held in the 
Cadmea. The streets were nearly deserted, and the troops took 
advantage of the circumstances, seized the Cadmea, and held the 
women as hostages. Then a garrison of Spartans was thrown 
into the Theban citadel. 

P. 84. Pelopidas and Epaminondas were the closest of 
friends. ‘The former, possessed of great wealth, tried to per- 
suade the latter to share it, but not succeeding in his wishes, he 
resolved to live as frugally as his friend. Epaminondas refused 
to take part in the conspiracy because, even in those desperate 
circumstances, he could not resort to treachery. 

The plot by which Pelopidas and his companions wrested the 
Cadmea from the Spartans after three years was also a treacher- 
ous one. The secretary of the commanders of the garrison was 
bribed to give a supper to them, and after they had all partaken 
freely of wine, to admit the conspirators disguised as women. 
Pelopidas was killed in the struggle which followed. 


P. 87. ‘“‘The Battle of Leuctra.’” The manner in which 


Sparta received the news of her defeat at this battle is charac-- 


teristic of the indifference assumed by her. ‘‘ The reverse was 
the greatest her arms had ever sustained, yet the Ephors for- 
bade the chorus of men who were celebrating a festival in the 
theater, to be interrupted. They contented themselves with di- 


recting the names of the slain to be communicated to their rela- 


C. L. S. C NOTES ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Mr. Leland shows that remarkable results can be obtained by 
training. He cites many marvelous cases of eye-memory: the 
Eastern children who are able to weave and embroider compli- 
cated patterns without any model; the painter Blake who 
painted pictures from his own visions, and often declared that 
the figures thus formed seemed just as real to him as the most 
solid flesh and blood; Dickens and Thackeray, and Balzac who 
saw the people they put in their books and the places they de- 
scribed. Mr. Leland claims eye-memory can be cultivated in all 
children so that it will be possible for them to take and hold 
whatever of beauty and interest they see. 


All Chautauquans will be interested to know that Mr. James 
H. Kellogg, of Troy, New York, will erect for occupation next 
season, at Chautauqua, a new and fine building as a memorial to 
his mother, the late Mrs. Anne M. Kellogg. The location will 
be at the north-east corner of Vincent and Pratt Avenues, oppo- 
site the post-office. The edifice will be of the conventionalized 
Romanesque order of architecture, with dimensions 30 x 60 feet, 
and two towers. The extreme height of the structure will be 
about fifty feet, to the apex of towers. The first story will be 
devoted to the kindergarten and the Woman’s National Christian 
Temperance Union ; second story to the departments of industrial 
(free hand) drawing, painting, and wood carving ; attic story to 
nine dormitories for the use of teachers. The lot will allow for 
a neat lawn. In the rear of the building will be a garden where 
the kindergarten pupils will cultivate flowers and plants. Mr. 
F. W. Caulkins, of Buffalo, is the architect of the building. 


REQUIRED READINGS FOR NOVEMBER. 


tives, and with issuing an order forbidding the women to wail 
and mourn. Those whose friends had fallen, appeared abroad 
on the morrow with joyful countenances, whilst the relatives of 
the survivors seemed overwhelmed with grief and shame.’’— 
Smith. 

P. 95. ‘‘The Sacred War.’’ The Phocians asserted they had 
a right to the temple of Delphi and the Plain, founding it upon 
a verse in Homer which placed “‘ rocky Pytho”’ among the Pho- 
cian towns. J//iad II., 517. 

P. 99. ‘‘Cheronea. There still remains an interesting me- 
morial of this famous battle. A marble lion was erected over 
the spot where the Sacred Band was cut to pieces without flinch- 
ing. The last record relating to it was made in the second cen- 
tury A. D., when it was seen by the historian Pausanias. Every 
trace of it was lost from that time until a few years ago it was 
discovered deeply buried under the mound which still marked 
the site of the battle. The lion is in fragments, but shows re- 
markably fine workmanship. .« . 

P. 100. Philip was assassinated during the festivities held in 
honor of the marriage of his daughter to Alexander of Epeirus. 
A procession of the images of Olympian deities opened a tlie- 
atrical entertainment, in which Philip himself took part. While 
this was passing through the city, Pausanias suddenly sprang 
out from the crowd, drew a sword which he had concealed about 
his person, and instantly killed Philip. It is said that his motive 
was that the king had refused to punish an outrage committed 
against him. But it was suspected that Alexander and his mother 
instigated the murderer to the accomplishment of the act. Fre- 
quent and bitter quarrels had occurred between father and 
son, and at one time Philip rushing toward Alexander with a 
drawn sword would have slain him had not his foot slipped and 
caused him to fall. 

P. 103. ‘‘Bucephalus.’’ This spirited war-horse had been 
sent as a present to Philip. He was so fiery and unmanageable 
that the king or any of his courtiers did not dare mount him. 
Alexander noticed that the horse was nervous at being in such 
strange surroundings, and also that he was frightened at his own 
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C.L. S.C. NOTES ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR NOVEMBER. 


shadow. ‘The boy begged his father to allow him to try to 
mount, and finally obtained permission. He approached the 
horse fearlessly, turned him around so that he could not see any 
longer the shadow, and then sprang on his back and gave him 
loose rein. The horse flew over the ground terrifying all who 
saw the mad ride, but finally being satisfied he was easily curbed, 
and Alexander returned in triumph. The horse was given him 
and became his favorite war-horse. The city of Bucephalia in 
northern India, founded by Alexander, was named after this 
horse, which is said to have died at this place. 

P. 105. ‘‘Hellespont.’? The name means the Sea of Helle. 
Phrixus and Helle were the children of Athamas, the king of 
Orchomenus ; their mother was Nephele, whom the father had 
married at the command of Juno, but he loved Ino and after- 
ward married her. Ino contrived to bring about a decree that 
the children of Nephele should be sacrificed to Jupiter, but their 
mother rescued them by the help of Mercury, who gave her the 
ram with the ‘“‘ golden fleece,’’ which bore them away through 
the air. Helle fell off into the sea which was named after her, 
but her brother reached Colchis in safety. He then sacrificed 
the ram, whose fleece was fastened on a tree in the grove of 
Mars where the Argonauts found it. 

P. 108. ‘The Siege of Tyre.’? Alexander was so angered by 
the long resistance of this city, that when at last he had reduced 
it, he massacred 8,000 of the citizens and sold the remainder, 
with very few exceptions, into slavery—30,000 of them. 

P. 111. ‘‘Porus.’’ The courage which this Indian king dis- 
played in battle won Alexander’s admiration. When the battle 
was lost, he, seated on an enormous elephant, retreated leisurely. 
When at length he was taken and brought into Alexander’s 
presence, the latter asked him how he wished to be treated. ‘‘ Like 
a king,’’ was the response. Alexander thinking to secure in him 
a faithful vassal, restored him to his own dominions. 

P. 112. The remains of Alexander were carrid to Alexandria 
for burial. ‘‘ Nothing could exceed the magnificence of the 
funeral car, which was adorned with ornaments of massive gold, 
and so heavy that more than a year was occupied in conveying 
it from Babylon to Syria, though drawn by eighty-four mules.’’ 
At Alexandria his body was enclosed in a golden coffih, and 
a splendid mausoleum was raised over it. The cemetery in 
which he was laid, afterward became the burial place of the 
Ptolemies. 


“PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 

P. 125. ‘‘Achilles.’’ The son of Peleus, king of the Myrmi- 
dons in Thessaly, and Thetis a sea goddess. His mother told 
him that his fate was either to gain great glory and die young, 
or live a long uneventful life ; he chose the former. Among the 
legends told about him is one saying that his mother, wishing to 
make him immortal, dipped him into the river Styx, holding him 
by the ankles, and that they were the only mortal parts of his 
body. It is said that the arrow of Paris, which slew him, was 
guided by Apollo, and struck him on the ankle. 

“Virgil.”” (70-19 B. C.) The great Roman poet. 

P. 128. ‘‘Goddess.’’ The Muse. Homer sometimes invokes 
the Muses and sometimes the goddess, without mentioning the 
names or the number of the Muses. 

“Atrides.”” An expression referring to Agamemnon, who was 
the grandson, but by Homer always called the son, of Atreus. 
(See parenthetical expression on page 174 of ‘‘ Preparatory Greek 
Course in English.””) The same term was sometimes applied to 
Menelaus, his brother, the king of Lacedsemon. 

“Keats,” John. (1795-1821.) An English poet, author of 
“Endymion ’’ and ‘“‘ Eve of St. Agnes.” He died at Rome and 
was buried there in the Protestant cemetery. On his tomb is in- 
scribed the epitaph written by himself: ‘Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water.’’ His wish that ‘‘after his death he 
would be counted among the poets of England ”’ has been fully 
Tealized. 

“Zeus.”” The Greek name for the king of gods; the Romans 
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called him Jupiter. The following list giving Greek and Latin 


name for the same god will be found useful : 


GODS. 
God of time. 
King of gods. 
God of light. 
God of war. 
God of water. 
God of wine. 
God of lower regions. 
God of love. 
The god’s messenger. 
The god’s smith. 

GODDESSES. 
Wife of Kronos. 
Wife of Zeus. 
Wife of Pluton. 
Wife of Hephestos. 

Apollo 
Mother of { and 
Diana. 

Goddess of wisdom. 
Goddess of hunting. 
Goddess of tillage. 
Goddess of hearths. 
Goddess of war. 
Goddess of youth. 


P. 129. ‘‘Cortez,’’ Hernando. 


Mexico. 


GREEK. 
Kronos. 
Zeus. 
Apollon. 
Ares. 
Poseidon. 

Dionysius. 
Pluton. 
Eros. 
Hermes. 


Hepheestos. 


Rhea. 
Hera. 


Persephone. 


Aphrodite. 
Leto. 


Athena. 
Artemis. 
Demeter. 
Hestia. 
Enyo. 
Hebe. 


“‘Jove.’’ Another name for Jupiter. 


P. 132. ‘‘Ipsissimus.”’ 


His very own self. 


form of the pronoun 7pse, himself. 
P. 134. ‘‘Queere.’’ Latin verb in the imperative form, mean- 


ing to seek or to seek to learn. 


derived from it. 


“John Foster.’’ (1770-1843.) 


alist. 


P. 136. ‘‘ Charles XII.’’ 
““Macedonia’s Madman.”’ 


(1748-1818. ) 
Alexander the Great. 


‘* Essay on Man,’’ IV., 220.) 


P. 138. ‘‘ln medias res.”’ 


‘into the midst of things.”’ 


P. 144. ‘‘Chrysa.’’ 


(1485-1547. ) 


LATIN. 
Saturn. 
Jupiter. 


Apollo(Phcebus). 


Mars. 
Neptune. 
Bacchus. 
Pluto. 
Cupid. 
Mercury. 
Vulcan. 


Cybele. 
Juno. 


Proserpine. 


Venus. 
Latona. 


Minerva. 
Diana. 
Ceres. 
Vesta. 
Bellona. 
Juventas. 


Conqueror of 


A strengthened 


King of Sweden. 
(See Pope’s 


The English word question is 


An English essayist and mor- 


A Latin expression meaning 


A city of Asia Minor, on the coast of the 


Troad. It contained a temple to Apollo, of which Chryses was 
priest. It was his daughter Chryseis whom Apollo commanded 


Agamemnon to restore. 

“Phthia.’’ A city in a district of the same name in the south- 
eastern part of Thessaly. The home of Achilles. 

P. 145. ‘‘Myrmidons.’’ These people originally inhabited 
the island of A\gina and went with Peleus, the father of Achilles, 
when he left that island for Phthia in Thessaly. An old legend 
says that they derived their name from the Greek word for ants 
which in Aigina were metamorphosed into men in the time of 
ZEacus, to furnish inhabitants for the island. 

P. 146. ‘‘Golden hair.’’ Poets give the heroes who are most 
distinguished for beauty, hair of this color. 

P. 147. ‘‘In heart a deer.’’ A deer or stag was the symbol of 
cowardice. 

‘*Sacred scepter.’’ The chiefs were accustomed to swear by 
the scepter as the sacred symbol of power and justice. 

‘‘Leaves or blossoms bear.’’? The material put poetically for 
the instrument. 

P. 148. “ Pi-rith’o-us.’’ The king of the Lapithe, and a half 
brother of Centaurus, the ancestor of the Centaurs. The latter 
were invited to be present at the marriage of Pirithous, and be- 
coming intoxicated they attempted to carry off the bride, Hippo- 
damia. This gave rise to the celebrated battle of the Lapithz 
and Centaurs, which was a favorite subject with poets and 
sculptors. “*Druas,’’ ‘‘ Caeneus,’’ and “‘ Evadius,”’ friends of 
Pirithous, and all three belonging to Lapithz. 
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P. 150. ‘‘Ambrosial locks.’’ The adjective is thought by 
some authors to be the same in the original as the one translated 
‘‘immortal.”’ It is used to signify the highest degree of excel- 
lence, beauty, or delight. 

“The Ancient of the Sea.’’ Nereus. ‘‘ He is described as the 
wise and unerring old man of the sea, at the bottom of which he 
dwelt.”’ 

‘Thetis of silver foot.’’ The adjective is applied only to Thetis, 
supposed to refer to the foam of the sea. 

P. 152. ‘‘The deceiving dream.’’ This vision stood at the 
head of the king’s couch and took the form of old Nestor. It en- 
couraged him to attack Troy on the morrow, assuring him that 
its fate was sealed and it would fall. 

P. 158. ‘‘Castor and Pollux.’”? ‘‘Helen’s self-reproachful 
surmises had not reached the truth. The ‘Great Twin Breth- 
ren’ who had formed part of the adventurous crew of the Argo, 
had finished their mortal warfare years before in a raid in Mes- 
senia ; but to reappear as demigods in Greek and Roman legend 
—the spirit horsemen who rallied the Roman line in the great 
fight with the Latins at Lake Regillus, the ‘shining stars’ who 
lighted the sailors on the stormy Adriatic, and gave their names 
to the ship in which St. Paul was cast away.’’ (See Acts 28,11.) 

P. 160. ‘‘Danaans.’? Aterm applied to the Greeks as de- 
scendants of Danaus, the Egyptian founder of Argos. (See ‘‘ Out- 
line History of Greece,’’ page 27.) 

P. 164. ‘‘Gan-y-mé/de.’’ The son of Tros from whom in a 
period of unknown antiquity Troy was named. He wasthe most 
beautiful of mortals, and for this reason was wanted by Jove to 
be cup bearer to the gods. According tothe legend, Jove sent his 
eagle to seize and carry him offto Olympus, where he succeeded 
Hebe, who had been dismissed from her office because, while in 
attendance upon the gods one day, filling their cups with nectar, 
she had awkwardly fallen and created quite a disturbance. 

““Tydides.’’ Diomed. 

P. 165. ‘‘Son of Capaneus.’’ Sthenelus. 

‘Pallas."’ A surname of Athena, derived from the Greek 
word meaning a virgin. 

P. 166. ‘‘Iris.’”’ The goddess of the rainbow, also a messen- 
ger of the gods. She was the daughter of Electra the bright and 
brilliant sea goddess, and the sister of the Harpies. There is no 
Roman divinity corresponding to her. 

P. 168. ‘‘ The Ajaces.’’ The two heroes Ajax the Great and 
Ajax the Less, who were among the Grecian princes. 

P. 170. ‘*Simois and Scamander.’’ Two rivers of the Troad 
which formed a junction before they reached the Hellespont. 
The latter is sometimes called the Xanthus by Homer. 

P. 172. ‘‘Son of Hippolochus.’’ Glaucus, the Lycian prince 
who helped Priam in the Trojan War. 

P. 173. It may be interesting to notice a few other compari- 
sons between the Bible and Homer. //iad I. ‘‘The deadly 
wrath of Achilles.’’ (Prov. 27, 4.) ‘‘ Apollo sent a pestilence up- 
on the Greeks.’’ (2 Sam. 24, 15.) ‘‘ Words more sweet than 
honey.’’ (Psa. 119, 103.) ‘‘How Priam... would exalt to 
know... ye strive.’’ (Psa. 89, 42.) ‘‘Hearken, ye... younger.”’ 
(1 Pet. 5,5.) ‘‘Strive no longer with the king.’’ (1 Pet. 2, 13.) 
Iliad Il. ‘‘Jupiter sends a dream to Agamemnon.’”’ (Num. 12, 
6.) liad Il. ‘The thief in the night.’’ (Job 24, 14.) ‘‘ Mene- 
laus briefly spake.’”’ (Prov. 9, 19.) J/liad V. ‘“‘Nor think to 
make thyself the equal of a god.’’ (Acts 5, 39.) J/iad VI. 
‘One generation . . . and a new succeeds.’”’ (Eccl. 1, 4.) J/iad 
VIII. ‘‘ He balances his scales inthe heavens.’’ (Is. 40, 12.) In 
the same way we might follow through the Odyssey. (For many 
other points of similarity, see ‘‘Homer’s Odyssey,’’ by W. L. 
Collins. ) 

P. 176. 


““Hecuba.’’ The wife of Priam. 

P. 179. ‘‘£&.’? A Greek preposition, out of. 

P. 181. ‘‘Astraea.’? The goddess of innocence and purity. 
After leaving the earth she was placed among the stars and be- 
came the constellation Virgo, mentioned the sixth in the order 
of the signs of the Zodiac ; the Scorpion is the eighth. 


P. 193. ‘The Seventh of March speech.’’ It was the much 
censured speech delivered in 1850, in which Mr. Webster aban- 
doned the Wilmot Proviso and justified the Fugitive Slave Law. 

P. 196. ‘‘Dedalus.’’ The Cretan who constructed the laby- 
rinth in which the Minotaur was kept. For this he was im- 
prisoned by Minos, the king, but being released by the king’s wife, 
Pasaphaé, and there being at the time no vessel on which he 
could escape from the island, he invented wings for himself and 
for his son Icarus. Fastening these on they both attempted to 
fly to Sicily, but Icarus soared too high, and the heat of the sun 
melting the wax, his wings loosened, and he fell into that part 
of the sea, which was named after him, Icarian Sea. The father 
reached his destination in safety, but was afterward discovered 
and murdered by an agent of King Minos. Gnossus was an an- 
cient town in the north-eastern part of Crete. 

P. 197. ‘‘Ariadne.” The daughter of Minos, king of Crete, 
who gave to Theseus the clue by which he escaped from the laby- 
rinth of the Minotaur. 

P. 201. ‘The Sirens.’’ Two sisters, sea nymphs, who had the 
power of charming all who came within the sound of their voices, 
after which they kilied them. Ulysses passed them in safety by 
filling the ears of all his companions with wax and then having 
himself lashed to the rigging so that although he heard them he 
was powerless to stop the vessel. According to Homer the island 
which was their home was situated near the south-western coast 
of Italy. Homer does not mention how many of these sisters 
there were, and other ancient writers disagree, some saying they 
were two, others three. There is stronger authority for the 
former opinion. 

‘The sacred oxen.’’ The sun god Helios kept his herds of 
oxen on the island Thrinacia. When Ulysses visited Hades, 
Tiresias told him he would reach home in safety if he did not kill 
these oxen, but being cast upon the island in a storm his com- 
panions being hungry killed some of them while Ulysses was 
asleep. For this they all were drowned. 

P. 202. ‘‘Eurytus.’’ A skillful Thessalian archer whose bow 
his son Iphitus had presented to Ulysses. 

P. 208. ‘‘Dymas.’’ A Phceacian whose daughter was one of 
the attendants of Nausicaa. 

P. 211. ‘Walt Whitman.’’ (1819 ——.) An American poet. 
““Mr. Swinburne,’’ Algernon Charles. (1837-———.) An English 
poet. ‘‘Oscar Wilde.’’ (1856 -——~.) An Irish poet. 

P. 215. ‘‘Eurymedon.’’ The son of Vulcan and Cabiro who 
was an inferior divinity. 

P. 221. ‘‘Stound.’’ Hour, time; an obsolete word. 

P. 222. ‘‘Euboia’s isle.’? Eubcea. 

‘‘Rhadamanthus.’’ Son of Jupiter and Europa, and the 
brother of Minos, king of Crete. He lived in Ocalea in Beeotia, 
where he married Alemene, the mother of Hercules. Through- 
out his life he was renowned for the justice displayed in all of 
his acts, and after his death hewas made one-of the judges in the 
lower world. The other two judges associated with him there 
were his brother Minos and AZacus, the son of Jupiter and A%gina. 
On earth the latter ruled over the island named after his mother, 
and was celebrated far and wide for his justice and piety. 

“Tityus.”? Son of Jupiter and Terra. A giant who lived in 
Eubcea. For an affront offered to Diana he was slain by her 
brother Apollo. He was then cast into Tartarus where he lay 
stretched out on the ground covering nine acres. 

P. 225. ‘‘Adonis.’’ The beautiful youth beloved by Venus. 
He was killed by a boar while hunting, and his blood was changed 
into a flower, the anemone, the sight of which rejoiced Venus. 
‘The Adonis gardens ’’ were the fennel and lettuce jars of the 
ancient Greeks, so called because these herbs were planted in 
them for the annual festival of the young huntsman.”’ 

P. 227. ‘Trojan Wooden Horse.’’ ‘‘ Virgil tells us that 
Ulysses had a monster wooden horse made, after the death of 
Hector, and gave out that it was an offering to the gods to secure 
a prosperous voyage back to Greece. The Trojans dragged the 
horse within their city (thinking to gain for their side the favor 
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of the gods by having it in their possession), but it was full 
of Greek soldiers, who at night stole out, slew the Trojan guards, 
opened the city gate, and set fire to Troy.”’ 

P. 234. ‘‘Shade of Agamemnon.” This king was murdered 
shortly after his return to Greece by Clytemnestra his wife—the 
sister of Helen of Troy—and her lover A¢gisthus. 

P. 249. ‘‘Cicons.’’ A people who lived on the coast of Thrace 
whose town Ulysses laid waste. 

P. 249. ‘‘Lestrygonian town.’’ Its inhabitants werea giant 
race, like the Cyclops, and equally barbarous. ‘‘ One of the ex- 
ploring party whom Ulysses sent to reconnoitre, they seized and 
devoured on the spot, and then hurled rocks down on the ships 
as they lay moored in the harbor, and speared the unfortunate 
crews like fish, as they swam from the wrecks. Ulysses alone had 
moored outside and escaped with his single ship by cutting his 
cable.’’ 

“‘ Ceesar.’’ (100-44 B. C.) Roman general, dictator, and author. 

““Cicero.”? (106-43 B. C.) Roman orator and philosopher. 

P. 257. ‘‘Horace.’’ (65-8 B. C.) Roman poet. 

““Montaigne,’’ Michelde. (1533-1592.) A French essayist. 

“Goethe ’’ (g6’teh), Johann Wolfgang. (1749-1832.) A Ger- 
man poet. 


“Schiller,’’ Frederick. (1759-1805.) A German poet. 

P. 261. ‘‘The Troad.’’ The territory in which the city of 
Troy lay, located in Asia Minor, or, as it is known at the present 
time in the extreme north-western part of Asiatic Turkey border- 
ing on the A¢gzean Sea. 

P. 263. ‘Bacon,’ Francis. (1561-1626.) An English philoso- 
pher. 

“‘Goldsmith,’’ Oliver. (1728-1774.) An English author. 

P. 269. ‘‘Some one had blundered.’’ A reference to the 
charge made by the Light Brigade in the Crimean War. On 
October 25, 1854, the Russians attacked Balaklava then in the 
hands of the English and Turks, but were driven back by the 
Highlanders and the English Heavy Brigade. The Russian army 
retreated and took up a position about one mile and a half away. 
Lord Lucan now received an order from Captain Nolan ordering 
the Light Brigade to advance, and on asking how far, under- 
stood from the reply that they were to charge the enemy, and 
the order was given. Every man knew a mistake had been 
made, but no one hesitated. Six hundred seventy men rode forth, 
but only one hundred ninety-eight came back. (See Tennyson’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade.’’) 


NOTES ON REQUIRED READING IN ‘‘THE CHAUTAUQUAN.,.” 


GOSSIP ABOUT GREECE. 

1. ‘“‘Fallmerayer’’ (fal’meri’er), Philip Jacob. (1791-1861.) 
A distinguished German historian and linguist. 

2. Ellissen, Adolph. (1815-1872.) A German critic and his- 
torian. 

3. ‘“‘Hope,’’ Thomas. (1770-1831.) An English author. Among 
his books were ‘‘ The Costume of the Ancients,’’ and ‘‘ Modern 
Costumes ’’ which show great antiquarian lore, and ‘“‘ Anastasius; 
or Memoirs of a Modern Greek,’’ remarkable for its classic learn- 
ing. 

4. “Villehardouin”’ (vél-ar-doo-ang), Geoffroy. (1165-1213 ?.) 
A French diplomatist and historian. He assisted in the siege of 
Constantinople, of which he afterward wrote a most interesting 
account called ‘‘The History of the Capture of Constaytinople 
by the French and Venetians.’’ This is thought to be the oldest 
prose history in the French language. 

5. “‘Ramon Muntaner’’ (moon-ta-nair). (1265-1336.) A 
Spanish chronicler. He is esteemed one of the best writers of 
his class of the Middle Ages. 


THEMISTOCLES. 

1. ‘‘Hamilear’’ ‘This general was defeated at Himera, it has 
been said, on the same day on which the Persians were defeated 
at Salamis. 

2. ‘Pythian oracle.’’ This was the most celebrated of the 
Grecian oracles. It had long been noticed that the goats feeding 
on Mount Parnassus were thrown into convulsions when near a 
certain cleft. On examination a peculiar vapor was found to 
arise from this place. A goatherd ventured to try its effects 
upon himself, and while raving under its powerful influence gave 
utterance to a divine inspiration. Such was the origin of the 
oracle. The priestess or Pythia whose duty it was to inhale the 
vapor, when the will of the gods was sought, was crowned with 
laurel and placed on a tripod over the chasm. The words she 
then spoke were interpreted by the priests; and when they felt 
“cowardly ’’ regarding any event it was quite natural that the 
oracle should be ‘‘ cowardly.”’ 

3. “‘Thermopyle.’’ The word is compounded of two Greek 
words meaning ‘“‘ hot gates.’’ At the western end of the narrow 
pass the mountain came so close to the sea as to leave room for 
only a single carriage to enter; and at the eastern end it again 
became as narrow, so the two entrances were called gates. In 
the space between there were several hot-springs; hence the 
name, 

4. “Revolt of the Helots.’”’ The Helots were the class of 


slaves or serfs in Greece. It is said that on the return of the 
Heracleidz (the descendants of Hercules) to Greece, when they 
were helped by the Dorians, that all the towns in the southern 
part of the country submitted to them except Helos, and its in- 
habitants were reduced to slavery as a punishment, and were 
called Helots. They were always ready to avail themselves of 
the weakness of the government, and to revolt at every oppor- 
tunity. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 

1. ‘‘Credendaand cogitanda.”’ V,atin, meaning ‘the things 
to be believed,’’ and ‘‘ the things to be considered.” 

2. ‘Dr. George R. Crooks.’’ (1822——.) An American 
Methodist minister. He was for several years professor of an- 
cient languages in Dickinson College. 

3 ‘‘Dr. Joseph Parker.’’ An English Congregationalist 
minister, pastor of City Temple, London. He visited the United 
States in the fall of 1887, when he delivered (October 4) a eulogy 
on Henry Ward Beecher. 

4. Miss Heloise E. Hersey says of this poem, in her essay on 
“The Theory of Robert Browning concerning Personal Immor- 
tality’’: ‘‘Itisa monologue given by a disciple of John, and 
describing the last hour of the Apostle. The scene is sketched, 
—a solitary cave in whose mid-chamber,— 

‘Since noon’s light reached there a little,’ 
bedded on a camel-skin, the old man lies unconscious. He 
rouses at the very end, and makes a supreme effort for a last 
word of cheer to his disciples. He feels the cloud of doubt gath- 
ering about his followers. When he shall die,— 

‘There is left on earth 

No one alive who knew (consider this !)— 

Saw with his eyes and handled with his hands 

That which was from the first the Word of Life.’ 

“Upon him is the full need for complete human assurance. 
Judge with what intensity he speaks. He meets and faces the 
most dangerous arguments against the religion of Christ. His 
weapons may be held in trembling hands, but they are potent 
yet. He recalls for the listening group the person and the inef- 
fable love of Christ. Then he breathes once more the secret of 
this life [in the lines quoted in Sunday Readings]. 

“The whole poem is subtle and mystical; but once under- 
stood it is rich in suggestion. The growth of the soul, its new 
powers born to-day out of the weaknesses of yesterday, its cer- 
tainties, its hopes, are all touched with the hand of poet and 
philosopher.”’ 
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5. ‘Dr. Mark Hopkins.” (1802-1887.) A Presbyterian min- 
ister. In 1830 he entered Williams College as professor of moral 
philosophy, and in 1836 was made its president, which place he 
held until 1872. He had graduated from the same institution in 
1824. He was also widely known as an author. 


ECONOMIC USES OF THE TELEGRAPH AND THE TELE- 
PHONE. 

1. ‘‘Sindbad the Sailor.”’ A character in ‘‘The Arabian 
Nights,’? who made many strange voyages and met with many 
strange adventures. It was Sindbad who met the ‘“‘Old Man of 
the Sea’”’ in one of his voyages, and this monster carried him 
(Sindbad) upon his shoulders for a long time until finally Sind- 
bad succeeded in making him intoxicated when he escaped. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF CHARITY. 

1. ‘Dr. Malthus,’’ Thomas Robert. (1766-1834.) An En- 
glish political economist. The full title of his famous work was, 
‘* An Essay on the Principle of Population, or a View of its Past 
and Present Effects on Human Happiness, with an Inquiry into 
our Prospects, respecting the Future Removal or Mitigation of 
the Evils which it Occasions.’’ The prominent feature in the 
book was the condition of the poor. 

2. Arecent list of the Charity Organization Societies of the 
United States contains the names of seventy such institutions in 
towns, both large and small, in the Eastern, Southern, Central, 
and Western States. ‘The first in order of organization is the one 
at Buffalo, N. Y. Its central office is at Room 2, Fitch Building, 
where further information concerning the work may be obtained 
from the secretary and treasurer, Nathaniel S. Rosenau. Mrs. 
J. Shaw Lowell, the author of this article, is president of the 
society at Castleton, Long Island. 


THE POLICY OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 

1. ‘‘Lord Wellington,’’ Arthur Wellesley. (1769-1852.) An 
English soldier. He fought with Blicher against Napoleon at 
Waterloo, and for the great military skill displayed in winning 
that famous battle, had conferred upon him the highest honors 
by several different countries From 1828 to 1830 he was prime 
minister of Great Britain. 

2. ‘Lord Lawrence,’ John Laird Mair. 
English officer, viceroy of India. 

3. ‘‘Mahmud."’ (927-1030) One of the most celebrated of 
all the Mohammedan conquerors, the first to establish a perma- 
nent Moslem empire in India. ““Chingiz Khan.” (1164- 
1227.) Arenowned Tartar conqueror. ‘“Tamerlane.’’ (1336-1405. ) 
A famous Asiatic conqueror.—‘‘ Nadir Shah.’’ (1688-1747 ) 
A celebrated Persian conqueror ‘“Muhammed Shah.” The 
Persian ruler who was on the throne from 1835 to 1848, and pre- 
ceded the present Shah Nassr-ed-Din. 

4. ‘*Coup de main,’”’ French for ‘“‘a sudden effort.” 


(1811-1879.) An 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES FOR NOVEMBER, 1888. 
THE SuN.—Is still moving southwardly, and the days are 
growing shorter, during the month decreasing in length 57m. 
On the Istinst., the sun rises at 6:31 a. m., and sets at 4:56 p. m.; 
on the 11th, rises at 6:43 a. m., and sets at 4:46 p. m.; on the 
21st, rises at 6:55 a. m., and sets at 4:38 p. m. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


THE Moon.—Is nearest the earth on the 4th, at 9:48 a. m.; is 
farthest from the earth, on the 18th, at 10:09 p. m.; on the Ist, 
rises at 3:21 p. m.; on the roth, sets at 11:37 p. m.; on the 2ist, 
rises at 7:04 p. m. Its phases are as follows: new moon on the 
3d, at 6:54 p. m.; first quarter on the roth, at 11:07 a. m.; full 
moon on the 18th, at 10:07 a. m.; last quarter on the 26th, at 
12:12 p. m. 

MERCURY.—Up to the 8th, has a retrograde motion of 4° 08’ 
07’’; from this date to the end of the month, has a direct motion 
of 24° 21’ 45’’.. On the Ist, it rises at 6:25 a. m., and sets at 4:49 
p. m.; on the 11th, rises at 5:13 a. m., and sets at 4:03 p. m.; on 
the 21st, rises at 5:21 a. m., and sets at 3:45 p.m. Crosses the 
ecliptic going north on the 2d, at 3:00 a. m.; on the 3d, at 6:43 
a. m., is 4° 50’ south of the moon ; is nearest the sun on the 6th, 
at 5:00 p. m.; is stationary on the 8th, at 3:00 p. m.; greatest 
elongation west (19° 34’) at 1:00 a. m. on the 17th, for a few days 
before and after which date it can be seen with the naked eye. 
Diameter diminishes from 9’’.6 on the Ist, to 5’”.2 on the 30th. 

VeENus.—Is farthest from the sun on the 13th, at 9:00 a. m.; 
on the 5th, at 9:26 p. m., is 4° 28’ south of the moon; diameter 
increases from 12/’.2 on the Ist to 13’’.8 on the 30th ; has a direct 
motion of 55° 16’ 43’7.. Is an evening star, setting on the rst, 
11th, and 21st, at 6:21, 6:25, and 6:38 p. m., respectively. 

Mars.—Makes a direct motion of 24° 56’ 03’”.. Is an evening 
star, setting on the ist, 11th, and 21st, at 8:12, 8:08, and 8:06 p. 
m., respectively ; diameter diminishes from 6’’.2 on the Ist, to 
5’’.6 on the 30th ; on the 7th, at 6:44 p. m., is 2° 35’ south of the 
moon. 

JUPITER.—Has a direct motion of 7° o1’ 18’’; is an evening 
star, setting on the Ist, 11th, and 21st, at 6:26, 5:55, and 5:23 p. 
m., respectively ; diameter on the Ist, 30’”.6, on the 30th, 30”; 
on the 5th, at 2:13 p. m., is 3° 06’ south of the moon. 

SATURN.—Has a direct motion of 45’ 337’; rises on the Ist, at. 
11:45 p. m., and sets on the 2d, at 1:36 p. m.; rises on the 11th, 
at 11:07 p. m., and sets on the 12th, at 12:58 p. m.; rises on the 
21st, at 10:29 p. m., and sets on the 22d, at 12:20 p. m.; increases 
in diameter from 16’’.8 on the Ist, to 177.8 on the 30th. On the 
11th, at 6:00 p. m., is 90° west of the sun; on the 25th, at 7:57 a. 
m., is 1° 31 south of the moon; on the 30th, at 4:00 p. m., is 
stationary. 

URANUS.—Has a direct motion of 1° 31’ 53’; is a morning 
star, rising on the Ist, 11th, and 21st, at 4:50, 4:12, and 3:37 a. m., 
respectively ; diameter nearly constant at 3/’.4; on the 2d, at 
2:33 a. m., is 4° 44’ south of the moon; and on the 2gth, at 4:29 
p. m., is 4° 53’ south of the moon. 

NEPTUNE.—Diameter, 2’’.6; retrograde motion, 51’ 23/’; on 
the 18th, at 5:48 p. m., is 2° 20’ north of the moon; on the 22d, 
at I:00 p. m., is in opposition to the sun, that is, Neptune, Earth, 
and Sun are in line in the order named. On the rst, rises at 
6:04 p. m., and sets at 8:18 a. m. on the 2d; on the 11th, rises at 
at 5:23 p. m., and sets on the 12th, at 7:38 a. m.; rises on the 21st, 
at 4:43 p. m., and sets on thé 22d, at 6:57 a. m. 

OccuLTATIONS (Moon).—( NV!) Sagittarii on the 7th, from 5:37 
to 6:33 p. m.; (Mu?) Sagittarii on the 7th, from 6:03 to 7:05 p. 
m.; (Delta®) Tauri on the gth, from 5:00 to 6:05 a. m.; 77 Leonts 
on the 26th, from 12:05 to I:09 a. m. (All Washington Mean 
Time.) 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


VINCENT’S ‘“‘ OUTLINE HISTORY OF GREECE.” 

1. Q. What kind of a government did Sparta establish during her su- 
premacy in each Greek community? A. An oligarchy. 

2. Q. To whom was the chief power given in Athens? A. To the thirty 
Tyrants. 

3. Q. How many Athenian patriots perished in the proscription? A. 
Fifteen hundred. 

4. Q. Who at length freed Athens from the Tyrants? A. Thrasybulus. 

5. Q. How long did the Spartan supremacy last? A. Thirty-three 
years. 


6. Q. What dark stain marks the record of Athens during this period? 
A. The death of Socrates. 

7. Q. In what way did the Persians during this epoch seek to gain con- 
trol of Greece? A. By means of their gold. 

8 Q. Whatinteresting historical episode grew out of one of these Greek 
mercenary expeditions? A. The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 

9. Q. Howdid Artaxerxes resent the action of the Greeks in affording aid to 
his brother Cyrus? A. He made war upon their coast cities in Asia Minor. 

10. Q. What cities formed an alliance with Persia against Sparta? 
A. Thebes, Corinth, Argos, and Athens 
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11. Q. What was the result of the contests? A. The Spartans signed 
the Peace of Antalcidas which gave the Persians control of the cities on the 
Zigean Sea. 

12, Q. What did the Persians do for Athens? A. They rebuilt herwalls 
and gave her control of three islands. 

13, Q. What led Athens to withdraw from the war carried on against 
Sparta by the league of seventy cities? A. She became anxious lest Sparta 
should sink so low that Thebes might rise to power upon her ruins. 

14. Q. What was the cause of the Theban War? A. The seizure of the 
Cadmea by the Spartans. 

15. Q. Who finally liberated Thebes from the Spartan power? A. Pe- 
lopidas. 

16. Q. What formed a peculiar feature of the Theban army? A. The 
Sacred Band. 

17. Q. What innovation was introduced into the tactics of war by Epami- 
nondas? A. The phalanx. 

18. Q. In what battle was the efficiency of the phalanx tested? A. Leuctra. 

19. Q. How long did Thebes keep her place at the head of the procession 
of Greek states? A. Ten years, . 

zo. Q. What was the condition of Greeceduringherrule? A. Thetimes 
were so troublous that there was scarce one month without war. 

21. Q. How did Epaminondas rank among the Greek military comman- 
ders? A. As the last and perhaps the greatest. 

22. Q. What had been the boast of Sparta previous to 270 B.C.?, A. That 
their women had never seen the smoke ofan enemy’s camp-fire. 

23. Q. What state scarcely noticeable up to this time was now emerging 
into prominence? A. Macedonia. 

24. Q. What distinguished person from Macedonia was held as a hostage 
in Thebes for three years? A. Philip, then heir to the throne. 

25. Q. Wheredid Epaminondas meet hisdeath? A. Onthe fieldofbattle 
during his fourth expedition to quell disturbances in the Peloponnesus. 

26. Q. How did Epaminondas speak of the victories of Leuctra aud Man- 
tinea? A. As his two noble daughters. 

27. Q. What broke down the power of Thebes? A. Internal troubles. 

28. Q. What was the first step taken by King Philip to gain the mastery 
of Greece? A. He introduced the reformsof the Theban Epaminondas into 
his own army. : 

29. Q. In what war was Athens engaged at the time Philip made his first 
attack upon Greece? A. The ‘‘Social War.” 

30. Q. What war followed soon after the ‘‘Social War’’? A. The ‘‘Sa- 
cred War.”’ ; 

31. Q. Why were the Phocians denounced by the Amphictyonic Coun- 
cil? A. They had been unlawiully cultivating the ‘‘Sacred Plain” of 
Apollo. 

32. Q. Howcame Philip to be implicated in this war? A. The Thessa- 
lians appealed to him for aid. 

33. Q. At what place was Philip prevented from invading Central Greece? 
A. At Thermopyle. 

34. Q. What Athenian orator clearly read the purpose of Philip? A. 
Demosthenes. 

35. Q. When did Philip gain possession of the Pass of Thermopyle? A. 
In 346 B. C. 

36. Q. What battle riveted the chains of Philip upon the Greek states? 
A. Cheronea. 

37. Q. To whom was Philip’s victory in this battle largely due? A. To 
his son Alexander. 

38. Q. How did King Philip meet his death? A. By the handof an as- 
Sassin. 

39. Q. Howold was Alexander when he was raisedtothe throne? A. 
Twenty years. 

40. Q. How did Alexander assure his position as king? A. By de- 
stroying those who might deny or contest his right. 

41. Q. To what position in Greece did the Amphictyonic Council call 
Alexander? A. Commander-in-chief of all the armies. 

42. Q. What followed the false report of Alexander’s death? A. The 
Thebaus revolted. 

43. Q. What punishment did the Thebans suffer? A. The city was de- 
stroyed and 30,000 inhabitants were sold as slaves. 

44. Q. Whatsingle house was saved in the destruction of Thebes? A. 
That of the poet Pindar. 

45. Q. Against what people did Alexander march after subduing the 
Greeks? A. The Persians. 

46. Q. What historical incident was connected with Abydos, where Alex- 
ander crossed the Hellespont? A. From it Xerxes had stretched his bridge of 
boats when he invaded Greece one hundred fitty years betore. 

47. Q. What pilgrimage did Alexander make trom this place? A. He 
visited the tomb of Achilles. 

48. Q. At what place did Alexander first defeat the Persians? A. At 
the Granicus. 

49. Q. What was his next great victory? A. The battle of Issus. 

‘ 50. Q. What city of Palestine withstood a siege of nine months? A, 
yre. 

St. Q. What city did Alexander found in Egypt? A. Alexandria. 

52. Q. Resuming operations against Persia, how far did Alexander lead 
hisarmy? A. Into the valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

53. Q. Where was the next great victory gained over the Persians? 
A. At Arbela. 


54. Q. How did the Persian cities receive Alexander after the battle? A. 
With almost divine honors. 

55- Q. What was the fate of the Persian capital, Persepolis? A. It was 
burned in revenge for the burning of Athens by Xerxes. 

56. Q. What was the fate of Darius? A. He took his own life to save 
falling into the clutches of his conqueror. 

57. Q. Roxana, who became the wife of Alexander, was the princess of 
what people? A. The Bactrians. 

58. Q. What celebrated Indian prince did Alexander conquer? A. 
Porus. 

59. Q. Where and when did Alexander die? A. At Babylon, 323 B.C., 
when he was only thirty-three years old. 

60. Q. What were the three main divisions of Alexander’s empire? A. 
Egypt, Syria, and Macedonia. 

61. Q. To which one of these divisions was Greece annexed? A. To 
Macedonia. 

62. Q. By what name was the insurrection of the Greek States known ? 
A. The Lamian War. 

63. Q. What caused the death of Demosthenes? A. Poison, self ad- 
ministered to save him from falling into the hands of the Macedonians. 

64. Q Inwhat battle did the Romans fight for the Greeks and against 
the Macedonians? A. Cynoscephalez. 

65. Q. When was Greece finally subdued by Rome? A. In 146 B.C. 


WILKINSON’S “ PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 

1. Q. What position does Homer's Iliad hold in poetical literature? A, 
It is the leading poem of the world. 

2. Q. What questions concerning the lii.d have been debated by recent 
scholars? A. Whether it is one poem or a collection of different pieces and 
whether it was written by one man, Homer. 

3. Q. What question does the author of the ‘Preparatory Greek Course ”’ 
raise as to ranking Homer with the sacred few greatest poets? A. Whether 
he is not oppressed with the burden of an honor to which he was not born. 

4. Q. What does Mr. Foster suggest as one of the possible causes for the 
prevalent passion for war? A. The enthusiastic admiration with which 
young men have read Homer and similar poets. 

5. Q. What English poet regretted that Homer did not apply his wunder- 
ful powers to a less disgusting subject? A. Cowper. 

6. Q. What law regarding the epic poem did Homer's example fix? A, 
That requiring the epic to begin zm medias res. 

7. Q. For the use of what figure of speech is Homer famous? A. Simile. 

8. Q. Towhat leading translators of Homer is the reader introduced? A, 
Bryant, Chapman, Pope, Derby, Cowper. , 

9. Q. How came thelliad tobe so entitled? A. Itwas named from Ilium, 
another name for the city of Troy. 

10. Q. Following Virgil’sstylein naming his great epic, what would have 
been a more fortunate title for the Iliad? A. Achilleid. 

11. Q. What occasioned the siege of Troy? A. The elopement of Helen, 
the wife of King Menelaus, with Paris, the son of the Trojan king, Priam 

12. Q. Whatis the subject of the Iliad? A, The wrath of Achilles, an 
episode in the siege of Troy. 

13. Q. What caused the wrath of Achilles? A. Agamemnon arbitrarily 
took from him Brise1s, a captive who had been awarded to him. 

14. Q. Who was Agamemnon? A. King of Mycenz, and brother of 
Menelaus. 

15. Q. In what way did Achilles take revenge? A. He withdrew from, 
the fight. 

16. Q. Why was his presence so essential? A. The oracle had declared 
that Troy would never be taken in the absence of Achilles. 

17. Q. Under what circumstances are the two chiefiains of the (liad first 
presented to the reader? A. When they are engaged in a war of 
words. 

18. Q. Who tried to reconcile the wranglers? A. Nestor. 

19. Q. To whom did Achilles betake himself in his distress? A, To 
Thetis, his mother. 

20. Q. What promise did Thetis win from Zeus? A. That the Trojans 
should get the better of the Greeks as long as Achilles remained angry. 

21. Q. What infliction did the conference of Thetis with Zeus bring upon. 
the great kingofthe gods? A. A severe lecture from the jealous Juno, 

22. Q. Whosaved Agamemnon from the dire consequences of his pro- 
posal to the soldiers toreturn home? A. Ulysses. 

23. Q. Whatis the most noteworthy thing in the second book? A. The 
episode about Thersites. 

24. Q. What charmingly conceived scene occurs in the third book? A. 
One in which Helen from the city wall points out to Priam the Greek 
chieis. 

25. Q. What character is introduced in the fifth book? A. Aineas, the 
Trojan hero. 

26. Q. What immortal personage received a wound in battle? A. Ver 
nus. 

27. Q. What famous celestial ride is described? A. That of Junoand 
Minerva on their way to the field of conflict. 

28. Q. Who was the great hero of the Trojans, as Achilles was of the 
Greeks? A. Hector. 

29. Q. What scene has chiefly impressed itself upon the imagination and 
the heart of Homer’s admirers? A. That descriptive of the parting of 
Hector and Andromache. 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 


30. Q. What at last lead Achilles to return to the field? A. The death 
of Patroclus, who, clad in the Achillean armor, was slain. 

31. What celebrated description forms the last selection from the Iliad? 
A. That of the new armor of Achilles. 

32. Q. What was the fate of the two leading warriors? A. Hector was 
slain by Achilles ; Achilles by Paris. 

33. Q. With what does the Iliad close? A. 
Hector. 

34. Q. How long had the siege lasted? A. Ten years. 

35. Q. How much of this time is covered by the Iliad? 
ttwo months of the last year. 

36. Q. What was the result of the siege? 
and Troy was destroyed. 

37. Q. Whoisthe heroof the Odyssey? A. Odysseus, or Ulysses, the 
king of Ithaca. 

38. R. Why did Neptune compel Ulysses, returning to his home, to wan- 
der long and far through strange lands? A. In revenge for his having put 
out the eye of the Cyclops, Neptune’s son. 

39. Q. What were some of the incidents occurring during these years of 
wandering? A. The detention on theisland of Calypso, the visit to Circe’s 
isle, the stay in the Phzacian land, the escape from the Sirens, and the 
passing of Scylla and Charybdis. 

40. Q. By whattrick, meanwhile, had Penelope, the wife of Ulysses, put 


The funeral rights of 


A. Less than 


A. The Greeks were victorious 


off her suitors? A. Having requested time to finish a piece of work, she 
raveled out at night what she wove during the day. 

41. Q. Not being able to deceive them longer, what test did Penelope sub. 
ject them to, promising to accept the successfulone? A. That they should 
equal Ulysses in marksmanship. 

42. Q. What was the resultofthe trial? A. All failed; but Ulysses him. 
self who unknown to all had returned, accomplished the feat. 

43. Q What became of the suitors? A. They were all slain by Ulysses, 

44. Q. From whose translation are the long selections from the Odyssey 
taken? A. From Worsley’s. 

45. Q. What is one marked contrast between the Iliad and the Odyssey? 
A. In the former everything is dared, in the latter everything is endured. 

46. Q. To modern views what feature in Homer's writings is fatal toa 
genuine interest in the story? A. The introduction of supernatural 
agencies. 

47. Q. What idea did Plutarch carry out in writing his Lives? A. That 
of pairing off a Greek name with a Roman and writing parallel biographies, 

48. Q. Whose writings from the third to the sixth century, A. D., werea 
kind of common bible for the Roman people? A. Aristotle’s. 

49. Q. Whatis Aristotle’s chief glory? A. To haveat once invented 
and finished the science of logic. 

50. Q. What is the chief good gained by classical study? 
dexterity and strength acquired. 


A. The mental 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 
AMERICAN CELEBRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 

1. In whose centennial ode occur the lines, 

Freedom, O, fairest of all 
The daughters of Time and of Thought’’? 

2. Who wrote the National Ode for the celebration in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1876? 

3. Who wrote the Hymn used at the opening of the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, May to, 1876? 

4. How many world’s fairs had been held before the Centennial Exhi- 
bition of 1876? 

5. The centenary ot what historical event was commemorated in New- 
burg, New,York, in 1883? 

6. What centenary was celebrated in New York City the following 
month? 

7. What is the earliest record of cotton as a factor in the foreign trade of 
the United States, and how and where was the one hundredth anniversary 
of that date observed? 

8. At what exposition was the largest building ever erected for exhibition 
purposes? 

9. What event was observed by the city of Albany in July, 1886 ? 

10. What remarkable flag was designed for the celebration at Albany? 

11. What college centennial was celebrated in April, 1887? 

12. What college celebrated its two hundred fiftieth birthday in November, 
1886 ? 

13. What anniversary was observed by New Haven, Connecticut, in April, 
1888 ? 

14. When and where was the Constitutional Centennial Celebration held ? 

15. What centennials have been observed in Ohio in the present year ? 

16. Why werethe dates July 1, 2, and 3, 1888, selected for the Gettysburg 
reunion? 

17. What celebration occurred in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., July 26, 1888? 

18. When did Chicago reach the fiftieth anniversary of its incorporation ? 

19. When and where was celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of a landmark 
in the history of American astronomy ? 

20. The dedication of what building formed part of the celebration of 
Allegheny County (Pa.) centennial? 

LAWS AND LAW-GIVERS OF GREECE. 

1. Who were the first Hellenic people that possessed a body of written 
laws? 

2. The laws of what king are said to have served as a model for the legis- 
lation of Lycurgus? 

3. How does Plutarch begin his history of the law-giver of Sparta ? 

4. Where did Lycurgus oblige the senate to meet, and why? 

5. How did he render the iron money unfit for other use? 

6. What was his reply when asked whether it were necessary to inclose 
Sparta with a wall? 

7. What word derived from the name of an Athenian legislator signifies 
the height of legal cruelty and vindictiveness? 

8. What Athenian orator saidof Draco’s laws that they seemed to be 
written in blood? 

9. What was the manner of Draco’s death? 

10, What Athenian law-giver was numbered among the seven wise men 
of Greece? . 

11. Whoestablished the council of the Areopagus to be inspectors and 
guardians of the laws? 


12. According to Herodotus, how did a saying of Solon’s save the life of 
Croesus? 

13. What does Plutarch say was the first public act of Solon? 

14. What laws of Draco did Solon ailow to remain? 

15. Howdid Solon punish those persons who remained neutral in any 
civil strife ? 

16. Who instituted the punishment of ostracism and from what did it take 
its name? 

17. What was Clisthenes’ first important reform? 

18. Who established the Confederacy of Delos ? 

19. By whom was the democracy of Athens changed into an oligarchy 
ruled by thirty archons? 

20. Where did the Amphictyonic Council meet? 


HOMER. 
1. Who originated the saying, ‘‘ Homer sometimes nods’’? 
2. Who said, ‘“‘ Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream’’? 
3. What are some of the couplets about the cities which claimed to be 
Homer’s birthplace ? 
4. Upon what foundation do these various claims rest ? 
5. What was an Athenian law respecting the Homeric poems? 
. Where is the earliest mention of the name of Homer found? 
7. Who is the first historian to refer to the Iliad and the Odyssey ? 
8. By what internal evidence is a determination of the time and place of 
the Homeric poems reached? 
9. Judging from the poems, what was the most important country of 
Homeric Greece? 
10. What type of government is described by Homer? 
11. How do the religious ideas of Homer differ from those of later Greece? 
What were the military tactics of those times? 
What were then the chief industries? 
With what contemporary work is the Greek art of the Homeric 
period identical in origin ? 
15. What is the only passage in Homer that can be interpreted as refer- 
ring to the art of writing? ‘ : 
16. Whatis the Wolfian theory regarding the Homeric poems? 
17. To whom is the invention of hexameter verse attributed ? 
18, What was the Casket Homer? 
19. What ancient work of art described by Pausanius, had among its pic- 
tures scenes from the Iliad and the Odyssey ? 
20. How did ‘the decree of Paneides’ become a proverb for a foolish judg- 
ment? 


THE SUPERSTITIONS OF CHEMISTRY. 

1. What powers did the ancient chemists ascribe to dew, and how did they 
account for its appearance ? 

2. What was the mythical “ philosopher’s stone ’’? 

3 What was the “ elixir of life’’? 

4. What was known as the “Science of the Key,” and why was it so 
called ? 

5. What is the oldest definition of chemistry,—that found in the lexicon 
of Suidas? 

6, What is the derivation of the word “‘ hermetic’’? 

7. What explanation does Diocletian give to the myth of the ‘‘Golden 
fleece ’’? 

8. What were the four elements of the ancients? 

9. Who discovered the artof making porcelain, and under what circum- 
stances? 
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yo. Why was the French alchemist De Lisle thrown into the Bastile? 
11. What did Roger Bacon regard as the elixir of life? 
12. Who while searching tor the philosopher’s stone, discovered the na- 


ture of gas? 
13. What other great discoveries were made by persons pursuing the same 


treasure? 

14. What ancient writer compared gold to healthy human beings, and all 
other metals to lepers? 

15. What celebrated astronomer tried the recipes of the alchemists for 
making gold in order to obtain means to carry on his astronomical observa- 
tions? 

16. What ancient idea is preserved in the word “‘ crucible ’’? 

17. What does Dr. Johnson give as the origin of the word “ gibberish ’’? 

18, Mention some other words for which we are indebted to chemistry or 
alchemy? 

19. What Roman emperor ordered all the Egyptian writings on chemistry 
to be destroyed? 

20. What English king gave several patents for the making of gold? 

21. What great English scholar, of the thirteenth century, was imprisoned 
for ten years on the charge of studying and practicing magic ? 

22. What Swiss alchemist and juggler celebrated for the remarkable cures 
he wrought, was consulted by Erasmus? 

23. Whowere the ¥.nights of the Rosy Cross, or the Rosicrucians ? 

24. What fictitious knight of this order figuresin Scott’s “‘ Antiquary’’? 

25. What modern poet asks of Hermes Trismegistus, “‘ Where are now the 
many hundred thousand books he wrote’’? 


PRACTICAL PRONUNCIATION TESTS.—II. . 

A demoniacal smile hovered over the face of the comely but chastened Bea- 
trice when she thought of her despicable treatment, and of the dishonor and 
contumely that had been put upon her. But she concealed her choler, think- 
ing it better to be courteous and docile than contentious and dolorous ; and 
that she would comport herself in a cordial manner toward her comdatants, 
whose actions she construed as showing a lack of Christianity, She now 
made preparations for her departure to the land of the coyote. She paida 
fares ell visit to the cemetery, returning by a circutfous route along the creek. 
On her way she gathered some clematis from the cufola of a building that 
had been shattered by dynamite ; while climbing over the dédris she tore her 
cheviot wool dress. This last disaster made her conjure the saints to preserve 
her As soon as she returned she mended hertrunk with cement and packed 
compactly into it, a calliope, acruse of vinegar, a compound of chlorine 1o1 
diphtheria, Coleridge’s poems, wall paper for a dado, her diflomu, anda 
daguerreotype. And without a consolatory word the dauntless and distingué 
Miss Bronte entered the coupé, drove to the depot, and started on her journey 
without a chaperon or coadjutor, 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN FOR OCTOBER. 
THE TER-CENTENARY OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

1. Anarmed force. 2. To make the island a province of Spain, and con- 
quer an heretical nation for the Church. 3. Dukeof Parma. 4. Marquis of 
Santa Cruz. Duke of Medina Sidonia. 5. By burning the store-ships and 
galleys in the harbor of Cadiz and storming the ports of the Faro. 6. The 
death of Santa Cruz, Philip’s slowness in choosing a successor, and damage 
tothe ships froma storm 7. By meansofa Spanish book which fell into the 
hands of Lord Burleigh. 8. They preferred their country to their religion. 
9. Lord Howard of Effingham; Drake, Frobisher, Hawkins. 10. Both were 
unskilled in naval tactics. 11. It belonged to Fleming, a pirate, who hoped 
by this service to earn pardon for his misdeeds. 12. By beacon lights. 13. 
In the form ofa crescent. Its convexity was eastward andits horns seven 
miles apart. 14. Asit passed Plymouth, the English opened fire, following 
all the way along the Channel, capturing several vessels, yet keeping out of 
teach. Minor engagements ensued in which the English were always vic- 
torious as the Spanish artillery was badly served and planted too high. It 
‘was then driven out of Calais roads by means of fire ships and forced toward 
the Flemish coast to cut off communication with Dunkirk. 15. The Span- 
iards lost their best ships and more than 4,000 men; the English lost no ships 
and lessthan a hundred men. 16. Severe storms on the coasts of Scotland, 
Ireland, and the outlying islands. Most of those who were washed ashore 


perished at the hands ofthe natives. 17. With equanimity, giving public 
thanks that the loss was not total. 18. Deus flavit, et dissipati sunt, God 
blew, and they were scattered. 19. It was so damaged in its resources and 
prestige that it never recovered, and in little more than a century it sank to 
the rank ofa third rate power. 20. Charles Kingsley, in ‘‘ Westward Ho!” 


PERICLES. 

1. He commanded the Greeks at the battle of Mycale, 479 B.C. 2. The 
princely line of Sicyon and the house of Alcmzonide. 3. Pisistratus.. 4. His 
long head. 5. The Olympian Zeus. 6. Democratic. 7. Cimon. On the 
death of Cimon, Thucydides succeeded to the leadership. 8. The funds of 
of the publictreasury were employed for the benefit of the poorer classes, and 
citizens were paid for servingin the army, on a jury, or performing any 
other public duty. 9. It was deprived of nearly all the functions except juris- 
diction in case of murder. 10. By lot instead of by raising of hands. 
11. The Spectacular-Fund which provided for spectacles and pageants. 12. 
The Parthenon and the Erechtheum on the Acropolis; the Odeum on the 
south-eastern slope of the Acropolis; the Propylea or vestibule to the 
Acropolis ; also market-places, shrines, theaters, gymnasia, fountains, and 
baths. 13. They complained of his using too much of the public money. He 
at once offered to pay all the cost on condition that the inscriptions should 
bear hisname. 14. By the completion of the Long Walls. 15. By keeping a 
fleet of sixty ships at sea eight months of each year. 16. ‘‘When I have 
thrown him and given him a fair fall, by persisting that he had no fall he 
gets the better of me, and makes the bystanders, in spite ot their own eyes, 
believe him.’”’ 17. As an aristocratic government that went by the name of 
a democracy but was, indeed, the supremacy ofa singleman. 18. Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aischylus, Cratinus, Crates; Anaxagoras, Zeno, Protagoras, 
Socrates ; Myron, Phidias ; Meton ; Polygnotus. 19. Herodotus, Hippocrates, 
Pindar, Polyclitus, Empedocles, Democritus. 20, Funeral oration over the 
first slain of the Pelopennesian War. 21. In his defense atthe trial of Aspasia 
and when placing the funeral wreath on the forehead of his son Paralus. 
22, That only those should be reputed true citizens of Athens whose parents 
were both Athenians. This was to legitimate his son by Aspasia, that his 
house might not be without an heir. 23. That he never had carried political 
differences to the shedding of blood. ‘‘ No Athenian,” said he, ‘through my 
acts ever put on mourning.’”’ 24. At the time of the plague when the people 
began to talk of peace with Sparta, he appeared before them and revived their 
courage by the magic of his eloquence. 25. About two and a half years. 


THE SURFACE, PRODUCTS, FAUNA, AND FLORA OF GREECE. 

1. Olympus. 2. Parnassus. 3. Marathon, Argos, Messenia, Boeotia. 4. 
Their sudden disappearance in subterranean chasms and reappearance on ° 
the surface, such as gave rise to the fabled course of the Alpheus under the 
seaand its emergence in the fountain of Arethusa in Syracuse. 5. The 
Styx in Arcadia, having a fall of 500 feet. 6. The current runs at the rate of 
8 miles an hour, but continues for only a short time in one direction, chang- 
ing its course ten or twelve times a day. 7. Owingtothe formation of allu- 
vial deposits by certain marine currents and their removal by others, the 
width changes. Inthe time of the Pelopennesian War it was 1,200 yards 
broad; in the time of Strabo, 850; it has now increased to 2,200. 8. 64° 
Fahrenheit. 9. That he found summer in Messenia, spring in Laconia, and 
winter in Arcadia, without moving beyond a radius of somiles. 10. A peri- 
odical variety of the south-west, blowing thirty days from the last of April. 
They are called bird winds because they bring the birds of passage. 11. 
Copper, silver, lead, iron, emery, antimony, cobalt, manganese, gold, sul- 
phur, gypsum, porphyry, marble. 12. Boar, wolf, bear, lynx, wild cat, 
jackal, tox ; red deer, fallow deer, roe, hare, rabbit. 13. It is used in dyeing 
the red fez of the country. 14. The owl. ‘Carrying owls to Athens.’’ 
15. Four. 16. Pine, oak, plane, walnut, beech, chestnut, olive, palm, 
Judas tree, mulberry; myrtle, oleander, mastic; field lily, asphodel, 
anemone, iris, orchid, primrose, violet, cyclamen, scilla, crocus. 
17. Mulberry and olive. 18. Figs, apricots, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 
citrons. 19. It grows on the northern and western shores of the Morea, on 
some of the Ionian Isles, at Missolonghi, and it refuses to grow anywhere 
else in Greece or in the world. This grape is the “currant” of the English. 
plum pudding. 20. Valonia. 
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There is no question about the, need of a new short work on Christian evi- 
dences. We have no treatise which meets the latest criticism of skepticism, 
Suited to the need of the popularreader. Prof. Fisher, of Yale University, 
has answered most satisfactorily the demand for such a book in a ‘‘ Manual 
of Christian Evidences.’”’* His work has all the strong points of a bold out- 
line,—graspable, complete, penetrative ; but with none of the barrenness of 
the ordinary outline. The conciseness and condensation are softened by a 
Tefined elegance of style, and vigor and liveliness of conception. The 
“Manual” would have been impossible to a writer who had not gone to 
the bottom of historical andJphilosophic criticism and who was not ofa broad, 
scholarly, dispassionate, and deeply religious mind. We believe clearness 


_ 


*Manual of Christian Evidences. Age Park Fisher, D. D., LL. D. 
1888. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
E-nov 


Price, 75 cts. 


would be increased if a different arrangement of chapters was made, IV 
on “Admitted Facts,’’ following I. on “‘ Whatis to be proved”, the chapters 
II., III., and VI., on Miracles being placed together ; and the VII. and an 
on the Resurrection coming together. 


How can students do independent original work in the historical sciences 
isthe theme of “‘ The Seminary Method.”* The writer, Dr. Foster of Oberlin 
College, holds that no man is really a student who is not an original student, 
who does not study subjects instead of books. His description of the semi- 
nary and explanation of how study should be conducted in it are animated 
and concise, and show the writer’s familiarity with the best German and 
English universities. The practical hints to students are excellent, particu- 


*The seminary Method of Original Study in the Historical Sciences. By 
Frank Hugh Foster, Ph.D. New York; CharlesScribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 
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larly in regard to gaining a working knowledge of foreign languages and 
the need of cultivating the power of putting yourself in the place of the 
authority you are consulting. To students who are carrying on advanced 
studies alone, the book will be exceedingly suggestive, and in the transition 
state in which the seminary now is in America it ought to be stimulating to 
educators. Excellent pamphlets to be read in convection with this book, 
are Dr. H. B. Adams’ “Seminary Libraries and University Extension,” and 
“The Study of History in American Colleges and Universities.” * 

The wisdom of discussing any phase of the social evil is disputed by many 
wise men with good reason. But wherea sin is rife in society, andignorance, 
the apathy of public opinion, and the deadness of social conscience are giving 
it full opportunity to multiply, we believe the wise and high-minded are 
right—not in depicting it—but in protesting in vigorous language against it. 
Dr. Pomeroy has attempted in his ‘‘ Ethics of Marriage’’}+ to utter such a 
protest against the “American sin” of interfering with the natural laws of 
reproduction. The tone is manly, frank, and pure. It deals in very few 
illustrations and is not sensational in its treatment of what are given. Con- 
sidering the difficulty of the subject it is a well-done piece of work, and can 
be read safely by young or old. 

Two books of unusual suggestiveness to those persons who aim at clear- 
thinking in order to achieve good citizenship have come to our notice. The 
first is Prof. Ely’s ‘“‘ Problems ot To-day.”{ In short informal chapters and 
in a conversational and conciliatory style, severe problems of protection, 
monopoly, competition, and taxes are discussed. The aim has been to make 
the articles suitable for the busiest man who tries to think at all. Whether we 
agree with the position or not, the candor, practical sense, and evident effort 
to reach the truth, commend the book. It has the rare merit of doing what 
it tries to do—discuss our national finance policy ina way which ‘‘ he who 
runs can read” and will read and think about whether he agrees or not. 
A suggestive companion-piece for Prof. Ely’s ‘‘ Problems” is a collection of 
short discussions on the tariff, gathered from a large number of college men 
by Dr. Albert Shaw. Protection or free trade, how to reduce the surplus, 
commercial union, steamship subsidies, are the heads under which the 
papers group themselves. They serve toshow how varying are the bearings of 
the question of ‘‘ National Revenues,”’| and to open lines of new thought, and 
to put opposing views ably sustained in contrast. In view ofthe important 
decision the country makes this month as to what the trend of our future 
revenue policy shall be, both books are particularly timely. 

A thoughtful examination of the increasing importance the principle of 
combination is assuming in industrial relations is conducted in the 
“Modern Distributive Process.”"3 The two essays on the subject by different 
writers supplement each other admirably. The determination of wages is 
also discussed in twoessays. Theoretical, clear, and not too technical for 
areader whois somewhat familiar with economic phraseology theessays will 
be found suggestive and useful in considering these two important questions 
of political economy. 

The sixth volume of his “ History of the Christian Church,’’{ Dr. Schaff de- 
votes to the German Reformation. Every phase of this event, which he 
ranks as next in importance to the Apostolic age, has been carefully and 
impartially studied, and is clearly presentedin all of its bearings. Asall 
have learned to expect of its author, the book shows a thorough mastery of 
both the genius and the history of his subject. Its characteristics are 
strength, simplicity, and impressiveness. 

Ne one could wish a more delightful recreation than ‘“‘doing”’ the England** 
of fifty years ago with Walter Besantas guide. Into what quarters does he 
not take one, and are there any glimpses which he fails to point out in the 
manifold revelations of the lifeof that time which the rapid adoption of 
modern inventions makes seem so faraway? Following him the reader 
threads his way through queer streets, thronged with queer sights ; now peep- 
ing into shop windows with their odd displays, now watching gay processions 
or holiday games. They frequently turn aside to pay visits to royalty, to Par- 
liament buildings, or tothe sessions ofacourt. Of anevening they dropintoa 
play-house or a club-house where the wits are assembled, and all the celebri- 
ties are introduced. By coach, tripsare made to different parts of the country, 
and many a sad scene mingles with bright and joyous ones. Children are 
shown whose lives are made wretched in factories and underground mines, 
and the wretchedly poor in their groveling misery excite the deepest pity. 
The book is a reproduction of this age by the hand of a skillful master. 

A fine spun theory of the philosophy of history is made by Count Tolstoi 
in “‘ Power and Liberty.’’t} With unerring precision he strikes at the falla- 

* Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical Sciences. Fifth Series. 


No. XI. Baltimore, Md. Price, 25cents. Bureau of Information. Circular 
ot Information, No. 2. 1887. Washington: Government Printing House. 

+The Ethics of Marriage. By H.S. Pomeroy,M.D. Introduction by the 
Rev. J. T. Duryea,D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1888. 

} Problems of To Day. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25. 

| The National Revenues: A collection of Papers by American Economists. 
Edited by Albert Shaw, Ph.D. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 1 

2 The Modern Distributive Process. By John B. Clark and Franklin H. 
Giddings, Boston: Ginn & Co. 1888, Price, 75 cts. 

{History of the Christian Church. Vol. vi. The German Reformation. 
By Philip Schaff. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $4.00. 

**Fifty Years Ago. By Walter Besant. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, $2.50. 


ttPower and Liberty. By Count Leo Tolstoi. 
Crowell. Price, 75 cts. 


New York; Thomas Y. 
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cies in other theories, and then avoiding these, builds up his own around the 
central point of necessity in history. He argues as follows :—Events move 
over human life entirely independent of the willof the people, as ships 
cross the ocean without consulting it. Those men who seem to be motive 
forces and leaders in the actions of the times areas the water which seethes 
at the prow and appears to the near on-looker to determine and guide the 
the motions ofthe ship. Men are free only in proportion as they meet wiih 
no obstacles. Students of history must cease seeking for causes, as they lie 
entirely beyond their ken, and study, as scientists do, to discover the laws 
which govern movements.—Strong, thoughtful, and logical are the argu. 
ments built upon these premises, but the premises are as unstable as any 
ever used to prop up any theory. 

Three more volumes are added to the series, ‘‘The Story of the Nations.” 
Plain, straightforward narration of fact and fable marks the style of Prof. 
Church in ‘* The Story of Carthage.”* The reader is impressed with the con- 
ciseness, and at the same time with the accuracy of detail, shown in every 
statement. Itis a strong and trustworthy book, prepared with great care 
and good judgment.——The distinctive qualities of Madame Ragozin s lite: ary 
work, as shown in ‘‘ The Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia,’’+ are schul- 
arly research pursued in a most critical manner, embodied in the simplest 
terms of language, and imbued with an interest belorging toromance. she 
has not only succeeded in popularizing the history of these lands, usually 
thought difficult and tedious, but has made her book a model of English. 
——A general reader wishing to get a clear perspective of the history of 
Turkey has found, up to this time, the literature on the subject so fragment- 
ary and complicated and unmanageableas to make him turn away dish«art- 
ened. But nowthe author of ‘‘ The Story of Turkey’’} has come to his re- 
licf, and has arranged and classified the tangled mass of facts and pres: nted 
the whole history in a plain, forcible, and connected manner. The style of 
writing is easy and agreeable and the dominant feeling on the part of the 
reader is one of surprise at the well outlined course over which he can so 
readily follow the author. 

Mr. Kennedy has written a concise and connected history of the rise and 
growth of Mormonism.| He shows how one man, made the dupe of super- 
stition and small frauds, having learned how readily people lend themselves 
to being humbugged, set about duping others. The outcome of his long 
series of deceptions is now to be seen in the false and cumbersome religion 
roo'edin Utah. The book in an unbiased manner simply gives a statement 
of facts, without attempting to theorize or moralize. 


Mr. Dunn in his book on Indiana, ? written for the series of ‘‘ American 
Commonwealths,”’ makes its redemption from slavery the pivotai point in 
the history of that state. He traces this institution through its origin, its 
development, and its extermination, and claims that, though not carried to 
any great extent, it wasthe chief molding agency in imparting to Indiana 
its distinctive character. He brings strong proof to bear upon all of his as- 
sertions, and shows thorough conversance with his subject and literary skill 
in its management. 


The first two books published in the ‘International Statesmen” series 
augur well for the success of the undertaking. If all the volumes in the 
projected list are to reach the standard of excellence attained by these, the 
series will be a most valuable addition to biographical literature. The au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Lite of Lord Beaconsfield’’{ takes up singly the different lines 
ot work in which Disraeli was interested, and follows his career in each. 
Rapid, bold, and distinct analyses clearly set before the reader, Beaconsfield 
the parliamentarian, the orator, the diplomatist, and the man of letters. 
Besides this graphic showing in which the personal character of the man is 
revealed, there is also given quite a full synopsis of his literary works. — 
‘The Life of Viscount Palmerston ’'** is written more consecutively and in 
detail, the less widely diverging aspirations of the man permitting this 
treatment, Nolife offers a finer opportunity for a study of the English Par- 
liament, as, save during the administration ot Sir Peel and Lord Derby, Pal- 
merston had been a member of every administration from 1807 to 1865. The 
author very closely follows and accurately portrays all the important move- 
ments occurring during that time. Special attention is paid to Palmerston's 
foreign policy and in the clear exposition given it, one finds a good general 
political history of the times. 

Dr. Emerton has prepared for the use of schools a valuable text-book on 
the Dark Ages,t} which will be found equally useful to readers at home. 
Under his guidance much of the obscurity enveloping this period is made to 
disappear, and detached events assume their proper place in the chain of 
history. That can be truly said of it which is perhaps the greatest praise for 
any book, it awakens a strong desire to know more of all history. 


. 

* The Story of Carthage. By Alfred J. Church, M.A. 

+The Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia. 

}The Story of Turkey. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
nam’s Sons. .Price of each, $1.50. 

| The Early Days of Mormonism. By J. H. K dy. : Charles 
Scribner’s Gene, , yJ Pe. Soe ae Sem 

@Indiana. By J.P. Dunn, Jr. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. Price, $1.25. 

{ Life of Lord Beaconsfield. By T. E. Kebbel. 

** Life of Viscount Palmerston. By Lloyd C. Sanders. Philadelphia : J.B. 
Lippincott Company. Price of each, 75 cts. 


+t An Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages. B i ton, 
Ph.D. Boston: Ginn and Company. = eae 


By Zénaide Ragozin. 
New York: G. P. Put 
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A very unique and perfectly executed bit of bibliographic work is Mr. Geo. 
Vincent’s ‘‘ Right Songs from Horace.’’* These selections are published in 
the form ofa Roman book of the classic age. It consists of a scroll several 
feet in length and about eight inches in width, of fine parchment paper, 
wound about a wooden cylinder, having white enameled knobs at the ends. 
The outside of the paper is tinted in a delicate red color, and a leathern 
thong ties up the roll. A rude portrait of Horace, such as was used in the 
old books, follows the title page, and then come the songs printed side by 
side, in type such as was used in old MSS. and on old coins. After these are 
the translations made by well known scholarsand poets. No pains hasbeen 
spared in making the work complete and exact, and no more interesting 
novelty could be added to the collections of novelty seekers or of scholars. 


Authors, proof-readers, and compositors should unite in thanks to Mr. 
Bigelow who has prepared for them such an excellent work on Punctuation 
and Typographical Matters.t The rules laid down are practical, plain, and 
precise. To the novice in this work, he makes clear many puzzling little 
points that are usually learned only after a trying experience. For those 
who vainly struggle to find in dictionaries consistent rules fpr syllabication, 
the chapter on division of syllables will be a solver of all such difficulty. 

The Volume in the ‘‘Camelot Series’? which is devoted to “ English 
Prose,” { furnishes many choice selections from the great writers from Maun- 
deville down to Thackeray. The compiler, in pursuit of a single aim—sim- 
ply to show what English prose is—has foreborne to add anything of an ex: 
planatory, critical, or biographical nature. Each selection is complete, 
characteristic of its author, and interesting ; it speaks for itself and also for 
the literary culture and ability of the editor. 

Wordsworth’s great poem, ‘‘ The Prelude,’’] in which he gives in such in- 
comparable strains his autobiography and a graphic outline history of his 
times, hasbeen issued in new form. A preface containing a well digested 
review of the poem, and extracts from several eminent authors, giving their 
estimate of the work, form a helpfulintroduction tothe book. The full, clear 
notes appended, explaining all difficult or doubtful points, add all that 
is required for a thorough understanding of this poem. The book forms 
an excellent study in English literature. 


A counter move tothe one originating the Bacon-Shakspere controversy 
is made by Mr. Waters.2 From an equally careful but less intricate study he 
has arrivedat conclusions directly opposed to those of Mr. Ignatius Donnelly. 
Far from being impressed with difficulties regarding the generally accepted 
authorship of the dramas, he has discovered in ‘“‘King Henry V”’ a full auto- 
biography of the veritable Shakspere in the person of “‘ Good King Hal.” All 
questions concerning the acquirement of Shakspere’s multiform knowledge 
aresettled by this explanation; and in this invulnerable fortress Shakspere re- 
mains the lord of the domain, secure from all the marauding attempts of the 
Baconian adherents. An ingenious and plausible theory, and the weight of 
argument incline to Mr. Waters’ side. 

Full of crudities of composition yet with a certain power in even its most 
incoherent passages, is the sketch of a ‘“‘ Nobody’’{ whose life was one of 
consecration to active service among the poor and the oppressed. A few 
quotations best will show the spirit of the teachings: ‘‘ Pity without help is 
aman without arms asking a drowning man tocome out ofa pond.” ‘‘Sub- 
scriptions to charities are not tickets to heaven.” ‘‘ Money sets fire to straw 
men.” “ Atear of sympathy in aman’s eye discounts a diamond stud in his 
shirt.” ‘‘ The best way todo good is to take care that the good is more prom- 
inent than the doer. The pump-handle is always of less importance than 
the water.’ ‘ Where is the difference between selling a vote for a greenback, 
and selling adollar’s worth of benevolence for a personal puff?’ 

“Sibylla,”’** a longstory, just one remove from tedious, does not claim to 
be translated, but only ‘‘adapted”’ from the German. Theauthor is ignored 
on the title page, only the name of the adapter being given. There are some 
awkward translations of idioms, and frequent recurrence of the use of the 
simple form of the verb in conversation instead of the progressive (for in- 
stance, ‘‘Comes he?’’). The selfish mothers who willfully and calmly blast the 
happiness of their children, are not pleasant to contemplate; neither is the 
weak and d/asé young Arnold, until he suddenly assumes ‘a manly, decisive 
expression”’’; but the characters of Sibylla, Ingeborg, and Wulfare natural 
and well sustained. The purpose of the book is a good one but it lies too 
much upon the surface. 


A well written sketch of life ona plantation during War times is contained 
in the story of ‘‘ At La Rose Blanche.”’++ There is a skillful mingling of hu- 
mor, pathos, dialect, description, andincident. The account of a break in 


¢ Fight Songs from Horace. Edited by George E. Vincent. Price, $2.00. 


+ Punctuation and Other Typographical Matters. By Marshall T. Bigelow. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. Price, cloth, 50 cts. 

English Prose. Chosen and Edited by Arthur Galton. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, Price, 40 cents. 

|The Prelude By William Wordsworth. With Notes, by A. J. George, 
A.M. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

2 William Shakespeare. Portrayed by Himself. By Robert Waters. New 
York; Worthington Company. 

{Nobody Knows, or, Factsthat are not Fictions, in the Life of an Unknown. 
By a Nobody. New York and London; Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $1.25. 

**Sibylla. Adapted from the German. By Cornelia McFadden. Cincin- 
nati: Cranston and Stowe. New York: Phillipsand Hunt. Price, $1.25. 

itIn War Times at La Rose Blanche. By M. E. M. Davis. Boston: D. 
Iothrop Company. Price, $1.25. 


the levee is a strong bit of writing, and Unc'e Joshua’s account of “ why you’ 
cy’ant neber cotch ’er sight o’ er jay-bird on ’er Friday,” is excellently done. 


“The Captain’s Dog,”’* a story translated from the French, is a choice bit 
of genre painting. There are four figures in the foreground,—the captain, 
his wife, their servant, and thedog. The easy naturalnessof the pose of each 
suggests a scene copied from life and not from “ models.” 


The following is a receipe forone of Mrs. Owen’s+ books: Common sense 
advice on household matters, one part ; minute instructions for carrying out 
the same, one part; flavor with a little conversatiou ; drop into a story mold, 
and send to the printer. Gocd either hot or cold. 

“Forty Witnesses’’{ is intended to be, its editor says, ‘‘an apostolic ex- 
perience meeting on paper.”’ Forty people of mature age and more than or- 
dinary intellectual ability, all of whom were known to believe that the 
Scriptures promise “‘ perfect love,’’ were sought from various denominations, 
and asked to give an account of their conversion, regenerate life, sanctifica- 
tion, and the difficulties and triumphs of being established in holiness, The 
witnesses include Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, the Revs. Daniel Steele, B. K. Peirce, 
D. L. Moody, Frances Ridley Havergal, and Frances E. Willard. The 
testimonies are models of brevity and frankness, with an entire absence of 
exhortation and controversy. 


As the work of a consecrated specialist, Dr. Trumbull's ‘Lectures ’’} on the 
Sunday-School will be found of value to all othersinterestedin the same field 
oflabor. He traces the Sunday school idea back to the early days of the 
Jewish church end follows its varying progress through history to the pres- 
enttime. The importance of the work is emphasized, and principles and 
plars for its prcsecution are discussed. Possessed of the knowledge of the 
book and imbued with its spirit, Sunday-school workers would find 
their efforts crowned with greater success, 


To fully define its scope, Dr. Bissell’s book should have beenentitled Djic- 
tionary of ‘‘ Biblical Antiquities.’’3 It is one of the best books of its class. 
Fine classification, lucid definition, vivid description aided by numerous 
illustrations, make it at once attractive, convenient, and satisfactory. With 
its help the general reader can readily command a knowledge of the insti- 
tutions and customs referred toin the Bible. Sunday-school workers will 
find it a desirable book for their reference libraries, 


Dr. Bennett in preparing his ‘‘ Christian Archeology’ made a successful 
effort to put within the reach of Bible students the means of acquiring a 
knowlefge of the Christian Church from its earliest history. The work 
shows that he has kept pace and is consequently abreast with those who in 
other fields have attempted to popularize learning. In the four divisions of 
the work he examines all the traces and records of Christian art, Christian 
church government, Christian rights and worship, and Christian life, which 
have been made since the earliest days of antiquity, through a period of six 
centuries. Numerous illustrations, plates, and maps are given. It1sa work 
whose need has been greatly felt, and which cannot fail to be satisfactory. 


Ministers will find in the little book “Getting Ready fora Revival,’’** plans 
and expedients suggested which will prove of practical value. The author 
writes from his own experience and in a common sense, earnest, and de- 
voted manner. 


The National Sshool of Elocution and Oratory answers in the most com- 
plete manner where are to be found selections for readers and speakers 
suitable to any time or place. For Christmas, New Year, Washington’s 
Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving, are provided 
articles,j} both original and from experienced writers. They issue two ex- 
cellent books of Classical Dialogues and Dramas, taking scenes from some 
of the best dramatists. Their books of humor are witty and refined. The 
wants of many Sunday-schools are met in a book of new and original mat- 
ter especially appropriate for church use. And for the wee folks a book of 
their own, containing bright child thoughts. For good taste, a varied range 
of subjects, selections that will entertain and instruct, this series stands 
without a rival. 

A book to be heartily approvedof is Mr. Pinkley’s ‘‘Elocution and 
Oratory.’f{ Of the mary of its kind, it isasuperior one. Ata glance itis 


*The_ Captain’s Dog. A Story for Young and Old. Written in French by 
Louis Enault. Done into English by Huntington Smith. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.00. 

+ Molly Bishop’s Family. By Catherine Owen. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co, Price, $1.co. 

t Forty Witnesses. Edited bythe Rev S. Olin Garrison, M.A. New York: 
Phillips and Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. Price, $1.00. 

| Yale Lectureson the Sundav-School. By H. Clay Trumbull. Philadelphia : 
John D. Wattles, Publisher. Price, $1.50. 

2Biblical Antiquities. By Edwin Cone Bissell, D.D. Philadelphia: The 
American Sunday-Schcol Union. Price, $1.50. 

{Christian Archxology. By Charles W. Bennett, D.D. Vol. IV. in the 
“ Library of Biblical and Theological Literature.” New York: Phillips and 
Hunt Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, $3.50. 

** Getting Ready for a Revival. By the Rev. E.S. Lorenz, B.D, Dayton, 
Ohio: United Brethren Publishing House. 

tt Holiday Entertainments, paper, 30 cts.; Classic Dialogues and Dramas, 
paper, 30cts.; Humorous Dialogues and Dramas, paper, 30 cts.; Sunday- 
school and Church Entertainments, paper, 30 cts.; Young Folk’s Recita- 
tions, No. 2, paper, 15 cts.; Little People’s Dialogues paper, 25 cts.; The 
Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 16, paper, 30 cts. Philadelphia: National School 
of Elocution and Oratory. 

tt Essentials of Elocution and Oratory. By Virgil A. Pinkley. Cincinnati : 
Cranston & Stowe. New York: Philips & Hunt. 
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evident that it comes from an experienced instructor—for no essential isleft 
unprovided. The anatomy and physiology of the vocal organs, drill in ca- 
listhenics and gestures, phonetics, orthoepy, and modulation have practical 
treatment. A valuable chapter is the much needed one on “ Sacred Ora- 
tory.’’——The attention which schools are at present giving to rhetoriccalls 
forth a multiplicity of text-books on this subject from those who have prac- 
tical methods,”’. The author of ‘Composition and Rhetoric’’* wishes to im- 
press the fact that practice makes the perfect writer, therefore his book con- 
tains but little theory, and extensive application of principles. This is an 
excellent work to supplement a theoretical study of rhetoric. 

Readers of the present year’s course in the C. L. S. C. will find a delightful 
and instructive adjunct to their work in the series of ‘‘ Greek Illustrations’’t 
which the Soule Photograph Company has collected with especial reference 
to their needs. The views include sets on eminent Greek poets, philosophers, 
and statesmen, on Grecian ruins andon mythological scenes as portrayed by 
modern painters. They have been wisely chosen and will throw light and 
interest on the readings. Local circles which are collecting apparatus to 
illustrate the year’s work cannot do better than to invest im these portfolios. 
It is to be hoped that sufficient encouragement will be given to the collect- 
ors of the views to warrant them in making a similar venture in the Roman 
year. 

*Composition and Rhetoric by Practice. By William Williams, B. A. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

+Greek Illustrations. Soule Photograph Co., 338 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Price, $2.50 per Folio, or all three sets, 36 pictures, will be sup- 
plied in one portfolio for $6.50. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Heart of the Creeds. Historical Religion in the Light of Modern 
Thought. By Arthur Wentworth Katon. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.00. 

From Lands of Exile. By Pierre Loti. Translated from the French by 
Clara Bell. New York: William S. Gottsberger. 

The Mind of the Child. PartI. The Senses and the Will. By W. Preyer. 
Translated from the original German by H. W. Brown. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. Price, $1.50. 

Quartrevingt-Treize. Par Victor Hugo. 
kins. Boston; Carl Schoenhof. 

Hot Weather Dishes. By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 
Company. 

History of the People of Israel till the time of King David. By Ernest 
Renan. Boston; Roberts Brothers. Price, $2.50. 

The Doctor of Deane. By Mary Towle Palmer. 


pany. 


New York: William R. Jen- 


Philadelphia; Arnold and 


Boston : D. Lothrop Com- 
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The Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic. By the Rev. S. M. Vernon. Phila. 
delphiaand Chicago: P. W. Ziegler & Co. Price, 30 cents. 

The Ethical Import of Darwinism. By Jacob Gould Schurman. 
York; Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.50. 

A Russian Proprietor and Other Stories. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. New York: Thomas y, 
Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Undine: A Romance, and Sintram and his Companions. By De la Motte 
Fouqué. Illustrated by Heywood Sumner. Price, $1.00. The President's 
Message, 1887. With illustrations by Thomas Nast. Price, 25 cts. The 
President’s Message, 1888. With annotations by R.R. Bowker. Price, 25cts, 
Readings from Washington Irving. Selected from ‘ The Sketch-Book”’ and 
‘The Alhambra.”” New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Chemical Analysis of Iron. A complete account of all the best known 
methods for the analysis of iron, steel, pig-iron, iron ore, limestone, slag, 
clay, sand, coal, coke, and furnace and producers gases. By Andrew Alex- 
ander Blair. Price, $4.00 Sinfire. By Julian Hawthorne. Douglas Duane. 
By Edgar Faweett. Price,s5octs. From 18to20. A Novel. Price, $1.00. 
The Animal Life of our Sea-shore. With special reference to the New Jer- 
sey coast and the southern shoreof Long Island. By Angelo Heilprin. 
Price, 5octs. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Tenth and Twelfth Books of the Institutions of Quintilian. With ex- 
planatory notes. By HenryS. Freize. New edition revised and improved, 
Numbers Symbolized. An Elementary Algebra. By David M. Sensenig, 
M.S. The Stories of Other Lands. Compiled andarranged by James Johon- 
not. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

Benjamin Franklin; His Life. Written by himself. Edited for school 
use, with notes and a continuation of his life, by D. H. Montgomery. The 
Arabian Nights. A selection of stories from Alif Laila Wa Laila. Selected 
and edited by Edward E. Hale. A Practical Arithmetic. By G. A. Went- 
worth. A. M.,, and the Rev. Thomas Hill, LL.D. For Grammar Schools, 
Bench Work in Wood: A Course of Study and Practice designed for the 
use of schools and colleges. By W. F. M. Goss. A Text Book of Geometry. 
Revised edition. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M. Descriptive Geometry. By 
Linus Faunce. A Guide to the Study of The History and The Constitution 
of the United States. By William W. Rupert, C. E. Selections from Ruskin 
(on Reading and other subjects). By Edward Ginn. With notes anda sketch 
of Ruskin’s Life. By D.H.M. Price, 40cts. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

The Problem: or the “Irrepressible Conflict’’ in Politics. By I. Villars, 
D.D. Cincinnati; Cranston & Stowe. Price, 25 cts. 

‘Cash!’ or, Number Nineteen. A story of reallife. By Carlise B. Hold- 
ing. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, 
go cts. 

The Spanish Main; or, Thirty Days on the Caribbean. 
Hall. Buffalo: The Courier Company, 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS 


Home News.—September 2. Fire destroys $1,000,000 worth of property in 
Baltimore, and a falling wall kills seven firemen. 

September 4. The centennial exposition at Columbus, Ohio, is opened.—— 
Opening of the New England fair at Worcester, Mass. 

September 5. Opening of the Chicago and Milwaukee industrial exposi- 
tions. 

September 7. The Senate passes the Chinese exclusion bill. 

September 8. The House passes the Canadian retaliation bill. 

September 9. Fire destroys property in San Francisco estimated at $1,250,- 
0oo.—— President Cleveland issues his letter of acceptance of renomination. 

September 10. Wreck of an excursion train near Akron, Ohio, kills seven 
persons and injures twenty-five. 

September 11. General Harrison’s letter of acceptance of nomination for 
the presidency, is published.——Great damage at Augusta, Ga., from the 
overflow of the Savannah River. 

September 12. Death of Prof. Richard A. Proctor. 

September 13. The House passes the Senate bill amending the interstate 
commerce law. 

September 14. Aresolution to appropriate $200,000 to guard against the 
spread of yellow fever, passed by the Senate and the House. 

September 17. On the Gettysburg battlefield a monument to the slain of 
the 107th New York volunteers is dedicated by the survivors. 

September 18. Sixteenth annual reunion of ex-prisoners of the War, opens 
in Indianapolis.——National congress of physicians and surgeons meets in 
Washington. 

September ig. The Senate adopts a resolution appropriating $100,000 for 
redlief of the yellow fever sufferers. 

September 20. The Presideut is notified that the Chinese government re- 
fuses to ratify the restriction bill. 

September 22, The Ziruria arrives in New York from Queenstown hav- 
inf made the shortest time on record,—six days, one hour, fifty minutes. 

September 24. Allegheny County, Pa., begins the celebration of its one 
hundredth anniversary. 

September 25. The House passes a resolution to provide for an inter- 
national cemmission to settle Mexican boundary questions.——Tkhe Senate 
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votes a pension of $3,500 a year to Mrs. General Sheridan.——U. S. troops or* 
dered to Rio Grande City, Texas, to quell the riots and protect the custom 
house. 

September 26. The sixth meeting of the Lake Mohonk conference of 
friends of the Indians opens at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., General Clinton B. 
Fisk presiding. 

September 29. A statue of Longfellow unveiled at Portland, Maine. 


FOREIGN NEws.—September 4. 15,000 persons rendered homeless by 
floods in Bohemia. 

September to, The Prince of Wales arrives in Vienna to witness a review 
of the Austrian army. 7 

September 11. Heavy floods in Spain and Austria.——Grand flower festi- 
val in Turin to celebrate the marriage of the Duke of Aosta and Princess 
Letitia Bonaparte. 

September 12. A telephone line between Berlin and Breslau, the longest 
in Germany, is opened. 

September 13. The Italian steamer Sud America is sunk in collision off 
the Canary Islands and over forty lives are lost.——Great damage done by a 
cyclone in Mexico and Cuba. 

September 16. An expedition under Captain Becker starts from Brussels 
toexplore northern and eastern Africa.—Bread riots follow a strike of 
bakers in France.——International literary and artistic congress in session 
at Venice. 

September 20. The French seize the Marquesa Islands in the South Sea. 
—Chili appropriates Easter Island for a penal colony.—Celebration of 
the anniversary of the entrance of the Italian troops into Rome.——Memo- 
rial stones are laid in Wesley chapel at Epworth. 

September 21. Portions of the Emperor Frederick’s diary are published 
in the Deutsche Rundschau. 

September 23.° Death of Marshal Bazaine. 

September 27. Great destruction of life and property caused by a storm 
and bursting of a reservoir in Valparaiso, Chili. 

September 3e. The pope solemnizes the close of his jubilee. 





